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CHAPTER I. 

POOR DITSCHA. 

It is eveDing in the latter part of October^ raiDy^ 
cold and windy, an evening that robs the trees of 

the park and adjoining forest of the last bit uf the 
past summer's adornment^ preserved with such 
difficulty. To-morrow, the crimson leaves of the 
wild grape and the yellow foliage of birch and 
beech will have been blown away, only the bare 
branches of the trees will reach out into the air; 
then it will not be long before November is here, 
thai sad, deatlily sad month, which flits over the 
earth in misty, gray, trailing garments, bowed 
and gloomy, followed by despondency and disease 
— oh, how mournful to sit here so alone in the 
great Beetzen Manor house, so utterly alone ! 
Poor Bitscha! 

She leans her head back. Outside, the outlines 

of the trees have graduaiiy disappeared in the mist 

and twilight, but what matters it?. She imows the 
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view from the window of her room as well as the 
room itself, with its old>fashioned furniture; as 

the whole house; and as the occupants of this 
house, from uncle and aunts to the cooki the quar- 
relsome old coachman, and the asthmatic hunting 
dog, by the naiiie of Caesar. 

Ah ! everything is so familiar and well known 
here in the house, and so very monotonous, tire- 
some, and forlorn, one day just like another. The 
first thing in the morning, prayers, held by Aunt 
Anna; sometimes she reads selections from a re- 
ligious book, at other times she extemporizes upon 
a Biblical subject, chosen by herself — this latter 
on occasions when some person in the house has 
failed in accordance with Aunt Anna's severe 
views. 

In such cases Undo draws his jovial face into 
strange folds. Ditscha avoids looking at him, for 
it always inclines her to laughter, and the matter 
is so serious, Ditscha so pious; she has the pure, 
reverenticd faith of eighteen years. Nor can she 
look at the others — ^Uncle's wife, Aunt Bertha, 
who, during prayers, thinks of her household af- 
fairs, or of her continual grief, and regularly gives 
nervous starts when Aunt Anna begins to sing in 
a high thin voice : ^ God bless us in our daily life ;" 
nor at the cook, with her eyes piously turned hea- 
venward. 

Then the domestics take leave with a humUe 
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'^good-momiDg," and the family goes to breakfast. ' 
Uncle reads the newspaper, Aunt Bertha her 

household accounts, and Aunt Auna, dipping her 
bread mechanically in her cofEee, stares at a spot; 
no one says a word. 

Then Ditscba must dust, for wbicli Aunt Bertha 
has provided her with an old pair of her uncle's 
chamois-skin gloves, that her hands may not suf- 
fer, since by the hands one recognizes a true lady. 
Then she practises, on the piano, heavy classical 
music. Aunt Anna, who teaches her, despises all 
salon trash. Finally she may go and bid good- 
day to Aunt Clementine, whose sick-room is in tlie 
tower, and who, about this time, has been placed 
by her nurse, Mrs. Hannah, in her invalid chair, 
which stands day in and day out by the window 
affording the widest view of all in the manor, 
and which the poor cripple so loves, poor crippled, 
gentle Aunt Clementine. 

Scarcely has Ditscba kissed her band and in- 
quired after her health, when she must help Aunt 
Anna to sew all kinds of articles of clothing for 
the missionary society; then comes dinner, and 
after dinner the aunts sleep, so Ditscba may do 
what she will. Formerly she occupied her time 
with reading, that is to say she secretly crept into 
the library, which twenty years before bad been 
well stocked, but since then, since the great mis- 
fortune, had not been enriched by a single book. 
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Ditscha passed her happiest hours in the deserted, 
quiet room, smelliDg of dust and mould, a^d where 
she could read only hy laying the book on a win- 
dow ledge near a crack iu the tightly closed blinds 
which admitted a little daylight. But this did not 
disturb her; she read as a thirsty one drinks, books 
of travel, histories, sentimental romances, mem- 
oirs, everything, everything, — until one day she 
Bh^ the door locked, and the next morning at 
prayers Aunt Anna remarks that the reading of 
worldly books is poison to the minds of young 
girls. Then Ditscha knows who has debarred 
her from her only diversion, so now she passes 
her free time in doing nothing j in summer out 
under the trees of the park, where she lies for 
hours, staring at a half -destroyed nymph in rococo 
style, or in winter on her lounge, where instead of 
the nymph she studies the carved ceiling of her 
room. 

What else can she do? To be sure she does one 

thing more thoroughly, she longs — for what ? For 
life, laughter, work, fresh, invigorating air, such 
as youth needs, and for some one to love her, pre- 
fer her, pet her a little, to whom she may say all 
that comes into her lonely young mind. She does 
not know herself how deep this longing is, and 
calls herself ungrateful when tears suddenly fill her 
eyes as now. Yes, she is ungrateful. She fares 
so well as it is. She will go at once to five o'clock 
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tea, and help Aunt Anna knit missionary stock- 
inga, or play Uncle his favorite piece, the only 
worldly one allowed by Aunt Anna, a pot pour ri 
of various Prussian marches and patriotic songs. 
It begins with the famous: ^^80 leben tvir^ so le- 
ben wir,'^ and ends with : " Heil dir tin Sieger 
kranz/* And she may listen to the editorial in 
the newspaper; if the pastor and the head forester 
dome in for a game of whist, she may talk to the 
wives of these two gentlemen and her aunts, or 
rather, hear them talk, and then ahe will learn of 
everything that is happening for ten miles around. 
In the evening, at supper, Uncle revives a few fa- 
miliar old anecdotes, at which Aunt Bertha smiles, 
and Aunt Anna rolls her eyes; then she may fill 
Uncle's pipe, bring a paper lighter, and pour out the 
hot water and rum of which Undo drinks several 
glasses each evening. At the third glass Aunt 
Anna usually disappears, for then he becomes criti- 
cal. Greatly as he dreads his stern sister in the 
mornings at prayers, after swallowing two glasses 
of grog he is capable of defying her. After her de- 
parture he laughs and rubs his hands for pure hap- 
piness and comfort, his manner becomes more care- 
less, and he says to Ditscha : Is there any more 
hot water there?" 

Of course ; there is always hot water there. And 
she pours him out a fourth glass, after which 
Aunt Bertha sends her away; for when Ditscha 
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hands him the fourth glass he always pats her on 
the cheek, and calls her a ''deuced pretty witch !" 

when Aunt Bertha calls loudly: "Good-night, 
Ditscba, sweet dreams, and do not oversleep/' 
Then she goes away to hed. 

Thus the day is over, and to-morrow is just the 
same, and day after to-morrow again, as it has 
heen now for three years, since her governess was 
dismissed, and she was confirmed by Pastor Besser, 
and as it will continue to be^^good heavens, for 
how long still ? 

She stretches her slender body, which reminds 
one of a young birch, and yawns as she quickly 
wipes.away the last tears. It is really wrong of 
papa to exile her thus, he, in his position. It 
was cruel in God to take her mother from her so 
early that she could not grow up in her father's 
house, and wrong to put the unfortunate, unneces- 
sary idea into her father's head of marrying again, 
now, when she could have kept house for him. He 
married a young wife, not much older than Ditscba, 
and she — of course papa did not want her then; 
and Aunt Bertha, who had no children, at once 
offered to keep her here as her adopted daughter — 
of course ! A mother, without the slightest idea of 
what Ditscha's young nature needed, a woman who 
talks only of housekeeping matters, of economy, 
and of the great misfortune of her life, and does not 
even notice that Ditscha is pale, and her eyes red. 
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And Uncle? He does not understand her in the 
least. Early to-day she had b^ged him to allow 
her to found a school for little children in the vil- 
lage. She would teach them and look after them, 
would so love them, the blond blue-eyed little 
creatures, who crawl about umioticed in the houses 
while their mothers are at work; she was fairly 
feverish in her eagerness when she told her uncle 
her wish. ^Unde, ah please, please, I would so 
enjoy it. I should so like to be of some use in the 
world 

And what had he replied? He asked her if she 
were not quite in her senses? How had she got- 
ten such an idea into her head, she who had no 
need of it? If such an institution as a day nur- 
sery for children were needed — formerly no one 
had heard of such things — ^well, then he would not 
refuse his assistance, most assuredly, but in that 
case a suitable person should be placed at the head 
of it. She, Ditscha, would surely not try to take 
the place of some poor being who was destined to 
earn her own living — in short; "NoT And once 
again; "NoP 

"Bitscha!" now rang through the corridor; 
"Ditscha— a— a r' 

If they would only give up the silly name. But 
of course she will remain *^ Ditscha" for all time. 

Ditscha," as her Polish nnrse had named her, 
and which is really no name, but merely means 
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child. " She stands still and frowns; her name is 
Sdi^bie — Sophie and not 

**Dit8cha — a — a!" rings out again very de- 
cidedly — that is Aunt Anna! 

She starts, nervously passes her hand oyer her 
dark hair, and hurries down the broad staircase, 
upon which the last daylight falls through the old 
stained-glass panes of the high hall window. 

" Ah, please excu — She gets no further. She 
pauses, startled and embarrassed, for there in the 
lamplight sits— 0 most unusual sight — a stranger 
at the cofEee-table, between Undo and Aunt, and 
like the others, .turns his head toward her, while 
he springs np and bows. 

Mr. von 1 \ rthien, my nieoe, Sophie von Kro- 
nen! The daughter of my younger brother, you 
know. Colonel of dragoons, in Mfihlen," says her 
uncle. 

Ditscha bows her lovely pale face, and now she 
^its not daring to look up. He is tibe first young 

man whom she has met thus, this Mr. von Per- 
th ien. 

" Mr. Yon Perthien has entered as volunteer, on 
the Royal agricultural domains at TJechte, with 

Agricultural Commissioner Calwarwisch, so of 
course would not fail to call upon his papa's old 
friend.** 

On the whole, conversation was very monosjl- 
labic^ for Mr. von Perthien could not become in- 
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lerested in the missionary a^Eairs, which theme 
Aunt Anna had started, and Unde Joachim is 

obliged to speak of farming, rape and beet plant- 
ing, of forestry and tlie hunting of this region, 
finally telling little" Ferthien that he himself 
likes to shoot, a solitary deer hunt is the only re- 
maining pleasure he has in the world. And then 
he nods at his wife, who looks very pale and de* 
pressed. 

"There was once a young man staying with 
Commissioner Calwarwisch," she begins, for the 
sake of saying something. 

"Who wished to deprive me of that occupation," 
completes Uncle. 

Why, Joachim I" interrupts Aunt Anna, Tisi- 
bly shocked. " But that would be poaching !" 
About that !" 

Doubtless !" says Mr. von Ferthien gravely. 
Aunt Bertha invites the guest, who makes no 
sign of leaving, to remain to supper. He accepts 
with a low bow, and a glance at Ditscha. After 
supper she must play. Uncle Joachim had indeed 
made an attempt at conversation by asking if the 
estate of Mr. von Ferthien was leased, but then, 
without awaiting an answer, mechanically reached 
out his hand for the newspaper, and Aunt was 
absorbed in the- thought that her only, deeply- 
mourned son might now be just such a fine young 
man if only — ^ah Godl 
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Mr. von Perthien wentto the piano and watched 
the young girl as she played a Beethoven sonata 
with much feeling. **Do you like such grave 
music?" he asked as she concluded. 

She nodded, — she knew no other. 
" Do you hke to dance?" 

^'Sophie never dances," cries Aunt Anna sternly 

from the sofa comer. 

"Why not?" 

" Ml I With whom could she dance?" interrupts 
Uncle Joachim — ^he is still drinking his first glass 

— "the balls in Biichow are not enticing, a few 
students, a couple of attorneys, a million girls and 
besides, you know, — we, my wife and I — eh, 
dear?" 

Happiness is not to be found there!" Aunt 
Anna quickly interrupts him. 

Aunt Bertha looks at her husband, and a grave 
nod confirms his opinion. *' Yes, and besides we — 
we two " 

He takes a long, noisy draught. " Hey, Ditscha, " 
he then says, have you any more hot water?" 

She comes with the shmnig little kettle. Aunt 
Anna rises with dignity at this signal, and with 
a "Good-night, dears. Good-evening, Mr. von 
Perthien !" leaves the room with the mien of a 
tragedy queen making an imposing exit. Mr. von 
Perthien seats himself at the piano and begins to 
play a waltz: Strauss's "Beautiful Blue Danube." 
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Ditscha stands behind her uiicle's chair and 
listens to the seductive tones with flushed cheeks 
and shiniDg eyes. What aUuring rhythms! How 

be plays ! 

The handsome, bold-faced fellow seems to dance 
as he plays, and now he suddenly raises his eyes 

and looks at ber. A glance expressing so much, 
gay enjoyment of life and pity — pity for her, poor 
girl — ^wheie is your youth? 

She feels that she blushes, and lowers her eyes ; 
a feeling of anger overcomes her. What does he 
know of her and her life? 

Aunt Bertha has dropped her knitting and stares 
into space; with furrowed brow, Uncle drums on 
the table, bis face twitches as he looks at Distcha. 

'^Hey, Ditscha, do your feet twitch?" he asks. 
** Would you like to dance once, eh? Well, 
mother, try your hand for once, and play a schot- 
tische for them." 

But instead of answering. Aunt Bertha lays her 
knitting on the table, and hurries to the door, con- 
Tulsively searching for her handkerchief as she 
goes. 

Uncle Joachim looks after her, nods a few times, 

then rises, and says with a grim smile: 

Well then, I will see if I can manage a schot- 
tische. Now, sir, engage your partner.*^ 

And he seats himself at the piano; bis bard, 
stiff fingers hit the keys like wooden hammers, 
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while he whistleB simultaDeously, with, a strange, 
grave ezpreaaion, the melody of the dance. 

But Ditscha does not know how it happens that, 
encircled by the young man s arm, she whirib 
around the room, breathless, smiling, to the right, 
to the left, forward, backward — nor does she notice 
the door open, and a little, round, fat woman enter 
and pause as though petrihed, a bottle of Rhine 
wine under one arm, and a tray of plates, glasses, 
fruit and cake in both hands. 

Ditscha and her partner pause just then, the 
pianist cries ''Bravo!" and seeing the maid, rises, 
rushes up to her and takes the bottle from her. 

"Here, you! Rhine wine must be kept cool. 
Do you call it keeping cool to press it to your 
^ heart, goose?" And his laughter fills the whole 
room. 

The old woman makes no re})ly. She sets the 
tray on the table with an unfathomable look, and 
leaves the room. 

Then Aunt Bertha comes in again ; her eyelids 
are red as though from weeping. At sight of her 
Uncle Joachim's face twitches again. He goes 
to the piano and closes the lid with a bang. 
''Enough of that!" says he, and draws the young 
man toward the table. Ditscha sits beside her 
aunt, still heated from dancing. 

Poor little Ditscha ! It is the first and last time 
in her life that she has danced. 
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The wine flows into the glasses and the host 
drinks with his guest, to his father, to past youth, 

but conversation does not become fluent. Almost 
an uncanny sensation overcomes Mr. von Perthien 
amoi^ these strange people who waver between 
laughter and tears. The girl sits there like a shy 
bird. 

^'Ditschen," says the old man, ^have you any 
more hot water?" He has soomed Bhine wine 

and drunk his grog after a time. 

Ditscba pours out bis fourth glass. Aunt 
Bertha looks on oalmly, and only says: '^Dit- 
sohar 

She understands, comes over and kisses the old 
lady's hand for a good*night. Uncle gives her a 
resounding smack on the forehead, and cries : See, 

Bertha, how becoming red cheeks are to the 
witch." 

Ditscha flushes more deeply, bows to Mr. von 
Perthien, and in the next moment has left the 

room. 

After her departure the room seems to have 
become more gloomy to the young man. The two 

before bim seem to have forgotten bow to speak. 
Finally he rises and tbanks them for their cordial 
reception of him. Neither his host nor hostess say a 
-^ord of his coming again. But he tvilloome again. 
Kissing his hostess' hand he ask if be may be per- 
mitted to pay his respects at some future time. 
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Aunt Bertha makes no reply. 
His host coughs. 

''Toil see, my dear PerHiieD, m are old people, 
there is no society here, h'm — if we are not too 
tiresome — we will certainly be pleased — ^at some 
other time — ^but do not promise yourself too much 
of our house, and greet ^-our father for me. Shall 
you write how you found me? Tell him old, 
lonely, very lonely, and here, here especially.'' He 
laid his hand on his heart. ^ Eh, Bertha, here.^ 

Then he drinks and coughs, wipes his lips 
under his mustache, and says nothing more. 
Aunt Bertha too, merely bows silently, and does 
not even notice the young man's stammered: "In 
these rooms I felt as though I were at home.'' 

Meanwhile Hannah stands in the tower room 

before her mistress, Clementine. She is quite 
crimson with anger, and talks uninterruptedly in 
her queer mixture of high and low German, while 
the .spirituelle, delicate, suffering face of the invalid 
wears a weary smile. 

^ As Frederick was not at hand, Miss, and be- 
cause I was going upstairs, I took the cake and 
wine up into the sitting-room just to be obliging, 
but I wish I hadn't, for one only gets vexed and 
annoyed for one's trouble. There our Miss Dit- 
scha was ho])ping around the room with a strange 
young man as though she had gone mad, and the 
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master sitting tiiere playing and whistling. It's 

a sin and a shame the way the child is treated 
here. Miss Anna torments her to death with her 
missionary business, and the master makes un* 
suitable remarks in her presence — it does not hart 
one of our like, but snch a child it will spoil. 
And the mistress hears and sees nothing of it all, 
because her head is always full of the past* And 
now as ill-luck would have it, such a young grey- 
hound — for he is one; I know young men, Miss, 
he is a greyhound, I saw it by the way he stared 
at Miss Sophie— he comes into the house, and is 
treated to the best Rhine wine, which is usually 
only brought out on birthdays, what will bethink? 
He wiU be bold and talk nonsense to our young 
lady, and she will believe it, yes, indeed. I tell 
you she will believe it, for she is bored to death 
because, more's the pity, she does not know herself 
what her young life ought to be." 

"Hannah, Hannah!" admonished Miss Clemen- 
tine, the eldest of the four brothers and sisters von 
Kronen. 

**I only say too plainly what I mean, Miss!" 

" Hannah, you must break yourself of criticis- 
ing, it is not suitable to you." 

"What? I must give up criticising? No, that 
I will not, for it is my duty. And } ou see it too, 
Miss, and I saw it. Is this a life for such a 
young thing? No young society and pleasure? 
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When one^s veius are full of life, and one's heart 
of longing to be something, to do something, to 
be of some use in the world, to put her in a glass 
<^e, shut her up as if she were in a convent, knit- 
ting missionary stockings and seeing the roses 
bloom only from a distance! Is it right? We 
have learned to breathe in the old dust, but such 
a child of eighteen " 

''Calm youTS^, Hannah. Neither you nor I 
can do anything to alter matters, and God alone 
knows how Ditscha's life will be." 

During her harangue, Hannah had been moving 
about and bad gone into the adjoining bed-room. 

**Yes, yes," she miirraurod. "Miss Clementine 
is light again. *Wo two can do nothing to alter 
matters.' " But she did not yield tiie point out- 
wardh^ but called back: "Your brother need not 
have gone courting again, Miss Clementine, or he 
might have picked out an older woman, more 
suited to bim; then Miss Sophie could bave gone 
to him. But when the step-mother is herself a 
child 1 Suppose there should be any babies now, 
boy^s for instance? Then Miss Ditscha would 
have to make the best of it, and give up all hope 
of inheriiiiig Beetzen, and she can stay here 
like Miss Clementine and Miss Anna, with her 
brother." 

"And do we not fare well?" asked the invahd 
gently, while the look of pain on her face deepened. 
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HoDiiah, Hannah, say no more this evening, for 

you are as overflowing with discontent as the eave 
troughs outiiide with rain." 

"Not on my own account/' grumbled the fat 
littie woman, coming back into the room; then 
she raised her mistress and carried her carefully 
into the bed-room. "Dear me, Miss Tina," said 
she tenderly, "you must get a little heayier, you 
are as light as feathers. To-day I got some fine 
eggs from the farmer, and a pair of young 
chickens; you must eat, you must eat, Misis, for 
if anything should happen to you I do not know 
what would become of Miss Ditscha." And a tear 
fell on the invalid's hand. 

"Foolish Hannah,'' said she softly and cheer- 
fully. "I have no idea of dying; as long as you 
are with me it is impossible, for you would not 
let Death come near me." 

** Ah, Miss, I would die with you, for you are 
the bunligbt in this house for Miss Ditscha and 
me. In comparison, Miss Anna and all her char- 
itable works are mere moonlight, and to-morrow, 
Miss, keep Miss Ditscha with you and talk to her 
a while, for the greyhound must have turned her 
head, eh?" 

And Miss Clementine smiled and promised. 

She lay awake a long time thinking of Ditifcha — 
Hannah was so right — poor Ditscha! What 
would become of the child with her deeply pas- 
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sionate naiare? Various little incidents in the 
girl's life cazne to her mind^ all betokening a striy- 
ing after the ideal, unusual self-sacrifice, the 
effort to love with her whole warm, overflowing 
heart, the passionate longing to be loved in return. 

As a little child of five she came in from the vil- 
lage one day, dusty, dishevelled, without a hat, 
her hair tangled, while tears had left streaks on 
her flushed cheeks. In her arms she clasped a 
small, abused dog, which she then put to bed in 
her doll carriage, petting and feeding it, and im- 
ploring it not to die, ah, please not to die. She 
was so beside herself that they had to sepcui'ate her 
forcibly from the whining animal that they might 
take it away and kill it. She wrung her hands 
and screamed for hours, without shedding a tear. 
A doctor was sent for, a doll given her; finally 
they told her the dog was dead. Then she ceased 
screaming. 

'^Does anything hurt him now?" 

**No, no, Ditscha." 

" He surely would have loved me if he had 
gotten well,'' said she, beginning to scream 
^ain. 

One day — she was then fifteen — she amazed the 
household by the strange companions she brought 
home, a ragged woman with a child in her arms, 
a vagabond of the worst sort. Ditscha briefly and 
emphatically demanded shelter for them, as the 
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child had diphtheria. There was great excite- 
ment. Uncle Jo raged and swore. Aunt Anna 

dragged her to the window and gazed down her 
throaty and Aunt Bertha ordered Uie woman to 
the village hospital, an old stone building built by 
an ancestor of the family and still liberally sup- 
ported by them. 

But Ditscha had other views; she trembled and 
turned pale. " That is not Christian !** she cried, 
**if you are afraid she may come in my room. 
I will take care of the child." 

""No, for aside from everything else the disease 
is contagious/' cried Uncle Jo. 

"Suppose everybody thought thus!" said she, 
with flashing eyes. But she was powerless, and 
the woman went to the hospital. Aunt Bertha, 
before Ditscha's eyes, packed a basket of food and 
clothing — it did not soften her. In the evening 
they missed her; she was looked for and found 
iu tliu hospital, where she watched the child while 
the mother went to the city apothecary. Hannah's 
efforts to take the young girl 'away by force were 
vain: she had promised to stay with the child 
until the mother returned. There was nothing for 
Hannah to do but wait. The woman never re- 
turned; she knew the child was in good hands, 
and was glad to be rid of her burden. 

Only at the doctor's direct command did Dit- 
scha leave the child, after she had heen promised 
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that if it recovcK (1 Uncle Joacbim would care for 
it ^and she might bring it up. 

Of course the little thing died, and Ditscha's 
despair was great. Again her grief was summed 
up in the cry : ^ It would surely have loved me a 
littler 

Poor Ditscha! She feels what she lacks, the 
possession of a whole heart. No one in this 
afflicted family is any longer capable of giving all, 
and a nature such as Ditscba's needs bright, 
warm sunshine, not pale, cold rays. 

*^Poor Ditscha!" whispered Clementine, ''what 
will become of you?** 

If she could only do more, but how much longer 
will she live? She will surely help the child, but 
she lacks courage to keep the young girl in the 
quiet sick-room, while her eyes wander so long- 
ingly aud inquiringly toward the window. Clem- 
entine is so modest, she plays the most insignifi- 
cant rdle in the household— the strange, original 
household of Beetzen. She lacks strength to ini- 
tiate Ditscha into the rich realm of her thougiits 
and interests; she tried, but was exhausted after 
the first effort to interest Ditscha in her favorite 
occupation. The invalid lives and has her buiug 
in the wonders of creation, and above all the 
starry heavens fascinate her. In her lonely life 
of renunciation she derives from the infinite the 
comfort she needs : she learns to feel, in compari- 
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8on with.it, as an atom, a nothing, » mere speck 
in creation, a nothing and yet a something, a some- 
thing that can admire and adore, that thauk fully 
and with awe seeks to grasp the marvels disclosed 
by science, a science which she studies with all 
her frail strength. 

On the little balcony before her sitting-room 
window is an excellent telescope, on her table lie 
reports of the latest discoveries, and Caroline 
HerscheFs purtrait hangs ou the vvaii among huge 
charts of the heavens. 

But what does an eighteen-year-old girl care for 
the cold stars on hig*h? Ditscha listened pa* 
tiently to what Aunt Clementine told her of Mars, 
she obediently examined the beautiful planet 
through the glass, but her aunt was forced to ad- 
mit to herself that the planet called earth, with 
its as yet unfamiliar wonders, was far more inter- 
esting to the girl than the red planet yonder. 

Tee, yes, Clementine has not forgotten the time 
when such was the case with her also. Poor 
Ditscha, what will your future be? 

" O God, Thou who guidest the stars, take pity 

on this young, luugin^" licart, and lead it into the 

right paths!" prays the invalid. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A PLOT. 

DiTSOHA does not sleep this night. 

Hans von Perthien rides thoughtfully along the 

dark road. Mr. von Kronen had sent a groom 
with him as far as the bridge, so that his guest, 
wholly unfamiliar with the country, might at 
least reach the high-road without losing his way. 
Having arrived thus fai* iu safety, hu aees lights 
shining in the distance, and learns that there lies 
the town which he must pass quite closely to 
reach Uechte : he resolves, since it is now late, to 
stop at the tavern for a drink. He gives the man 
a cigar, rides to the town, and after inquiring 
the way, goes directly to the inn frequented by 
the young fellows of these parts. He must learn 
further particulars of the von Eronens; Ditscha's 
pretty, mournful face pleased him, but of course, 
if there is no money to back it, he must be on his 
guard. He must marry money, or else he can- 
not keep his estate. His father is always making 
fresh inroads upon it to satisfy old ones. Hard 
limes are in store for the future heir, with private 

debts and all kinds of expensive passions: these 
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accursed debts left behmd bim in Halle really em- 
bitter his life. 

In the smoky, low room of the inn, with the 
petroleum lamps banging from tbe ceiling, sit a 
number of men, most of them respectable beer- 
drinkera» as he says to himself. In the next room 
a game of billiards is being played. The very 
blond waitress with freckled face and dazzling 
white apron, who brings beer to his solitary table, 
tells him that the gentlemen in there are from the 
court, and a couple of volunteers horn U(K"bte. 

"lieeden and Timpe,'' he thinks, and surely 
enough, as he enters, he sees them watching the 
game. 

"Pertbien — so late?" they ask. 

''From Beetzen," he replies, allowing them to 
introduce him to the others, and then repeating: 
"From Beetzen." 

'* Refused . admittance, of course?" says one. 
" Very sorry — ^left a card?" 

" Not at all," he says lazily. 

" Admitted to the balls of Beetzen cry the two 
together in amazement. 

« Certainly r 

**Then you must possess a magic word to enable 
you to cross this tbreshold." " How did you suc- 
ceed in taming the old bear in his den?" ''How 
is tbe fair Sophie?" are questions asked almost in 
a breath. 
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I had no difficulty; my father and Kronen are 
old friends, that is all.*' He does not notice the 

question about Ditscha. 

''A most peculiar ielluw, Joachim von Kronen/' 
says one. 

Absurdly prond t One who is not descended 

from a Montmorenci does not exist for him,*' 
says another. 

^ Used to be a nice old fellow, Wild Jo." 

"Oh yes, when he has enough drink." 

"He has grown so peculiar since the boy's 
death,'' says an elderly professor. " Only fancy, 
gentlemen, his only son and heir was drowned on 
Christmas eve — it was terrible." 

" Were you living here then?'' some one asks. 

^'Yes," he replies simply. '^I was tutor at 
Beetzen Manor at that time. It is no secret j do 
you care to hear it, Mr. von Perthien?" 

The two men seat themseWes at some dis- 
tance from the players, in a window recess; the 
waitress brings them fresh foaming beer, and 
the blond-bearded little Dr. Nietzgen relates as 
follows: 

"I suppose that you are acquainted with the 
family aft'airf? of tlie von Kronens?" 

*'Not at all," replies the young man. ''My 
father knew Mr. von Kronen about thirty years ago. 

At that time the dragoons were stationed here 

in Buchow. ajid the two served their year together. 
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My father was ofteD at Beetzen, aod still speaks 
of the house as xnagnificeDt for those days, and I 

reinember — at that time I %Yab a boy of eight — bow 
he cue day remarked that he had received notice 
of the engagement of Wild Jo*'' 

'^Quit« right, 'Wild Jo' he was always caDed," 
laughed the doctor. 

Later, the friendship of the two men slum- 
hered," continued von Perthien, ** and only when 
my father recommended me to take a practical 
course at Uecbte did he remember that Beetzen 
was near by, and expressed a wish that I call upon 
,Mr. von Kronen." 

" Well, you can soon be informed of the affairs,'* 
said Nietzgen. The ^at^c^e, and soon after the 
wife, of von Kronen was a Miss von Zweifelden, 
a good, simple creature, quite jjretty, an excellent 
housekeeper, and wealthy, but above all things of 
a good, old, noble family. After two years they 
had a son. Qreat rejoicing, of course! Wild 
Jo's two sisters, Miss Anna and Miss Clementine, 
who have remained unmarried, as well as the 
younger brother, the father of the young girl now 
living at Beetzen — at that time be was ensign — 
stood god-parents, and after the advent o£ the son 
and heir, Wild Jo became quite a tame Jo. The 
young wife, who during the first years of her mar- 
riage bad many grounds for complaint of her hus- 
band, could complain no longer. He developed 
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all the virtues of a ^ood father of a family, and 
Beetzen was a small Paradise, so to speak. 

When the boy, who was called ^ Achim' to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, was ten years old, 
I entered the family. That was the golden time 
of my life, Mr. von Perthien, for you can imagine 
nothing more comfortable than life in the old 
manor house. Wild Jo always hapjiy and con- 
tent, his wife ever thoughtful of the comfort of 
those about her, his sistera not remarkably learned 
but clever, especially the elder, Clemeutine, of 
whom more later. A charming household, simple, 
healthy: harvest-festivals, summer picnics, little 
New Year's jokes, really it was delightful. At 
that time he drank no grog. Well, matters went 
on so until the boy was sixteen. Not an unusually 
gifted child, but simple like all of them, healthy, 
and with a thirst for information about every- 
thing pertaining to his future calling. Slender as 
a birch, with curly brown hair, and extravagantly 
fond of all sports. He sat his horse superbly! 
His father's radiant face when they rode together 
was indescribable. Then came the fatal Christ- 
mas eve. The house was full of company, among 
others the brother with his newly wedded wife- 
he was captain then — several cousins on leave, 
their sisters and others. The boy was to receive 
a new English horse for a present, and they had 
sent him away that he might not see it vvheu it 
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was brought into the stable: it was here in the 
stable of Grundmann the dealer, and had come 

directly from EnglaiKl. 

** I do not know bow it ha])pened that I did not 
accompany him, probably Mrs. von Kronen had 
asked me to assist in her preparations; I only re- 
member that all the house was in a state of fes- 
tivity, that it snowed and froze, that it smelled of 
cake everywhere, and the ladies and gentlemen 
did not know what to do to pass the time until the 
presentation of gifts, and finally Miss Clementine 
proposed a walk across the meadow to the river. 
From my window I saw them start. Miss Clem- 
entine ahead. Slie was a pretty, stately woman 
then, and the especial idol uf the boy. They said 
that she had had an unhappy love affair, had 
fallen in love, when a girl, with a Berlin astro-- 
nomical professor, whom she had met at some 
watering-place, and — ^well, a Kronen and a pro- 
fessor ! Of course Wild Jo would never have con- 
sented, and so — as they said — she gave him up, 
and wearied no one with her grief. 

^ So then, I saw them start, and Miss Clemen* 
tine called up to me that she would look for 
Achim." 

The little man paused for a moment, drew a deep 
breath, drank, fumbled at his cravat as though it 

were too tight, then continned hoarsely: 

And they found him. He was skating on the 
3 
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river, and Miss Clementine ventured out on the 
ice to admire her nephew from near-by. He 
called something to her that she did not under- 
stand, and she went on, fancy ing be had encour- 
aged her to advance. Then she felt the ice trem- 
ble . beneath her feet, felt it break, and that she 
was sinking into the water. She screamed and 
lost consciousness, and when she came to herself 
-^she found herself saved, but the boy — the boy 



"I have passed through iuuch, Mr. von Per- 
thien, but sucli a time — no, no, I can say no more 
about it. If I live to be a hundred I will never 
forget the mad rage of Kronen, bis terrible laugh, 
and the reaction, which made him almost an idiot 
— let me be silent about the wife. 

''Therefore the sun no longer shines in Beetzen, 
therefore is there no entertaining, and for this 
reason the pretty girl pines away her youth there. 
For this reason is the wife only a spirit of the 
past, the husband so grim, this is the cause of 
the grog — so much grog; no star shines upon the 
house> the bailiff does what he will— it is all the 
same to Jo von Kronen, his heir is dead——" 

"And the unfortunate sister?" asks Perthien. 

"Paralyzed since that day, by the coldness of the 
water or the terrible shock, I know not which." 

" And how comes the young girl at Beetzen?** 

" Her mother died at her birth^ and the father 



was under the ice— dead ! 
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brought the child to Mrs. Bertha thinking to alle- 
viate her grief thus. She took her, provided her 
with food and clothings knowing she is a von 
Kronen, and the probable heiress of everything, 
but — " he shrugged his shoulders — "the sun is 
lacking, the sun \ And when I see the girl with 
her Aunt Anna or Bertha, with her pale face and 
sad questioning eyes — good heavens! My girls ^ j 
are very poor, but they can laugh and enjoy thern^..^ / 
selves." ^ I 

Mr. von Perthien has become thoughtful. Sup- 
pose he could rescue the enchanted princess ! 

" I will go there often," says he . 

** Do not trouble yourself," says the other, rising. \, 
"No one will be at home for 3'ou the second lime." ^ 

"Oho I" says Perthien, with all the self -con- \ 
fidence of twenty-four years. I 

Good luck then, sir !" ^ ' J 

"Thank you, doctor." 

While Hans von Perthien rides home he makes 
a plan. Both Beetzen and Ditscha must be co; 

quered — both ! One alone would bo of no use to 
him. And then for once his father will be satis- 
fied ; he has no cause to be thankful to him, Hans, 
as yet, and so will the usurers in Halle. Nor 
shall Ditscha regret it; he will take her to ever}^ 
possible dance, for the girl is simply bored to 
death here. Aunt Bertba and Wild Jo shall find 
him a son-in-law quitu conune il faui^ and the 
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dreadful aunt, with her missioDary stockiDgs, can 

be suppressed after a while. 

He arrives at Uechte with his two compauions, 
very tired, and this prevents him from further 

dwelling upon hih plan of campciigii to-daj, but 

conquer be will and must. 
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CHAPTEK IIL 

TH£ RESULT OF A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

« 

When Hans von Perthien calls again at Beetzen 
he is unlucky. At Christmas time, when the mis- 
fortuue befell theui, sadness broods year in and 
year out over Beetzen. He is not received. Mrs. 
von Kronen had declared that it was beyond her 
strength to see such a haudsonie, slender 3'oung 
fellow in her house, for tlieir lost son would have 
been just so old, and Joachim von Kronen bad 
said she should have her way, and was now in a 
fearful mood, a noiGod which even Aunt Anna, 
with her morning prayers,' could not conquer, 
although she spoke much of humility and the doty 
of bearing one's cross patiently. 

Aunt Anna, too, has cause to dissatisfied 
with Ditscha. After that visit the young girl 
went around for several days with flushed cheeks 
and shining eyes, but from the nir.nu nt when, in 
her presence, Frederick was told that if visitors 
called — the head forester and pastor of course ex- 
cepted — no one was at home, color and happiness 

disappeared again from the pretty face. She 
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shivered, sat still, did indeed everythiDg she had 
to do, but with evident unwillingness. 

Hannah found this quite a matter of course, 
*'foi' Miss Clementine, it is this wav: if one is 
never to hear and see, the cottOD must not be taken 
from the ears, or the bandage from the eyes for 
one moment, only to put them back again, for then 
it is pure cruelty. And even if what Misis Dit- 
scha has seen and heard is of the most inferior 
quality, she surely thinks it delightful, because 
she has never had anything to cum pare it ^vitij, ^o 
she may easily take a wooden apple for a pippin." 

While she made these wise remarks Hannah 
was setting the table, beside which her mistress 
sat in her invalid chair near the vi^indow. It is a 
cosy, pretty room, this semicircular tower room 
with its furniture dating back to the beginning 
of the century. The red firelight is refleetLd in 
the little silver kettle, under which burns a spirit 
lamp. Although only three o^dock in the after- 
noon it is already nearly dark ; the sky is overcast 
heavily, and the leafless branches of the trees pre- 
sent a mournful sight. Fortunately, the ever- 
greens on the other side of the lawn hide the grave- 
yard from view, or it would have been an even 
more doleful aspect; the dark forest which shuts 
off the distance, the spires of Buchow, usually vis- 
ible, and the old castle of Uechte, to-day are veiled 
in the mist and fog. 
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« 

Before the invalid stand a couple of bright pink 
roses the last of the year. As lopg as there are 

roses, Joachim von Kronen daily sends some to 
his unfortunate sister; he never fails iu atteutioD, 
everything that can please her is done. The most 
expensive astronomical works, the softest rugs, 
the most complicated American invalid chair, 
everything, everything he buys her, but — he will 
not see her. Only once a year, on New Tear^s 
morning, he comes into her room, rough, noisy, 
abrupt: " Well, how are you? Happy New Year I 
—hope you are feeling better— do you want any- 
thing?" He looks past her as he speaks, and she 
strokes his hand, while her eyes rest full of sori-ow 
and pity on bis twitching face. 

Nothing, Joachim, I want nothing. I Humk 
you heartily for all you do for me." 

Then he goes again, coughing, blowing his nose, 
and for the rest of the day he is ill and Miss Clem* 
entine also. 

!Novv she turns her head: "Did you tell Miss 
Sophie, Hannah, that I expect her about three 
o'clock?" 

"Yes, Miss, and here she is," was the an- 
swer. 

Ditscha appears between the portidres. 

** I am late, dear Aunt Tina,*' she says in ex- 
cuse. " I fell asleep on my sofa, and then had to 
tinish the letter to papa." 
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" What has tired you so, little girl?" asks Aunt 
Tina, stroking the magnificent brown hair. 
*'0h, I do not know, Auntie, I am always 

tired," she replies apathetically, aud Beats herself 
in one of the deep arm-chairs. 

" What have jou been doing all day?" 

"Nothing especial. Practised, dusted — Aunt 
Anna is making white frocrks fur India, and I 
sewed on them; then Aunt Bertha is potting 
game for the winter, and asked me to come in the 
kitchen to taste and see if lliore were enough 
juniper berries in, and because 1 said 'yes,* she 
said: 'Nonsense!' so Rieka must put in a 
few more. And at dinner, Uncle Jo quarrelled 
with Aunt Anna over missionary matters, and 
said she ought first to look after our village 
children, who were worse than savages. Then 
I meant to go to walk, but j)a}>a's letter came, 
and one from Lieschen Lindenberg — " now 
her lips quivered as though with suppressed 
weeping. 

" And what does your papa write?" 

^He is well," says Ditscha, swallowing her 
tears, " he was in Berlin, but — only think — " she 
swallows a.i^aiii — " he writes that I cannot come 
for Chii.stuias this 3'ear. Why not? Aunt Bertha 
will tell me in due time." 

An expression of deepest woe lay on Ditscha's 
face as she said this. 
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*'Ah well, postponed is not given np, child/' 
said the old lady consolingly. 

** Papa wrote that too.** 

''And your friend Lieschen, what does she 
write?" 

The sad face brightens. "Only fancy, aunt,* 
she askg me not to speak oi it, but I can tell yon, 
you are so silent — she is secretly engaged. The 
whole letter is written dreadfully and almost 
blotted out with tears, and at the end she writes : 
'Excuse the writing, but Fritz is standing behind 
me and kissing me.' Then a blot, and in a man's 
handwriting: 'Greeting to his dear Lieschen's 
friend from your happy (happy three times un- 
derlined) — Fritz Hennecke.'" • 

'^Only think," says Hannah in surprise, ''and 
she so young! Much too young is Miss Liesing!" 

"And fancy, aunt," continues Ditscha, "he 
fell in love with her because she paints so beauti- 
fully, Lieschen writes. He is an artist too. It 
must be delightful to have a talent, Aunt Tina," 
she adds softly, " I have none at all, none at all." 

Nonsense, Miss Ditscha," cries Hannah, who 
has just filled the coffee-cups and poured out 
cream for her mistregs. " You can have that too 
if you want. One can acquire talents. Old 
Xurzlob, who is a clerk with the councillor in 
Biichow, his eldest boy is an artist too, and there 
was even something in the paper about his picture, 
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that he exhibited in Berlin, and I remember how 
Eurzloh used to say to me: *It is so unfortunate. 
Our Otto smears everything. The chairs and 

tables and Heaven knows what not.' He only 
made up his mind to that/* s^iys she, ^*and no 
whipping helped. You see, Miss, you should 
make up your mind to acquire some talent just 
for your own pleasure, for you need not learn to 
sell your work, since you have money to live on.** 

Ditscha smiled, but her eyes were full of tears. 

She nods to Haiiiuih, who leaves the room with 
a "Just try it I" and stirs her coffee. 

^ Would you read aloud a few pages to me, 
Ditscha?" says Aunt Clementine to divert her 
thoughts, 

^0£ course, aunt? The new continuation of 
that story?" 

" Oh no — I should like — would you not like to 
read some of the classics with me? I have not 
read them for a long time, and you scarcely know 
them, do you?" 

Only from my literature lessons, Aunt Tina; 
the library is still always locked, as you know." 

**But you would enjoy it? For instance— ah, 
let us select at haphazard, go to the bookcase and 
pick out something." 

Ditscha obeys. 

** Faust?" says the old lady, gazing doubtfully 
at the book her niece hands her, " But you are 
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old eDOugh. Can you see? If not I will ring for 
the lamps.*' 

But Ditscha croucbeB in the bay window oppo- 
site her aunt, and reads : 

''Have now, alas, philosophy *' 

Aunt Tina listens as the girl reads in a trem- 
bling voice: 

''Ah, could I but in ihy dear light 
Wander at will on mountain height, 
RouDd Tnountain caves with spirits hover. 
Float iu Lliy beams the meadows over. 

Woe ! do tliese walls still prison me? 
Thou gloomy cell, my curse on thee I 

Placed here by the Creator's hand 
This is thy world ! This place a world I 

And still thou askest why doth throb 
Timid the heart within thy breast? 
Why pains inexplicable rob 
Thy life of all sweet peace and rest? 
Instead of living nature, where 
Qod meant to dwell mankind, his sons, 
In smoke and mould surround thee here 
Grim skeletons and dead men's bones. 

Ditscha suddenly stops reading, drops her bead 
on the book and begins to weep aloud. 
*• Oh, Aunt Tina, Aunt Tina !" 

Her aunt is alarmed, " Why, Ditscha, child, 
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Sophie dearT' she cries, and thinks: "Alas, the 
child now clearly lealizes what she lacks, and 
longs for it !" And aloud she says : What is the 

matter, my dear child?" 

Ditscha springs up. ^^Oh, aunt, I will come 
again, please excuse me for a moment. I will 

only take a turii in the park. I cim suffocating 
here in the room — please — please '* 

Already she has fled, has picked up a shawl 
from the chair in tiie outer room, and now rushes 
downstairs and through the ball outdoors. 

Sohhing, she hurries down a side path, on and 
on, past the gardener's lodge, and out of the park, 
as tli()ii<^h its walls oppressed her. She walks on 
along the wet, rough path over the helds, between 
the park wall and forest. Ah, how desolate is 
this wintry world, how gloomy and cold, not a 
living being far or near; above her the silent 
clouds, near-by the silent forest, and yonder the 
quiet, gloomy manor house in the noiseless park. 

Not a light shines in iliu windows, — of course 
not, they sit there in the twilight, they have noth- 
ing that they care to see in the pleasant lamphght, 
and grief and misery like to brood in the darkness. 
Aunt Bertha sits in the sofa corner, and Uncle Jo 
wanders up and down the room ; neither speaks a 
word, for the departed, the drowned son's spirit 
flits a.bout and asks them : How can 3'ou even 
live yet without mei* How can you even endure 
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existence? What are all your other possessions? 

ITothing — without me! A fine estate, a comforta- 
ble house, your* mutual affection — nothing 1 And 
what have you in my stead? A strange girl — 
what can she be to you? Nothing! She is tliere, 
very well, she is there 1 Feed her for all 1 care, 
she will not crowd me out. I the chief person am 
here, although dead. Nothing and no one can re- 
place me !" 

Ditscha is desperate. Ah, for one single heart 
. to whom I might be something! But no one 

wants me, no one !" her heart cries out. Papa 
does not miss me. Liesing I have now lost too, 
and Aunt Tina? Aunt Tina is only sorry for me, 
and glad when the dreamy, stupid girl leaves her 

room.-' 

Ah, if at least she might work, work until she 
was tired, like a day-laborer's wife, and then find 

in sleep forget fulness of her useless, superfluous 
existence. 

But there is not even work for her. 

She has climbed the grassy slope to the Woods ; 
there stands a rough rustic seat, (hi])ping with 
moisture from the autumn mist, and strewn with 
withered leaves. In the west the black clouds 
have lifted slightly, the landscape is bathed in a 
faint yellow light; Ditscha stares at it until her 
eyes pain her. 

Suddenly she hears the stamping and snorting 
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of a horse; a rider comes toward her across the 

fields at a short distance, a rider who at this 
momeDt checks the animal and, turned from her, 
gazes at the manor. 

Her heart almost ceases heating ; in spite of the 
twilight she recognizes him, it is Hans von Per- 
thien. She stares at him hxedly, and has hut one 
wish, that he may not see her. Why, she does 
not know herself. Suddenly he turns his head 
and gazes at her. A few minutes elapse, during 
which they do not take their eyes from each other, 
for he, too, has recognized her; then he springs 
from bis horse, and, leading it, climbs the 
slope. 

Miss von Kronen, I call this luck I" His voice 

is so frank and gay that Ditscha's fears vanish. 
"What in all the world are you doing here at this 
hour?" he continues. I imagined you sitting in 
the drawing-room at Beetzen, at the piano, im* 
pruvising upon Beethoven themes, and now 1 meet 
you here. Do you know that I was so bold — you 
probably cannot understand it — as to call upon your 
uncle, or rather your aunt, again? Of course 
with the same success, the family was not receiv- 
mg." 

He had seated himself beside Ditscha, and 

kissed her trembling lianu. The horse stood pa- 
tiently beside him, the old animal seemed to be 
familiar with such situations. 
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^ At Christmas time aunt receives no one," she 
stammered. 

"Oh, and I had luuked forward like a child to 
a continuation of the other afternoon." 
Ditscha is silent. 

« Will it always be so?" 

** Yes !" says she hopelessly. 
" And yon put up with that?" 

As you see/' quite as hopelessly. 
" I should like to set fire to the old nest at all 
four comers," he laughs. 

Pray do so, I have no objection," says she de- 
fiantly. 

He pricks up his ears, her mood is favorable. 
"At all four corners,'' he repeats; ^'and then — 
then I would plunge into the flames to save 

you." 

Ditscha shrugs her shoulders. ''Mere talk," 
she thinks. 

" This is not the right way !" he thinks to him- 
self. "I wish," he continues, "you could visit my 
mother, such a dear, jolly little mother she is and 
how she loves sunshine and young people and 
gayety. Her only grief is that she has no daugh- 
ter, a young daughter whom she could dress in 
pink tulle and take to balls, with whom she could 
grow young again." 

" I would not suit her," she declares, against her 
will, almost roughly. " I do not want to go to 
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balls. I only want — I ouly *' She pauses, for 

she feels that a sob rises to her throat. 

^ I have no right to ask the cause of jour grief/' 
he iiiurmurs. 

I have no grief," she gasps out in spite of her 
tears. 

"If vou onlv had a brother, Miss von Kronen. 
Imagine that you iiad one and lie sat — he sits here 
beside you, would you not tell him?" 

** I would say to him : My dear boy, you can not 
help me either !" she cries, springing up. 

''Ditscha!" he whispers boldly, catching the 
folds of her gown. *'Dltscha, do not go. I do 
not know when I Avill see you again. May I tell 
you something? Of late, Ditscha — 1 have been a 

wild fellow— but of late— ah, Ditscha " he has 

sunk down beside her on the wet earth, and presses 
her gown to his eyes. "You could help me!" he 
murmurs. 

Trembling, she has dropped down upon the seat 

again, tlie shawl has slipped from her head, ami 
the heavy fog dampens her hair. She se(-s noth- 
ing more, she hears only his stammered words : he 
has been wild and wicked, but she can help him, 
make him good, for at sight of her a better, a 
purer world has opened before him I Did she not 
believe in love at first sight? Every evening he 
has come here along the forest road, and gazed up 
at her windows for hours, — did she never suspect 
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it? Will she help him to bo a good maiiy On his 
knees lie will tbaiik her all his life, and — if she 
will not, then — then come what may ! 

This storm, burst upon her so unprepared, falls 
upon her heart like refreshiug dew. Can she be 
something to a human being? Can she help some 
one to find the right path? She shudders, clasps 
her hands, and asks : I? oh, what can 1 do?'* 

" Give me the hope of seeing you. By tolera- 
ting my love help me to win yours ! Let me think 
of you in all that I do. Ditscba, dear Ditscha, 
love me a little, a very little!" 

She can hear her heart beat. A chaos of dis« 
senting voices seem ringing in her ears, only for a 
moment; then iier resolve is taken. 

"Ditscha, love me!" he pleads. 

^Yes," says she childishly, will love you, 
Mr. von Perthien." 

" Hans, Ditscha, Hans 

will love you, Hans," she repeats solemnly, 
although she does not know how she is to bogin ; 
"but you must really bo good," she adds. 

"Oh, so good!" he whispers, and sits beside her 
on the bench, *'so good! I am already. With 
you one cannot be otherwise than good.'* And 
he tries to clasp her passionately in his arms. 

Then she springs up : " No, no !" says she, re- 
pulsing him. 

" Why, Ditscha 1" He is quite taken aback. 
4 
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" You do not love me " 

" Yes — I will — I shall — but you — you must first 
speak to uncle. 

" Yes, of course !" says he quickly. " I will go to 
him to-morrow — of course " 

^'I will prepare him," declares Ditscha, and 
draws back another step, for he has taken her 
trembling hand and pressed it to his lips and eyes. 
"Ditscha — Sophie von Kronen, my fiancee T he 
whispers passionately, and again tries to draw her 
to him. 

Then slie springs aside and glides like a shadow 
down the slope. 

''Ditschal" he calls, but already darkness has 
swallowed her up. He gropes up and down in 
vain, muttering an oath. Meanwhile she lias 
run back by the way she came, and now stands 
inside the park, leaning against a tree, and sob* 
bing as though her heart would break. 

What has she done? What has she done? 

How can she learn to love him? She scarcely 
knows bim; yes, she feels that she is highly in- 
dili'erent to him. She had imagined it would be 
quite diiferent to be engaged — engaged ! 

What shall she do now? Upstairs Aunt Tina is 
waiting, and if she does not come soon Hannah 
will look for her, and besides it is almost siijiper 
time. Shall she speak to Uncle before? Or shall 
she wait for the third glass of grog after supper? 
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The latter seems the wisest plan, and she goes 
slowly into the house, upstairs, and knocks at 

Miss Clementine's door. 

She has not even been missed. 

The invalid raises from her hook her eyes 
weary with reading, and asks: ^Back fdready, 
Ditscha?'* 

^ Yes, Aunt Tina,'' and she crouches in front of 
the stove as she feels one shudder after another 

shake her form. 

" Aunt Anna was looking for you; she wished 
to tell you that the slippers you embroidered are 
to be given at Christmas to a young clergyman, 
who leaves for India in January." 

It is so wholly indifferent to Ditscha at this 
moment, who receives her slippers. But she 
draws a stool np to Auiit Tina's side, crouches ou 
it, and lays her bead on the arm of the invalid's 
chair. 

All evasions are distasteful to her; she has her 

father's soldier nature, but not a trace of diplo- 
macy. She is honest, even at the risk of giving 
offence, and especially honest with herself. 

**Aunt Tina," she asks, "do you think that 
I am capable of making some one — a man— 
happy?" 

Aunt Tina listens in amassement. 

"Yes," says she, "certainly, if you love him, if 
you wish to make him happy." 
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"Yes, 1 wish it." 

*'Dit8cba!'' cries the invalid) crimson with 
alarm. 

"I have just become engaged, Aunt Tina," says 
she, as calmly as though she were saying : I have 
just been dusting;," or something similar. " You 
do not believe me, aunt? But it is true. I know 
I can make some one good and happy — is not that 
a worthy task for a life?" 

**Who? who?" gasps the old lady. 

"You do not know him, aunt, — Hans von Per- 
thien. He is at Uechte, with old Calwarwisch, to 
learn how to manage an estate. His father and 
Uncle Jo were old friends — you say nothing, 
aunt?" 

"No — I — what should I say — what can I say? 
Speak to your uncle, your father. May God 

spare you all the disappointment which such a 
precipitate step brings with it!" 

Ditecha rises. She feels that she is not under- 
stood here. 

" I shall speak to Uncle Jo at once — why should . 
I be disappointed? I am so thankful that any one 
wants m@." 

"Ditscha, would ycni liavo said *yes' so ([uickly 
if your father had not writteu you this moruing 
that for the present you could not come to him, or 
if you had not received the news of Liesing's 
engagement?" 
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''It is possible, aunt, that papa's letter in- 
fluoDoed my decision— yes, I believe it did. I am 

DothiDg to papa, so there is no reason why I 
should consider him. He will be glad to have 
me off his hands. ^ 

"And Uncle Jo- and Aunt Bertha?" 

"Well?" saysDitscha. 
Ditscha, ungrateful child 

TFngrateful? Why, Aunt Olementine, I am 
the only one who prevents them from wholly giv- 
ing themselves up to their grief. I am not un- 
grateful. I surely do not wish to be ! You do not 
understand, aunt, what our relations to each 
other are, you never see us together." 

^No, I do not see you together; I merely think 
that, even if Jo cannot show it, he still is fond of 
you.** 

Ditscha's lips curl. She wishes more than that 
some one should be a little fond of her. And she 

knows better: when she is gone, the waves of 
every-day life will close over the tiny spot she has 
left, and aU will go on as calmly and smoothly as 
before. No, nooae^wid raigSiher/; ' ' ; - 

" You are mistaken, «unt,^"- gays, ^he shortly, 
kisses her hand, and; goes tc'ld^^ foF Vti<ih Jq. 

At this time he is to be fiDtit^ in jsis^stud^, at 
the writing-desk over which hangs the life-size 
picture of his dead darling ; around him antlers, 
the whole room is fairly lined with antlers; even 
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the chandelier, the clock, the little smoking- table, 
and hooks for coats are made of them. 

Uncle is smoking, the air is almost thick enough 
to cut, and sits bent over a letter which he is read- 
ing. He does not notice Bitscha's entrance; only 
when CaBsar ruhs against her . and gives a short 
bark does lio sco lier. 

"Is it you, Sophie?" 

^'Yes, uncle, I should like to speak to yon 
about something. Have you time?** 

"You, too, received a letter from your father, 
child?" 

'^Yes, but I have not come about that. Uncle 

Joachim.*' 
" Ah? What is it then— out with it!" 

To-morrow you will receive a caller, uncle." 
" No, indeed \ Frederick has his orders.'* 

"I wanted to ask 3'oi], Uncle Joachim, to make 
an exception for once in favor of this caller, and 
not refuse taeee him. He wishes to ask you ** 

She stammers and breaks off. Uncle Jo gazes 
at her in such amazement from under his bushy 
eye^rfii^.: •'^^Itis' solmethiiig ^important," she fin- 
isheet'softlyrV v : 

***ft''lta^,is:it'i^heii sohi'ghiy important?" he asks 
neryo'o^l}*, • "iiaiid ^hy aa:e you Bo solemn and mys- 
terious?" 

" Mr. von Perthien " she stammers. 

He starts up, a whistle comes from his lips. 
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'^Qood gracious! I am sony, yes, I am very 

sorry, dear child ; but 1 really did not know what 
the gentleman in question had to say to me of im- 
portanoe,'' says he shortly and coldly, puffing yig- 
orously at his pipe. 

"But I know, uncle; Jhe wishes to tell you that 
we are engaged. Don't be angry, uncle, I did 
not wish to trouble you; he has my consent 
already.** 

" Indeed ! Well, for the present this consent is 
not yours to bestow, nor mine either. Therefore, 
pray do not consider yourself engaged as yet. 
The decision rests with your father. Mr. von 
Perthien may apply to him. If Klaus gives his 
consent, I cannot prevent you from rushing to 
your misfortune; if the decision lay with me I 
should say no. Do you understand? No!" be 
repeats loudly, knocking on the table so that the 
lamp trembles, and Aunt Bertha, deathly pale 
with fright, comes rushing from the next room 
where she had been sitting in the dark, and 
behind her Aunt Anna. 

Jo, you are always so violent," says the latter 
reprovingly. " Pray, what is the matter?'* 

" What is the matter? Who would not be vio- 
lent? Here is a silly girl who has just told me 
she is engaged — fait accompli — and we are sur- 
prised with this— the young people of to-day. 
Confidence in older people's ezperiencer— respect — 
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no longer exist. Why, Bsrtba, you remember 
when we were engaged I went to your father, 

and 

''Hans tried to coruo to you aud court me in the 
customary way, but you would not let him into 
your house," says Ditscha. 

Aunt J^ertlia clutches at her throat as though 
she were suffocating. " Ditscha I Why, Ditscha I" 
is all she can bring herself to say. 

But Aunt Anna cries: "She calls him Hans 
already! Jo, is not that quitu as though two 
peasants had met one night at a dance, and the 
next day they are one! Ohild, foolish child, do 
you know what is in tlie BibleV 'To marr}' is^ 
well, but not to many is Ijetter !' " 

There are all kinds of things in the Bible," 
thundered Uncle Jo. **Tt also says: 'It is not 
good for man to be alone,' but it depeiuls upon 
whom one wishes to marry I It shall be as I 
said,'' he continues, "I will not receive Mr. von 
Perthien. If this at^rceable fellow fancies that 
because as a young man I was gay with his 
father he has a right to break in here like a wolf 
into a fold, he is mistaken. Go to your room, 
Dittscha, and think over your foolishness. I shall 
write to your father and also to the charming Mr. 
von Perthien.'' 

Ditscha stands in the middle of the room, 
her slender figure in its plain, dark-green cloth 
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gown drawn up to ber full height, her delicate 

head visible in the clouds of smoke as though sup- 
ported by thera. Her eyes are lowered, ber mouth 
defiant. She knows very well that if the noisy 
man there had taken her by the band, had said to 
her, "Ditbcba, child, do yuu really then love bim? 
Have confidence in Uncle Jo; tell me, Ditscha, 
it is your imagination,'' she would have hidden 
her head on his breast and sobbed : " Uncle, I do 
not know — 1 believe you are right. I do not love 
him. I — it is pure despair on my part; help me, 
love me a little 

But at this treatment her every nerve rebels. 
Wounded to the very heart, defiant, she goes out, 
and at each step of the stairs she repeats to her- 
self : ** I love him — Hans, I love you. I will help 
you, I will be true to you 

And she writes him to this effect, begging him 
to expose himself to no unpleasantness, and not to 
coTno, sinco Uncle Jo is wholly opposed to the 
matter. " But I will be true to you, and to-morrow 
afternoon I will walk along the field path if you by 
chance——" 

She stops, the blood rushes hotly to her cheeks. 
'^A rendezvous! Sophie von Kronen, a rendez- 
vous T 

She scratches it out, lays her head on the table 
and meditates. Then she writes the letter once 
more, omitting the conclusion. Sophie von 
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Kronen will not meet her lover secretly, he must 
content himeelf with the assurance of her fidel- 
ity. 

It is hardly a love-letter ; there is no trace of ten- 
deroess, of warm feeling, hut she writes that she 
will keep her plighted word, that she hopes — no, 
that she is sure that her father will not refuse his 
consent. 

Finally Hannah brings the young girl's supper 

to her room. H iniKih is of course informed. 
But Ditscha has written to her father also, and 
now sits at a table working on a Christmas present 
for some one. , She is perfectly calm by this time, 
and even smiles when Hannah brings in her 
supper, with a silent side glance at her. 

" It is quite as though I had committed a crime, 
Hannah," says she. " Have I then stolen, or ?" 

^'Yes, I think so too, Miss Ditscha, as though 
you were seven years old and not allowed to come 
to the table. And I don't wonder that you want 
to get out of this house. But there is a door ; why 
do you run your head through the wall. Miss 
Ditscha?" 

Ditscha gazes at her gloomily. 
Don't be vexed with me. Miss Sophie, dear, 
but " 

**Ah, Hannah, pray do not you torment me 
too?" cries the girl. " Did you let people try to 
dissuade you when you were engaged?" 
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^No, indeed!'' cries Hannah. "Ah, hut he was 
a man — suob a man ! Much too good for me and 

for this old world." 
" Oh, yes!" 

I know. Every one thinks her choice the hest, 
Miss Ditscha. But when one has to take a great 
leap, she must first go back a bit — that is to say, 
think it over and pray, not hop over the ditch 
with both feet at once without thinking; and that 
is what you have done. God give you happi- 
ness !" 

Ditscha is left alone, alone on the evening of her 
engagement; no warm words of congratulation, 

no loving speeches! She feels nothing but cold- 
ness and solitude. Suddenly she stretches out her 
arms: ''If only I had a mother!" she cries aloud, 
''who would tell me what I ought to do. She 
would love me!" 

But she has no mother, has never known one. 
She does not know the delight of a mother's kiss, 
does not know the feeling of boundless confidence, 
of protection such as one enjoys at a mother's 
side. She has only a father, who wrote to her to- 
day that she could not come at Christmas for — oh, 
some trifling reason. And Ditscha has dreamed 
for the last six months only of this Christmas 
visit by day and night; has longed for her father 
with every fibre of iier love-tliirsty heart, and she 
may not go. 
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Suddenly she fancies she hears Hans von Per- 
thien's voice: "Ditseha, love me, save me, help 
me to be good !" 

She will love him, she will— tor very despair, 
not love* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DECISION. 

*^Dbar Jo: — Of gourse Ditscha's happiness is 
very dear to my heart. ITnf ortunately I know her 
BO little, and her choice not at all> that I must ask 

you — as on the whole I approve of not meddling 
in affairs of the heart, but allowing each to follow 
his or her choice — if the young man is a gentle- 
man, and his circumstancee are suitable, to give 
the two my consent. 

I say if the circumstances are suitable. I do 
not know the von Perthien family : inquiries are 
often unreliable, one never hears what one should, 
as you doubtless know. 

Ditscha will receive a dowry of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and a suitable trousseau ; eventually 
still more if I should have no sun. PerhaiJis God 
will fulfil our petitions if only for your sake. 

" I will try to come over as soon as matters are 
decided. I refused Perth ien 's visit ; in our present 
circumstances we cannot see him. Comprenezf 
" With hearty greetings, 
" Your brother, 

"Klaus v. Kronen.*' 
61 
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This letter was followed by a lacouic dispatch : 

^Just received your letter with information 
about P. Refuse offer. 

"Klaus v. Kronen." 

"Aha!" says Uncle Joachim, and immediately 
takes a sheet of paper stamped with his coat of 
arms, and writes: 

"My Dear Mr. von Perthibn: — In the name 

of my brother, CoIoiil'I Kkius von Kronen, I am 
obliged to tell you that he mu«t, imfortunately, 
refuse the honor of accepting you as a son-in-law. 
* Permit me to refrain from mentioning the 
reasons for this rejection. Chiefly they may be 
ascribed to my niece's extreme youth and ignor- 
ance of the world ; besides which, you too, my dear 
sir, seem to me still too young and a tritie un- 
suited to found a family. 

^ With best wishes, 

"Joachim von Kronen.** 

There ! He concludes with a remarkable tiour- 
ish) strews sand over it^ then rings the bell and 
orders Frederick to tell Miss Sophie that he has 

something to say to her. 

Ditscha comes at once. It is evening, before 
supper, and the first snow is falling outside. 

"Here, read this, Dits( ha. We mean well by 
you.'' He hands her the telegram. 
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"What did you write papa, Uncle Jo?" she 
asks after reading it. 
** You have a right to know. Sit down !" 

"Thank you, nol" 
As you choose. I wrote him that Hans von 
Perthien is a wild young fellow to whom it would 
b(3 foolish to give a wife. Hans von Pei thien has 
indeed made a name for himself in Halle by his 
wild pranks, but hap caused his parents nothing 
but grief. He has quite a fine amount of debts, 
and as his father is absolutely unable to pa}^ them, 
it is hard to say what will become of him." 

She stands quite motionless. 

"Is not that enough for you?" asks her uncle 
vexed ly. 

Oh, I knew all that, uncle." 

" Indeed ! And in spite of this?'' 

"He told me all that himself, but he also told 
me that he would be a different man ; he surely 
would if I would help him." 

"Of course!" assents the old man ironically, 
"they always say that, these men. But yoM can 
really not help him. He must become another man 
by his own strength or remain what he is forever 
after. Yuu are too good for that, so this letter 
goes to him." 

"But if I — ^if I do not agree to it?" she cries 
angrily. 

"You will, Ditschal" 
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"Never, never, uncle. I will uot retract my 
word." 

. It is to be hoped that he is sufBciently a gen- 
' tleman not to think more of a girl whose father 
rejectb him." 

She makes no answer, but stares fixedly at the 
same spot. 

"So you wjll bo sensiljle, eh, Ditscha?" he 
begins anew. " Be assured we only wish for your 
best happiness." But it sounds harsh and im- 
patient. And as she leaves the room without a 
word, he begins to whistle. "Ah, bah!" he then 
says, "she will get over it. What else can she 
do? Take her own life? Thank Qod, not she; 
she has liui five senses — hui — usually quite a sen- 
sible girl — well — well " 

Ditscha seems to justify his hopes: she is not 
missing from the supper table, nor the next- day 
from meals. She goes about quite as u^ual. She 
does not, to be sure, say much, but she answers 
politely. She looks pale, pitifully pale. Ah, 
well, she will get over it! 

Uncle and aunts calmly lie down for their after- 
noon naps. Aunt Anna sleeps. Aunt Tina sleeps, 
only Hannah sits at the window with her darning. 

"There goes our little mitis," she says; "and 
usually at this time she too lies on her sofa.'' 

Ditscha wanders slowly along the main walk, 
then turns to the left in the direction of the gar- 
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dener's lodge, and disappears from the old woman's 
sight. After a brief moment of hesitation she 
opens the door and enters the gardenet^s lodge. 
At this time of day old Mother Busch is. the only 
one there, busy about the house, while her hus- 
band and the under-gardeners are busy shaking 
the snow from the trees in orchard and park. 

Ditsch a wishes to ask if Carl Busch, the twelve- 
year-old boy, delivered the letter safely to Mr. 
von Pertbien three days ago. She has had no 
news from him. 

After knocking she opens the sitting-room door 
and pauses in amazement on the . threshold, for 
there sits a young lady in the corner of the sofa, 
dressed in a very elegant necflige, and reading. 
When she perceives Ditscha she springs up. 

^'Oh, dear me! Miss Sophie!*' she cries. *'Do 
you not recognize me?** 

"Is it you, Greta?" says Ditscha very slowly 
and coldly. " Where do you come from?" 

"From Berlin, Miss. I wanted to see my 
parents." 

^ Ah I Are you doing well there?" 

"Oh, thank you, very well — that is, one must 
make one's way, but it will be better some day. 
One wili have some luck." 

At this moment Mother Busch entered, a with- 
ered woman, prematurely n^ed by work. She 
tossed a wrap from the nearest chair, so that the 

0 
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expensive jet trimniii]^ rattled, made an angry 
remark about ber daiigbter^s untidiness and rude- 
ness, wiped the chair with her apron, and begged 
the "gnadiges Fraiilein" to sit down. "Greta, 
make the coffee," saiii she, and the luxuriant little 
blonde in her blue morning gown, over-lavisbly 
trimmed with white lace, in most remarkable 
contrast to tlic simple room, goes out fciiiiling, her 
little noso in the air. 

Ditscha gazed after her speechless. Mother 
Busch's eyes followed her half proudly, half vex- 
ed ly, then she goes to a glass cupboard aud opens 
it with great caution. 

**Here is a letter for Miss," says she. "Carl 
was to j^ive it to Miss when she was walking in 
the park. A young gentleman brought it last 
night." 

Blushing deeply, Ditscha takes the note. The 

simple woman gazes at her witli a luok in which 
deep respect struggles with doubt and distrust 
" Oh, Miss von Kronen she ipunnurs. 
"What, Mother Busch?" 

"Uh, the world grows (juct rer aud queerer. I 
soon will not understand it at all,'' and the old 
woman takes the book her daughter has been read- 
ing, and the velvet mantle, and lays botli on a 
chair in a corner, covering them with a sheet of 
the weekly paper. " Oh, I think so, Miss !" 

Ditscha feels her cheeks burn. She knows the 
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woman wonders at her correspondence, but she 
dares not accuse herself by explaining. 

Will not Miss sit dou n?" 

Thank you, Mother Busch, only while I read 
this.** 

Just then Greta Buscb comes in with siip|>cr. 
Ditscha inhalei) the odor of poor coffee, mixed 
with patchouly. Involuntarily her face takes on 
an arrogant expression, she puts the letter unread 
iu her pocket, and turns to go. 

The much befrizzed and bepowdered Greta 
smiles ironically, as this letter vanishes into Dit- 
scha 's pocket. 

Mother Busch feelb that she must say some- 
thing. 

''Yes, it is so. Miss. Children go their own 

way, and Greta, t(X), is to be married soon." 

"Indeed?" Ditscha cannot resolve to be more 
gracious: the over-dressed girl with her. bold 
smile is unspeakably repulsive to her. What has 
become of the dear little blue-eyed girl whom she 
used to know, who used to be brought, freshly 
washed and combed by Hannah, to the manor 
house to play w ith little Baroness Ditscha? 

"Indeed?" says she coolly; '^I congratulate 
her." 

**Yes, and the young man seems to have a 

good position, eh, Greta?" continues the mother. 
But we old people don't know these new fash- 
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ioned titles: 1 don't know what such a i)erbon is, 
a Spanish riding-school master, eb, Greta? Has 
he to do with horses? But how? I don*t under- 
stand it. And now Greta says she must learn to 
ride too, and that seems dreadful to me, for it is 
not suitable for a girl of our class, and besides, 
she might hurt herself." 

And Mother Busch shakes her head with a hope- 
less glance at her smiling daughter. Ditscha 
takes leave with a ^ Mrs. Buscb, it is all in God*s 
hands. Good-by, Greta I Good-by, Mother Buscb ! 
Perhaps Carl can do another errand for me," 
she adds. 

Again old Mrs. Busch looks at her so strangely. 

"If it must be. Miss Sophie T 

Ditscha starts, and notices how Greta draws 
down her mouth. She throws her bead back and 
leaves the roou] ; the old woman follows lier. 

"O Miss! don't be angry. I've known you 
ever since you were little, and if I am only the 
gardener's wife, I love you as if you were my 
own girl.** 

Then, pray attend to your own atfairs," says 
Ditscha, with flashing e^'es. " As long as I can 

remember, one of your boys has done little errands 
lor me. What is the matter with you, Mrs. 
Busch r*" 

**0 Miss!*' says the old woman, wiping her 
eyes with the corner of her blue apron, " forgive 
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me. Yoti at© right. My girl— yes, it is true, I 
could cry myself sick when I look at her. But 
still she is only an ordinary- girl, and there is no 
one to trouble about her but my man and me — but 

a young lady like you, Miss " 

Ditscha turns pale now, and violently turning 
her back upon the awkward old woman who dares 
lay down rules for her conduct, she leaves the 
house. 

Miss, Miss is called after her. " Carl can do 
it. Miss — anything you want, you have only to 
say it.** 

But Ditscha does not answer. Quite disgusted 
she goes through the park. Near the broken 
nymph, in the most secluded part of the garden, 
she pauses and reads Hans' letter. He writes 
calmly, lovingly; he feels that such happiness is 
not easily attained ; he will earn it, and thanks her 
that she will wait; he hopes for good news from 
her father. "May I nut see you once? Will you 
not come to our bench at twilight?" he asks. 
• ** Do so, please. Give me this proof of your love. 
1 need it so I may keep up. Until death, your 
Hans. 

" P.S. I will be there to-morrow at four." 

Of course he has not yet received her uncle's 

rejection in her father's name. Uncle only wrote 
to-day, and this letter was written yesterday, Dit- 
scha tells herself. 
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She will go to the bench, and will tell him that 
in any case she will keep her word, but that he is 

not to consider himself hound, he who has so 
so many other chances for happiness. She will 
tell him that she cannot write. Beetzen has no 
post and she no messenger—so they must wait in 
silence. That is all that she can do, if he agrees 
to it. 

She turns and goes past the gardener's lodge 

to the i^ark gate. It is qiiitii dark now, but she 
distinguishes Greta Busch's white face pressed 
against the pane and staring at her. Let her 
think what she will. Ditscha is doing nothing 

wrong. 

Near the bench, upon which to-day lie great 
flakes of snow, leans a figure. The horse stands in 

the road, with heaving sides and deeply bowed 
head, as though it had been ridden half to 
death. 

Now the figure moves, and rushes to meet her. 

"Ditscha, my Discha, what a meeting!" In 
spite of the cold he is glowing, his hat is pushed 
back, and he breathes quickly. 

"Tell nio at once," he says hoarsely. " Yuu 
will give me up; you will do what your father and 
the old man over there decide; why should you 
not obey them? They are your relatives, and I 
am a poor fellow who can ofTer you nothing hut 
his love and his honorable name. Tell it tome! 
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Bat, bj QqA \ if yon give me up I will pot a ballet 

through my head." 

Dit^ha is fairly stuoued bj this laviDg. ^Tou 
know it already?" she stammers. 

"'I met the fdlow with the note on the way,*" 
he gRsp?? <»jt. " VVhat riglit have they to bcpiirate 
\ksi What have I done to your father that he is 
80 imjosi to me? Bat of conise, inflaenced by 
that — ^that — by year uncle, and yoo too, say so at 
, at once, make it short ^ 

**! did not wish to say that," she stammeiB, 
writhing in his embrace. 

He holds her all tiie faster. 

" Xo, Dit&cha^ my angel Ditscha ! Oh, if you 
will be trae to ine» then — ^then the old people mast 
finally yield. You will be true to me, yon will 
not give me up, Ditscha?** 

Yes," says she, freeing herself. 

''Ditscha,'' he whispers in her ear, ^if you 
would not I — by Heavens, I caiiiii^t live without 
vou :" 

*^ Oh, do not say that!" says she, with beating 
heart, **do not say that if it is not trae. Do nut 

lie to me I** 
''It is truer he answers aloud. 
** It is true?** she repeats. " But you will have 

to wait. |>erhajr5 a long time. Wfui>^ tiiere i> tlie 
slightest hope for us; you will receive no letter 
from me, you wiU not see me ^ 
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"Oh, hoi" says he threateningly. 
« Yesr-how then, Hans? Where?" 
"A way must be found," he declares. 
" There is none," says she. 
" We can meet as now, Ditscha." 
^No," says she shortly, throwing hack her 
head. 

" You do not love me, Sophie." 

She wonders if she would have heen ahle to re- 
fuse him so abruptly if she really loved him. 
"Yes," says she unsteadily, "it is impossible. I 
cannot see you, Hans." 

*^ You do not love me, Ditscha ; it is best that we 
should part. Trouble yourself no more al)out me! 
One person more or less in the world does not 
matter, even if such an affair kills him, and then 
you can live at peace since you have not departed 
a step from the path of so-called prujiriety. Fare- 
well. You are a clever, beautiful girl, but you 
have no heart 

IIo <-aIls the last woid.s from bis horse, and turns 
the animal and dashes away. He is a good ac- 
tor, Hans von Perthien, and his role is not difficult 
to play with Ditscha. She is a charming girl 
although an icicle, and, good Heavens, Bcetzen is 
not to be despised ! Old Kronen has spent nothing 
for years, and his wife was a von Zweifelden. She 
must have broui;hl liini a dowry. If only he, 
Hans, can find means to accomplish his purpose. 
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Diischa returns home with bowed head. On 
the dark, lonely path she suddenly encounters a 
woman in mantle and lace scarf, who draws 
politely aside. 

'^Are you not afraid, Miss?'' asks Greta 
Busch. 

Ditscha gazes at her in amazement. Greta 
must have seen Hans, must have seen them both. 
It is a wonder that he did not run over her with 

his wild riding. Had she meant to spy upon 
them? 

''I am not afraid. Good * evening,'' says 

Ditscha. 

"Some one was looking for Miss von Kronen,** 
continues Greta Busch, walking beside her. " The 
baron came to our door himself. Then I told him 
Miss Ditscha had gone to the graveyard; he was 
just going out of the park." 

" You should have let him, Greta Busch," says 
Ditscha arrogantly. " I should have been glad if 
he had come to meet me. " 

Greta bites her lips. She feels resentful toward 
this aristocratic girl, who is most certainly not a 
shade hetter than the frivolous, coquettish Greta 
Busch who is soon to marry a Spanish riding- 
master, as old Mother Busch calls him ; which is 
somewhat near the truth, but with the difference 
that her fiance is merely a groom in the Circus 
Bandini, who rakes the ring between two acts, and 
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is seriously determined to enter upon a more lofty 
career. Qreta Busch, who has occasionally taken 
part in elaborate circus parades, made his ac- 
quaintance there, and with the help of the little 
dowry which she has come to extort from the old 
people, the couple intend to start a riding-school 
somewhere. Greta tlimks this occupation very 
"high-toned," and to he high-toned^' has always 
heen the one serious determination of her foolish 
head. 

However, Ditscha is too good-natured to take 
abrupt leave of the girl with whom she has played 
as a child. So they walk together to the gar- 
dener's lodge, where Greta bids her good evening 
with apparent humility, and gazes angrily after 
her. • 

Ditscha dues iiot even suspect what an enemy 
she has just made. She enters the house weary 
and absent-minded, and does not know how to 
quiet her disturbed thoughts. Nothing is so ter- 
rible to her as to pain any one. If only she knew 
whether he really loved her so much. 

Absorbed in her thoughts, she sits at table, and 
eats and answers questions mechanically. 

« What were you thinking of to to the chapel 
in all this wet and snow?'* grumbles Uncle Jo. 

** I was not at the chapel, uncle." 

**But that silly girl of the gardener's told ine 
so." 
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^ Then she — then she lied to jou, uncle. I was 
out on the path to the woods hy the rustic seat.** 

"Crazy id(?a! Bertha, I tell you — " bis thoughts 
have returned to the gardener's daughter — "just 
see what women are nowadays ! The Busches are 
honest people, and yet tbey have such a fool for 
a daughter. If I were (jid Busch I wouH take 
my riding-whip and whip her until her finery 
fell off r 

Auut Bertlia nods, she has heard of it too. 
** Jo, we two DO longer understand the world," she 
declares; ''we go out too little. Perhaps the old 
simplicity now exists only h**re in our comer." 

** The devil !" he cries. " Wiiat are we doing here 
now. Bertha?" and he blows his nose loudly. 

"The devil! Yes, Jg, the devil!" sighs Aunt 
Anna. ''Yon are lighi, Jo, the derii has Greta 
Busch by the collar." 



CHAPTER y. 

8£LF-BACRIFICB. 

DrrSGHA is ill. She lies on her lounge, her 
cheeks buming with fever, and starts whenever 

the door opens. She has made up her mind. She 
dares not give Hans up, when he bad implored her 
BO earnestly to be a help and stay to him. If he 
Bhonld shoot himself in his despair, how could she 

bear it? 

She has passed three strange days; no one 
worries about her, or does she only fancy this? 

She had tlionght surely her father would- write her 
a kind, fatherly word, but no. Her father has 
indeed written, but to Uucle Jo, stating that in 
his opinion it would be better to treat the whole 
affair as a trifle, and not to speak of it to Ditscha. 
Young girls were always inclined to think such 
matters of great importance, Ditscha especially. 
Uncle Jo is quite agreed, and has instructed Aunt 
Bertha and Aunt Anna ; and the latter has even 
given directions to Aunt Clementine and Hannah. 
Thus it happens that Ditscha's love affair seems 
wholly forgotten. 

She worries and worries and becomes miserable. 

70 
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This evening the pastor and head forester come. 
She can scarcely stand on her feet, her head aches 
so; but she resolves to go downstairs, for possibly 
they may speak of hirn. The forester's wife is the 
aunt of her best friend Liesiug. The young giri 
had spent a whole summer in the forester's house; 
and Ditscha had entered with all her enthusiastic 
heart into this friendship. When little blond 
Liese returned home^ Ditscha was ill with grief. 
She always hoped that liesing would return, but 
she did not. She was absorbed in the social life of 
her Berlin set, found less and less time to write, 
and now — ^now she is engaged, and there is an end 
to the friendship. Ditscha does not even inquire 
for Liesing of her aunt. The matter is done 
with. 

At table, the village chronique scandaleme is 

discussed. Greta Busch is condemned. Mrs. 
Schulz has twins. Aunt Anna remarks that she 
wishes to have the coat of arms on the Kronen 
church pew regilded, whereupon Jo von Kronen 
remarks that he forbids it. Aunt Bertha sighs: 
Why should you, Anna? It is good enough for 
Jo and me as it is." 

The pastor's wife, who is very animated and 
deeply interested in everytliing, asks the forester's 
wife about the Buchow Casino winter ball. 

"Oh, yes, I was there," says the forester's wife. 
Was it pretty?" 
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** A terrible crowd, very pretty g<iwn8, but there 
is always a scarcity of men, even now when — — " 

"Yes," says the forester, "it is a shame. A 
whole row of pretty little girls who all have no 
partners, and such a hlas6 young fellow standing 
in the dtjorway and lookiiii; on heartlessly." 

** So Biichow has come to liiat already," remarks 
Jo. Heaven knows. Bertha, our boy would 
have — " he swallows the remark, 

"I went up to the younic gentleman, and asked 
him point blank if his boots were too tight," says 
the forester. 

"Who was itr 
Oh, one of Cal varwisch's agriculturists, his 
youngest acquisition, a handsome, stunning fel- 
low, who stared at the fun as though he would 
poison all the little girls. 

"Oh, yes," sighs tho pastor's wife, "the^^oung 
people of to-day! Weber, you enjoyed it when 
we danced, do you remember?" 

" Instead of that they ])lay cards and drink now- 
adtiys," declares the forester; "and at the end of 
the ball, the lazy fellow who would not dance sat 
in the supper room and did not know what he 
said, he could scarcely move his tongue.'' 

Ditscha's heart almost stands still. 

"And the two others, with tho help of tho 
waiter, carried him out to the coach, while old 
Galwarwisdi swore finely." 
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"\V]io was the gentleman?" asks Uncle Jo 
loudly. 

*^ I do not know his name," is the answer. " It 

was not Tini|>e, nor Eeeden either, and Oalwar- 
wisch has three; it was the latest comer.*' 

All the color has left Ditscha's face. This is the 
result of her last interview with him, — despair 
drives him to such dissipation, and if he goes to 
his ruin it will be her fault. At this moment she 
seems to herself the mos^^ unconscientious creature 
in God's wide world. 

After supper she succeeds in escaping to her 
room for a few miimtes, and there in the greatest 
baste she writes him a note, and when Uncle 
drinks his fourth glass, and she is dismissed, she 
runs out in the gloomy park to the gardener's 
lodge. It is about nine o'clock. A piercing cold 
wind greets her, but the clouds have parted, and 
the rising moon hangs like a great dark-red bal- 
loon behind the bare branches of the treef?. The 
Busch's house door is still unlocked. Diischa 
quickly enters and knocks at the sitting-room 
door. 

" Come in !*' calls a voice. 

As Ditscha crosses the threshold she perceives 
Greta Busch sitting before the bureau between the 
windows, opposite the mirror, curling her hair. 

"Ah, Miss von Kronen/' says she, rising. 
" Good -evening ! Is your brother Carl here?" 
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•* No, Miss von Kronen, he bas gone with my 

jmituts to my cousiu's weddiug at Uechte. Did 
you want him tor anything?" With these words 
she busies herself with the hot curling-tongs, and 
Ditscha sees by the various articles of apparel 
lying about that Greta Busch is making a grand 
toilet. The girl stands there in embroidered 
dressing jacket — such as Ditscha does not possess 
— ^with blue ribbons, embroidered |)etticoat, and 
on her little feet patent leather sHppers and silk 
stockings. 

''I am going too,^ says she, ''but there was no 
room in Farmer Jonas' carriage, my gown would 

have been crumpled. So I am wailing for the 
second trip. It makes no difference if I arrive an 
hour later." 

Ditscha struggles with herself. Shall she put 
off sending the note until to-morrow? But then 
the boy will surely be tired and sleepy, and by to- 
morrow — who knows what may happen by to- 
morrow? She overcomes her scruples. She is 
doing nothing wrong. 

As you are going to Uechte? would you do me 
a favor?'* she asks hesitatingly. 

"Certainly!" declares Greta, fastening a veil 
over lier towering frizzes. 

''Give this note to your brother Carl, he 
knows " 

** Cannot I attend to it? You know, Miss, such 
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a boy is often not very careful and might lose it. 
Besides, I should not wonder if the gentleman 
were at the wedding. My cousin is farmer on the 
domain." 

Ditscha j^ives her the note; f^lie feels strangely 
uneasy as she does so, and would prefer to take it 
back at once as she sees the malicious face, quite 
radiant with a peculiar delight. Ditscha has once 
seen a picture, th(3 picture of a girl with flames 
about her head, standing at the brink o£ a dark 
pool and gazing with the same expression at a 
man struggling in the water: "Will o* the wisp!" 
was written beneath it; how strange that she 
should think of it to-day ! 

A carriage now draws up outside, and Greta 
begs pardon, but she must hurry. She throws 
off her dressing sacque nnconcernedly, and duns 
a light green gown trimmed with lace; fan and 
gloves lie on the table. 

A very elegant toilet, thinks Ditscha, staring at 
a pair of imitation diamonds sparklin^x in (lieta'y 
ears. " Good-night, Cireta," says she then shortly, 
"deliver it safely, and thank you." 

** Good-night, Miss ron Kronen. Oh, Miss von 

Kronen ! please don't say anything to Miss Anna 

about my dress. She was here yesterday evening, 

and so angry that I was rather insolent." Again 

this smile that seems to say : ** I only say this. 1 

know that you will not betray me." 
6 
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Ditscha leaves the house without answeriiii'. 
Now the wind is at her back, tiie moou has risen 
fully, and the gai'den is bright as day. 

She feels indescribably sad and aDzious and 
fairly timid. Suppose he will have nothing: to do 
with her now? slie asks herself. He woulti be 
right. Such a small, narrow-minded creature, 
who is afraid to pass a few social bounds, and 
rather lets a man go to ruin. 

A liglit is still buniiug in the tower room. 
Aunt Clementine is probably, with Hannah's help, 
examining the moon through her telescope; in the 
floor below, where Aunt Anna lives, there is also 
a hght. Ditscha creeps into the house and runs 
upstairs. It is a broad flight, built with the 
lavish disregard of space of former times, and 
leads up from the right of the huge hall. Tlie 
equally old-fasliioned chandelier hanging from 
the beams of the hall sheds a very faint light, as 
but one burner is lighted. On the broad landing 
near the deep window niche in which Ditscha used 
to love to play with her dolls—it is like a small 
room, to which two steps lead — she pauses and 
glances back. 

A door has o])ciied, tlie Hiltiii;4:-room door. 
Uncle Jo and Aunt Bertha seek their bedroom, 
which is on the other side of the hall. It is past 
ten o^clock. Involuntarily Ditscha stoops — she - 
does not wisb to be seen, and suddenly sinks down 
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on the nearest stop, whiie her eyes rest in horrified 
amazement on the persons who slowly cross the 
hall. 

Uncle Jo! For God's sake. Uncle Jo! How 
he staggers I Aunt Bertha suj>ports him. Ditsclia 
can see quite plainly the old man's darkly flushed 
face, from which the eyes stare so peculiarly, and 
the sad, troubled features of her aunt. 

'"Bertha," hemurmurS) walking unsteadily, and 
flonrishing his handkerchief; **it is all nonsense 
— ^and when I tell you that grog does not hurt me 
^it— does not hurt me 

''Tes, yes, dear, hut the rum was really all 
gone," says she gently, almost tenderly, and 
guides him toward the bedroom. 

" Bertha, if Achim had stayed with us, he — he 
would have fetciied me more rum — you may 
helieve it — but because he is not here — ah, you 
accursed fellow — why need he go on the ice — 
mother — why need he '* 

"Jo, here is the room, come,'' she interrupts 
him. 

But he stands still. " And if at least we had 

found him — if he lay there in the cha — chapel, 
then I would lie beside him !" he cries with a sob, 
^ but as it is, I have no wish to lie there— do you 
hear! I have no wish — I will not — Bertha — ^if at 
least we had — found him — — " 
Aunt Bertha has pushed the staggering man 
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safely across the threshold, the door clostvs beliind 
them, and Ditscba still sits trembling with a ieel- 
iDg of disgust and pity never known before* As 
she hears something rustle behind her, she starts 
up with a faint cry. 

''Hannah," she stammers,' "Oh, Hannah, what 
was the matter with Uncle?" 

The little woman with her round, api)le-like 
face and eyes always swimming in tears, shakes 
her head. 'Oh, nothing, nothing, Miss Sophie, it 
is only his way of mourning for the boy." 

**Qood Heavens!" says the pale girl. "He 
drinks because of his grief?" 

"Miss Ditscha, he is not the first," remarks 
Hannah. 

"Yes, yes," she stammers, pressing her hand to 
her forelicad. The staggering form, the heavy 
tongue-- how dreadful, how miserable, how un- 
worthy of a man ! And he, he too was drunk at 
the Biichow ball, and it is her fanlt! 

•'You must not grieve su, Miss Ditscha," siiys 
Hannah consolingly. " He is a good, a very good 
man in spite of it, and he is not always as he was 
this evening — only toward C hristmas, when old 
recollectioTis are more sharp, then it overcomes 
him and he tries to forget it in his old grog, and 
God will not count it a sin in him — that is my 
opinion. Bnt now go to bed, ^liss." 

UitJicha goes to her room, her heart full of 
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horror, but quite firm in hvT resolve to keep Hans 
von Perthien from anything Bimilar. She will do 
everything to prevent it, she musty it is her duty. 
Hans hi J all be saved ! 

The next morning Ditscha scarcely trusts her 
eyes when she sees at prayers Greta Busch, sitting 
hetween Hannah and the young chambermaid. 
Greta Busch with smooth hair, in a plain hl.ick 
woollen gown and cotton apron. ISho looks pale, 
her hands are folded in her lap, and her eyes are 
lowered. 

Aunt Anna has chosen as text for her morning 
lecture the First Epistle of Peter, third chapter, 
third and fourth verses: 'Whose adorning let it 
not be the outward adorning bf plaiting the hair, 
and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of the 
apparel ; but let iX be the hidden man of the heait, 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight 
of God of great price." And upon this she 
makes remarks which fairly amount to a denun- 
ciatory sermon, to the effect that people who for- 
get their origin and rank are not at all fitted for 
Heaven, for which huniililv is absnlutelv neces- 
sary, and that if a gardener's daughter tries to act 
like a baroness she will never fare well, either 
here or in eternity. 

Greta flushes nlighlly, hut docs not raise her 
eyes. The servants all look at her. Aunt Bertha 
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has apparently not heard, and Uncle Jo nods 
almost imperceptibly to his sister, as though to 
say: 'This time, as an exception^ you are right. ^ 

He looks terribly pale, Unde Jo, only his nose 
and eyelids are red ; bo suffers physically and 
morally from yesterday evening. 

After prayers, Greta kisses Aunt Anna's hand 
Vifith remarkable humility, curtsies several times, 
then leaves tlio mom with the others. Dilscha 
helps Aunt Bertha as usual to dust the orna- 
ments, and as she does so steals glances at 
her. 

Aunt Bertha is no different from usual. She 
wipes and polishes the little Meissner rucocu fig- 
ures with the same *8ad air of resignation, and 
Ditscha wonders whether this calmness is the re- 
suit of greatness of soul or mere force of habit. 

Before Ditscha seiits herself at the piano she 
goes up to her room, and is not a little astonished 
when from a chair near the door rises — Greta 
Busch. 

" Excuse me, Miss von Kronen. I come with 
Mr. von Ferthien's answer. I knew no other 
way to smuggle myself into the castle than by 
coming to prayers. Miss Anna told me only a 
few days ago that if I ever felt a desire to hear 
God's word, to come to prayers.** 

Ditscha has flushed with anger at this flippant, * 
irreverent speech and the girl's light lau|;h. 
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"Where is the letter?" says she, going to the 
other side of the room. 

'^A letter? Oh» how could Mr. von Perthien 
write a letter at that hour of night, and in the danc- 
ing room besides, where all the tables were full of 
people and covered with beer? Pie only tore a 
sheet from his note-book, and scribbled on it with 
a lead pencil. Here it is." 

A tiny paper lies in Ditscha's hand now, folded 
like a druggist's powder, unsealed and probably 
read. 

Thank you," says she, and taking a coin from 
her purse she tries to press it into (xreta's hand. 

"No, thank you," says she, closing her hand. 
^ I will take nothing. I only did it to oblige you — 
shall I wait for an answer?" 

Ditscha shakes her head and turns her back, 
while she pretends to busy herself with a bunch of 
dried grass picked last summer, and now adorn- 
ing the mantel shelf in a brown majolica vase. 

"Gooil-by, Miss!" 

" Good-by 1" 

As soon as the door has closed behind the girl 
Ditscha unfolds the paper. In scarcely legible 
writing she reads: 

*^ I thank you. To-morrow, toward evening, at 
the usual place. I must see you. 

**H. V. P.'' 
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She feels decidedly reluctant, but she must g(», 
she mustl She will and dare not think of herself. 

Toward eveniDg it rains fearfully. Ditscha 
sits at the window and gazes out; the park paths 
are like little rivers. The house is as deathly 
silent as usual; the tower clock has alread}^ pro- 
claimed five o'clock in shrill tones through the 
darkness. Ditscha takes off her waterproof and 
feU hat. It is certainly impossible that he can be 
waiting for her in such weather. Then she takes 
up the cloak again hesitatingly. She must not 
fail him; it cannot hurt her to get a little wet; 
she has stout boots. But if any one should meet 
her as she goes through the house, he would 
think her crazy; would prevent her from going 
out in the storm. 

However, she succeeds in descending the stairs 
unseen, and hurries past the clock, whose pendu- 
lum swings on without beti'aying surprise. Ah, 
how much it has seen, this clock ! The house is 
uncannily lonely. Ditscha turns the knob, opens 
the heavy outside door a mere crack, and slips out. 
The rain beats in her face, she does not notice it; 
she hurries down the path ; her feet splash in the 
water, she is not afraid of getting wet. At the 
fence of the gardener's house, enclosing the little 
garden in which is old Mother Busch's grape 
arbor, a form bars her way. 

*'Psi, Missr 
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It is Greta Busch, who has throwD a shawl 
around her, and hurried out of the house. 

" Miss von Kronen, come — ^he is inside." 

** Where?" asks Ditscha, ovidentlj^ amazed. 

" In our best room. You could not talk out-doors 
here in this storm; you would he drenched. 
Miss." 

Ditscha stands still irrcsohitely. 

" Come, Miss, no one will see you. Father is in 
the greenhouse, and mother is in bed; she took 
cold yesterday evening." And Greta pushes her 
arm under Ditscba's. ''Tbisway, Mis;;;, tbere is 
a puddle in front of the door, a little uiore to the 
right^so — so." 

And Ditscha crosses the garden in front and 
enters tlie house. As the door closes bebind her, 
Greta carefully holding the bell, she makes a 
sudden move to go. The whole importance of 
this step, the gloomy shadow of coming unhappi- 
ness wbicb follows it, suddenly overcomes Iut 
with as miieh force and distinctuoss as though 
lightning had disclosed a dark region, or as 
though she were suddenly gifted with second- 
sight. But in the same moment she feels herself 
held fast and eml»r;iced. 

^ Ditscha, my life, my rescuer, my happiness !" 

She repulses him and looks around. Greta has 
vanisbed. With two bounds Ditscha is at the 
door to run away, then he is beside her. 
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"Go," says he sadly. "I will not detain you, 
I knew how it would be." 

For a moment she presses her hand to her fore- 
head, then she turns and holds out her hand. 
"Forgive me," says she softly. 

A lamp bums in Mother Busch's best room. 
Ditscha seats herself on the sofa, he paces up and 
down. Neither speaks a word. She dare not 
raise her eyes. She has no other thought than that 
she is doing something that she should not and yet 
must do. 

Finally ho comes over and kneels before her. 

"Ditscha, I thank you. I know how bard this 
secrecy is for you, but do not give me up. Ton 
do not guess what I have suffered in these last 
da^'s." 

''Eeally?" she asks. 

^'I could do nothing, could neither work nor 
rest, always with the thought: She does not love 

you, she does not love yon ! Ah, I could have 
drunk of the waters of Lotbe to forget you, or, as 
the noble liquor is no longer to be obtained in this 
miserable world — ^wine, wine!" 

Snddenly she clasps her hands. 

" Oh, not that," she pleads childishly, "only not 
that, it is dreadful, and — I was so desperate when 
I heard that in Buchow you were so ** 

He smiles, but as Ik^ louks in her fVice he under- 
stands her and becomes grave and gloomy. If 
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my good angei turns away her face — " he mur- 
murs. 

^What is to be done now?" she asks, after a 

long pause during which he has pressed her two 
hands by turns to his iips. 

" I do not know," he replies; ''all depends upon 
you. If you will be true tome, if I may' some- 
times see yon, kiss your hand, then I will be so 
brave, industrious, and contented, Ditscha." 

*^ But where can I see you? I cannot meet you 
at evening on the road like a peasant girlt" 

" No, yon cannot, and besides winter is coming.'' 

" Uncle will not let you come to the house, and 
especially not now, toward Christmas. Our 
house is like a tomb. I shudder when I think of 
another Christmas." 

"I tell you, Ditscha, I must see youl" he cries 
yiolantly. 

She shrugs her shoulders imperceptibly, and 

gazes blankly at him. 

"You could see me here, Ditscha." 

''Here? No, nol This Greta Busch stares at 
me so strangely — I cannot bear her. I think she 

must be bad. Please, not here." 

"But she is initiated!'' he cries. 

*' And who did it?" she asks angrily. 

"You, my dear little goose! Or do you fancy 
that this Greta has no sense? When a beautil lii 
girl gives her a letter for a young gentleman, 
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she may well think that it is a question of — well, 
what then — an embroidery pattern or something 
similar?" 

Ditscha bows her head and bites her lips. 

"Oh, you do not love me. Ditbcha, do not force 
yourself," he sighs, and goes to the stove in 
which a bit of peat glows. " Do you know, such 
matters cannot possibly be carried through, un- 
fortunately, without an ally. She is faithful, this 
Greta. And as to what she thinks? Not much, 
only that we axe two people who love each other, 
who are not allowed to see each other but will not 
1)0 parted. And if she thinks anything more it 
probably is: Toor souls, I will help you, so that 
you do not perish of longing and despair;' and 
that we would do. Ditscha, at least I should. I 
do not know about you. I do not believe it— but I, 
poor devil, my life is not worth a farthing to me 
without you.** 

** Please do not say that.** 

*' But I do say it !" he cries, throwing his riding- 
whip on the table. " I do say it, for it is the 
truth; and if you give me up — well, you know 
what " 

Ditscha thinks of Uncle Joachim, of the 
drunken Uncle Joachim. Here, here then I will 
come — but " 

"No but I" and again he kneels down and 
behaves as though foolish with happiness and 
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gratitude, while a couple uf great tears fall from 
the girl's eyes, and she rests her hands on his 
head. The most matronly situation possible, as 
though a niotber blessed her sou. 

" May I write tu my mother about it?" he asks, 
and as he raises his handsome face to hers, with 
his bold, flashing eyes, she nods. 

"Do so, and send her my love, Hans." 

Then she rises and looks for her cloak. She does 
not succeed in escaping the usual parting kiss. 
She leaves the bouse before him. He has under- 
taken to inform Greta. 

Greta laughs when be tells her that he and his 
fiancee wished to meet here. ^ Oh, yes," says she, 
" Miss von Kronen— oh, yes, it is all the same; one 
person is just like another, aiwaj a the same story. 
1 do not care." 

**Do not be pert, my child," says be carelessly, 
patronizingly ; ** it is not alwa5'8 the same, even 
if it looks so." He has put on bis cap, nods nj2:ain 
tu her, and leaves the room. Her mocking giggle 
echoes behind him, and as he turns he sees her 
make a face at him. 

"Crazy thine:!" bo says to himself without 
troubling further about it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CLANDESTINE MEETINGS. 

In the manor house everything goes on as usual. 
The days are short, the evenings endless ; outside 
it is cold, wet, and stormy. 

*'A green Christmas," murnuirs Uncle Jo. 
" Would that it were always a green Christmas, 
then there would never be ice — ^and — then — yes, 
then 

Aunt Clementine watches Ditscha as much as 
she can, and Hannah spies on her. " She seems 
finally to have gotten the unfortunate affair cut of 
her bead," is the result of these observations. 

Ditsclia is more (juiet and dreamy tlian ever, 
only sometimes there are moments when she seems 
fairly pursued by unrest. Aunt Clementine is in^ 
expressiljly sony for the child, living in this cold, 
grief-stricken atmosphere. She resolves to pre- 
pare her a little Christmas celebration on her own 
account and secretly, for although a Christmas 
tree cannot be brought into the bouse, up in her 
own rooms one may surely be lighted. 

Hannah, get me a tiny tree from those cut, 

and some candles," she orders, "for this year it 

94 
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13 doubly sad for our child. Haiiuab, I tiiiiik it 
would be far easier for Ditscba to bear tbis sad 
Christmas if some one were to tell her the truth,^ 

she adds. " 1 do not understand such foolish 
prudery. I am convinced that if Ditscha knew 
she would have a little brother or sister, it would 
delight her.** 

''Yes, of course, Miss," assents Hannah, "but 
how if her father absolutely will not lot her be 
told?" 

Ah, how right Aunt Clementine was I What 

might they noi have prevented if they had told 
this lonely young creature; "About Christmas 
time you will have something that you can love 
with all your soul, with your whole warm heart. 
It 1:3 not for a trilling reason that you are kept 
from your father's house." How often Aunt Cle- 
mentine regretted that she had not taken Ditsoha's 
band and said to her : Rejoice, Ditscha, this year 
either a brother or a sister will bo born to you." 

Aunt Clementine hopes for so much, so very 
much from this little new-comer. In the iirst 
place she hopes it will be a boy for the sake of Jo 
and Beetzen, an heir, something to replace his 
loss. Joachim, with his kind heart, would surely 
finally take interest in a little Baron Kronen, even 
although he could never forget his heart's dar- 
ling. And then she hopes for J3itscha, and all the 
old house. She longs for the child as the earth for 
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tlie suD, for it is to bring light and warmth and 
new life. As yet, to be sure, the announcement of 
the expectation of an heir has caused even deeper 
grief to Jo and his wife; they sat there with 
strangely pale faces, as though they could not bear 
to think of Beetzen belonging to any one but their 
son. In these November days, both mourners 
would have preferred that the ground might open 
aud swallow up all Beetzen, together with them 
and their ever-sorrowing hearts. 

No one notices Ditscha's love affair. In the 
first place they would all have considered it ab 
solutely impossible that a daughter of the vou 
Kronen house should hold secret meetings with the 
man whom the family council had wisely decided 
should be refused her; and in the second place, 
for the same i^easou the matter is at an eud. As 
long as the von Kronen race has existed, never has 
a daughter of this house married except with the 
full consent of all the nienibers of the family. 
Their choices were always suitable, the circum- 
stances highly proper in every respect. After the 
customary, strictly observed period of betrothal, 
under the eyes of her mother, each daughter ad- 
vanced to the altar, a dignified, worthy bride, to 
become the virtuous, highly esteemed, faultless 
mistress of some noble estate. 

80 they pay no furtber attention tiian iisnnl to 
JJitscha, the aitair is settled. Nor do they notice 
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that the beautiful girl becomes more and more 
quiet. At all Uncle Jo's jests, which follow the 
second glass of grog now as formerly, she draws 
back crimson and oflPended, and neither uncle nor 
auut notice this, for Jo von Kronen's gayety is 
only a flicker, which the third glass quenches, to 
soften the old grief. Aunt Clementine has some- 
what sharper eyes, but not enough. She only per- 
ceivos that tbu girFs mood changes, that she 
passes from the deepest depression to the most ter- 
rible nervous irritability ; that she either says noth- 
ing, or makes long speeches about duty, love, and 
unselfishness — speeches which the invalid dues n<)t 
understand, and which she seeks to discourage by 
allusions to every-day affairs. 

Poor Ditscha ! She can no longer endure mat- 
ters as they are at present, she to whum lies and 
secrecy are so distasteful that when she goes to 
the gardener's house to see Hans yon Perthien it 
seems like walking to the scaffold. Hans, who 
always receives her with the same rei)roach, tlj£it 
"she does not love him,'' who complains in the bit- 
terest terms of this horrible secrecy, and always 
ends by imploring her to be true to him, to save 
him, each time giving bis word of honor that if 
she leaves him he will sink into the mire, the 
deeper the better, and that, by Heaven ! it is all 
the same to him if some morning be is picked up 

out of tile gutter. 
7 
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Sometimes he speaks too of his mother, and 

how delightful it will be when they bulh live at 
Wandersleben, and Ditscha takes the keys from 
the old lady and sajs : ** Now rest, I will take your 
cares on my shoulders !" " That will be a life of 
tnie fulfilment of duty, eh, Ditscha? For yuu see, 
work and tidelity to one's calling are the true 
happiness.'* 

He has now discovered that Ditscha takes life 

seriousl}^ that she is 6ick with longing for self- 
sacrifice and love — serious, true love. Flippancy, 
flirtation, and coquetry are wholly foreign to her. 

She suffers tortures at these meetings. She sits 
on the sofa, her hands clasped tightly, starting at 
every sound, her beautiful, childish face now 
deeply flushed, now deathly pale. A hundred times 
she is on the point of crying : ** I can bear it no 
longer, give me back my word!" Then again she 
sees before her Uncle Jo, tottering, mumbling, 
and she is silent. Greta Busch usually comes 
with her work and seats herself at the table near 
the young couple, her brother Carl placed on guard 
in case her mother should call or her father look 
for her. Ditscha wishes Greta's presen ce, although 
she is very unsympathetic to her, and Hans von 
Perthien has really no objections, for the " virtu- 
ous little icicle," who at coming and going barely 
permits him a kiss, who defends her absurdly 
strict views so positively and decidedly, and be- 
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haves as differently as possible from a fianc^e^ 
makes the situation quite tiresome, he thinks. 

Greta adds some humor. She tells of her Berlin 
life, as much as she thinks best, and sometimes 
she whistles the melody of a couplet to which Hans 
knows the words and laughs heartily, while Dit- 
scha gazes at him in astonishment, and Greta 
whistles on unabashed, with the verve of a Berlin 
street urchin alone. Before the hour of parting 
arrives Greta discreetly vanishes, and Hans von 
Perthien has sufficient opportunity to assure Dit- 
scba how much he loves her, and that he is lost 
without her. 

Old Mother Busch still lies ill. She does not 
suspect what is going on in her best room, nor 
does Father Busch notice anything. He dozes 
away, and never enters the room. His wife's am- 
bition to possess a best room always annoyed him. 
He would have preferred to use the room as m bed- 
room, instead of the one upstairs; but "all women 
are alike," he grumbles, ''and can't be happy 
without a glass cupboard and a couple of gilt 
cups." 

Now comes the time when old Mother Busch is 
to leave her bed, and Greta herself is uncertain 
whether she will notice anything, or if she does 

notice, whether she will be silent. " Mother is so 
queer about such things," Greta declares. "She 
would be quite capable of going straight to th? 
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baron." Greta knuws iruin her own experience 
bow "queer" Mother Busch's views are on "such 
matters," and that the good, honest woman would 
rather die than give Miss Ditscha opportunity to 
meet her lover behind her uiule's back iu her 
(Mother Busch's) house— Miss Ditscha, her darling 
and pride, and whom the old woman calls the sun- 
shine of Beetzen. 

The three young people are again assembled in 
the " best room," when Greta whispers these re- 
marks. It is the 16th of December, and Dit- 
scha has made use of the time to grow pale and 
thin, for she cries all night long, and wavers be- 
tween self -acorn and a desire to sacrifice herself. 

*' And besides," continues Greta, *'it must be 
different soon. Miss Sophie. I am to be married 
immediately after Christmas, and then I shall 
go to Berlin, and as I have already told you, 
Miss, mother will not let you meet here, she is so 
queer." 

Ditscha, who is sittiug on the sofa, does not 
raise her eyes from the floor, and is very pale. 
Hans von Perthien stands by the stove, and after 

asking leave, Greta seats herself at the table and 
embroiders industriously on a chair cushion. She 
can talk as she does so, for she is only filling in, 
the horse's head with waving mane is already fin- 
ished in gray and white bonds. This tasteful 
piece of work is to adorn the jioiaiu Greta's future 
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home, and meanwhile serve as Christmas present 
for her Alfred. 

** Ditscha, what is to be done?" Hans von Per- 
tbien begins bis old story. I cannot endure not 
seeing you." 

"I know what I would do,'* declares Ghreta; **I 
would marry on the sly. Afterward, when noth- 
ing can be done, the family will be satisfied. 
Greta had read flowery description of secret mar- 
riages in her circulating library novels, but had 
not the slightest idea as to whether such a thing 
were possible. Ditscha is so inexperienced that 
she knows absolutely nothing of law except what 
one commonly hears about it. She has indeed 
heard of secret marriages, but she shakes her 
head. 

Hans von Ferthien bites his lips. Greta has 

said what he has long wished to propose, and yet 
dreaded to do so at sight of Ditscha's pure child- 
eyes. 

That a secret marriage is absolutely impossible 

here in the country he knows, but if he could 
persuade Ditscha to fly with him, then papa and 
Uncle Kronen would surely let the wedding follow 
very soon, and — Hans von Perthien struggles like 
a drowning man with his creditors; besides ho is 
really foolish about the beautiful creature, and 
with her and her dowry he can live like a small 
prince at Wandersleben, over in the Harz Moun- 
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tains. Besides, the world is so deadly monot- 
onous, when anything romantic happens it is an 
actual blessing. Of course the matter will make 

a great stir, and all the usual performances will 
follow— a father's curse, disinheritance, scorn of 
Ditscha and her chosen— or will they merely be 
silent, absolutely silent? The latter is the more 

probable. 

Greta works on unconfusedly. Ditscha sees 
herself at Wandersleben. Ah, if it could be so! 
She knows exactly how the house looks from 
Hans' descriptions; it lies in the midst of a shady 
garden, and from its terrace one can see the blue 
Harz Mountains. And on this terrace sits 
Mamma Perthien, with her knitting, Mamma 
Perthien whom Hans so resembles; near her, 
Papa Perthien in his armchair, and both smile, 
for the load of life is taken from their shouldefd. 
Ditscha pours out coffee, and says Hans, her hus- 
band, must soon come back from the field, and 
Papa Perthien strokes Ditscha's hair and says: 
^'That the wild fellow has become such a fine, 
upright man, we owe to you, litQe daughter!" 
Oh, how delightful, how delightfxil it could be! 

^ It is time,'' says Greta finally. The clock on 
the manor house has struck six." 

Ditscha starts up. Greta has sprung up and 
gone out. 

^'Good'by, Hans!" whispers Ditscha. 
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Good-by ! And you say not a word of seeing 
me again, Ditscha?'* 

**I do not know what to suggest, Hans." 

At this moment the door Hies open. Greta 
springs into ihe rocan with a couple of cat-like 
leaps, and puts out tbe lamp. ^ Miss Anna she 
whispers; then she is gono again, and Ditscha 
hears her lock the door and draw out the key ; then 
the harsh voice of the stem Aunt Anna, so con- 
cerned for the welfare of aU the family dependents. 

" Good-eveuiug, my dear Father Busch, how is 
your wife? What is Greta doing? Does she take 
good care of her old mother, my good Busch?" 

Old Father Busch stammers something of honor 
and pleasure, and " will not tbe gracious mistress 
come in?" and thereby he turns the knob of the 
beet-room door, ^ 

Ditscha has fled to the window and has sunk 
down on a chair: pressing her hands to her face in 
alarm and dread she trembles for the next moment, 
Hans TOQ Ferthien stands in the middle of the 
room and mutters an oath under his breath. But 
neither of them knows the skill of their protector. 

O father!" says Greta; what are you doing? 
Is not the door open? Let me see — no, it really 
is locked and the key gone! Oh, mercy! Miss 
Anna; now I remember I mislaid it 3'esterday. 
Oh, if Miss Anna will come into the sitting-room 
for a moment I will look for it at once 
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'* Girls who have their wits about them never 
XDislay keys," says Aunt Anna sternly. Never 
mind to look for it now, but come into the sitting- 
room. I wish to speak with you about your 
mother ; and you, Bu^ch, come too, I have a new 
remedy for your wife to try." 

The last is hardly distinguishable. They have 
gone into the sitting-rooin and the door has closed 
after Father Busch^s shuffling feet. 

Ditscha's overwrought nerves give way now, and 
she bursts into convulsive weeping. "I cannot 
bear it, I cannot bear it !" she gasps. " I wiii go. 
Let me out ! Open the door !" 

'*£e sensible, Ditscha," says he calmly, and 
holds her hands fast on the knob which she is try- 
ing to shake. " I, too, cannot bear it longer, but 
for the moment I can do nothing. For God's sake 
let go of the door I" 

She loosens her grasp and goes back to the win- 
dow, while he resumes his post by the stove. 

" Ditscha,'' says he, " Ditscha, we must make an 
end to this ; it is unworthy of you and of me. Let 
us marry without your relatives' consent.** 

Now she ceases weeping. " Oh, that is so hard !" 
she stammers. 

" Yes, certainly ! But it is harder if they make 
us unhappy by parting us. Or do you believe that 
they will ever consent?" he says. 

" Ko,'' she whispers. 
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"Well, tbeu, we must help ourselves. I will 
consider what is best to do," he continues. "It 
will need a few days' preparation^ but then have 
courage, Ditscha. You see yourself that matters 
cannot go on thus. Either we part now and you 
think no more of me, or we must be united for- 
ever. Sophie, I will not urge you; dear heart, 
think it over. For my part, I am firm. Give me 
an answer by letter. You cannot run such a risk 
as this again." 

He has now felt his way over to her and holds 
her in his arms for a moment and kisses her. 
Then he opens the window, noiselessly unfastens 
the shutter, and swings himself out nimbly. 

^Ditscha, my all, think it over!" he whispers 
again, while he carefully closes the shutters from 
the outside. 

Then all is silence about her, terribly quiet, dark, 
and lonely. She could cry like a frightened child.' 

But. he has taken the right tone to impress her. 
This evening Ditscha loves him, or thinks that 
she loves him, and is resolved to foUow his de- 
cision, to be his. 

Aftur half an Lour Miss Anna leaves the next 
room. In the hall she gives Greta another lec- 
ture. Ditscha hears every word. 

''I am glad that you are trying to return to 
your old simplicity in your outward appearance. 
I cannot see into your heart. May that too have 
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improved I Without and within are always re- 
lated, and Qod sees the heart. Be a simple, sav- 
ing wife to yotir husband, that is more fortunate 
for him than to get a silly, dressy fool; and in- 
stead of bead cushions, make him another time a 
nice shirt. Giye mother the drops punctually, 
and speak a little kindly to her. Tell her that she 
mnst be patient. Patience is one of our Christian 
virtues. Good-night!" 

''Good-night, Miss,^ says Greta, and her feet 
fly to Ditscha's door; softly, softly she puts the 
key in the lock ami opens it. 

"Now you can go," she whispers with a giggle. 
** Aunt Anna has gone, and father sits dozing in 
his armchair. She talked so much.'' 

She strikes a match, and in the flickering light 
Ditscha sees her merry, laughing eyes. It is a 
situation quite after Greta's heart, like a scene in 
a gay comedy. But Ditscha walks past her so 
pale and grave that she somewhat moderates her 
mirth. 

" Good-night, Miss Sophie,'' says she gravely. 
" Be very quiet so that father does not hear you." 
Ditscha hurries home. 
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CHRISTMAS AT BEETZEN. 

Christmas is the time when Aunt Anna feels 
quite in ber element. She represents her brother 
and sister-in-law entirely then, as they are never 
visible dn Christmas eve and the following day. 

Yes, Aunt Anna is the soul of the house at this 
time. With her large, stout iigure in a black 
gown, with a huge white apron over it^ and a black 
lace cap on her still blond hair, Aunt Bertha's 
basket of keys on her arm, she goes up- and down- 
stairs with great dignity, arranges the gifts on the 
table, and prepares to read one of the Christmas 
Gospels to the people, who assemble on the eve of 
the festival in their holiday clothes, and are ar- 
ranged according to their rank. Frederick at 
the head of the line, then the older, dignified 
coachman with his wife, Hannah, the cook, and 
so on down to the laundress, Father and Mother 
Busch, his assistants, and a crowd of village 
children who could with difficulty conceal their 
happiness, and joined in gayly when Aunt Anna 
started the Christmas carol. What do they know 

of the grief hidden in this house? 

i07 
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But Aunt Anna never forgets to say in conclu- 
sion : And think of those to whom this day is a 
sad one^ who can feel no joy, siace God in His un- 
fathomable wisdom took from them on this iovous 
feast day instead of giving. Pray for your master 
and mistress,, that God may comfort them and 
give them peace--that peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding, •which is better than all eaiiiil}' hap- 
piness. And now go and celebrate the feast with 
your dear ones, whom may God preserve for you 
along time; celebrate it in the Christian way, in 
the house of God, who is with you now and for- 
ever. Amen!'' 

She had spoken thus again to-day beside the 
table of gifts, and tears ran down over her full 
cheeks. Ditscha stood beside her, deathly pale, her 
hands clasped. She appeared to have understood 
nothing of all this, for as the children now began 
to carol, she started, and her gaze seemed to come 
back from the far distance. 

Haunaii ( ;iine np to her and whi.spered: "Come 
up to Miss Clementine after supper. Miss Ditscha." 

She nods and stares at the group which now 
crowds around the table of gifts; and she lays her 
hand in one hard right hand after another. She 
feels trembling, cold hands, and little, hot chil- 
dren's hands, and hears again and again: "Oh, 
lliaiik you very mucli, and a happy Christmas!** 
iually the last one is gone. The kitchen-maid 
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sweeps away the crumbs and sets tlie table for 
supper, for the Christmas dainties ai*e eaten to- 
night—to-morrow nothiDg festive exists in the 
whole house. 

Ditscha goes with Aunt Anna to the village to 
various sick and poor, Frederick and the coach- 
man following with baskets; the usual Christmas 
presents are also left at the pastor's and a short 
call made. Then tljey turn back to the park. 

In the gardener's house the best room is lighted 
up. Ditscha knows that the fianc4 has arrived, 
the *' Spanish riding-school master,** as old Mother 
Buscb calls him. Aunt Anna crosses the front 
yard unconcernedly and peers through the window. 

** Would you believe it/' she says, joining Dit- 
scha again, who has remained in the path ; " they 
have set the table with napkins and glasses, and 
the future husband sits on the sofa beside the 
dressy creature, and the old people on chairs. 
Sometimes I think there will be another flood." 

In the hall of the castle Ditscha takes (jff her 
hat and cloak, throws both hastily on a chair, 
glances at the clock, and disappears down the 
dim corridor upon which her nncle and aunt's 
room open. Uncle Jo's the last of llie line. 

"Ditscha, where are you going?" calls Aunt 
Anna from the staircase; but the girl does not 
answer. After a short, decided knock, she turns 
the knob and enters. 
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Uncle Jo sits as usual before the writing-desk, 
but the pipe between his lips is cold, the news- 
pdrper not even unfolded. His hands are clasped 
on the desk, and his eyes fixed upon his son's 
picture, reproseTiting a handsome, smiling boy in 
a velvet suit riding a pony. As the girl goes up 
to him he turns his head, and she starts at tiie 
hopeless expression of his eyes. 

"Do you wish anything?" he asks absently, 
without seeming surprised that she visits him at 
this time. 

"Only one question, dear Uncle Joachim." 
"Well!" he says. 

A burning blush rises to her thin face. Invol- 
untarily she clasps her trembling hands and asks 

almost hoarsely: "Would you — 3'ou and papa— 
never change your views as to my love for Hans 
von Perthien?" 
** No !'* is the calm answer. 

"Never? Even if 

" No, my child ! I am sorry that you have re- 
turned to that. I thought you had gotten over 
this affair." 

She made no answer, let her aims fall, and 
stared fixedly at one spot. 

" He has probably asked you again, has man- 
aged to write to you?" says he, his gaase follow- 
ing her eyes. They rest on a yellow old steel en- 
graving, Komeo and Juliet on a balcony. For 
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torty yeaio the picture has hung there, even dur- 
ing ills father '8 life-tinie. Now it suddenly gives 
him an uncomfortable feeing. 

''Answer, please!" he cries impatiently. 

Slowl}' her eyes return to hiui. " What did you 
say?" she stammers. 

'* I ask if he has written to you?'' 

"Nor 

" Well, then, how do you comeback to the sub- 
ject i*" he cries in his rough way. "Never, do 
you hear? never is it to be thought of. You know 
the reasons." 

She stares at him, nods a few times, and quietly 
goes to the door. 

''DitschaP he cries. 

She turns. 

"Do not toi-ment yourself and us with the 
foolish business. Your happiness wiU be found 
elsewhere, little girl; and if I am rough do not 
take it amiss. You see — now — well, you know — 
Good-night, my child." 

His voice dies away; hastily he motions to her 
to go, and she does so. A last effort to quiet her 
timid, irresolute heart ! She would have preferred 
that Uncle Jo had stormed and treated her badly ; 
his voice suffocated by tears torments her fear- 
fully. 

Aunt Anna and she eat alone in the large din- 
ing-room whose walls, wainscoted half to the ceil- 
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ing, display the von Kronen arms in wood cai'v- 
ing, surrounded by cherub head.s. Deep shadows 
lie in the comers of the room, only here and there 
a brass plate or glass dish, with which the ledge at 
the top of the wainscoting is covered, shines out. 
The places of the master and mistress are empty. 
Frederick serves as noiselessly as possible. 

Ditscha scarcely eats anything. She looks 
around the room and thinks that she sits in it foi' 
the last time in tlie lamp-Jight, protected and 
warm, while outside the winter storm rattles the 
shutters; and how will it be when they are all 
assembled here at table without her? Will they 
curse or forgive her? And will she ever cross this 
threshold again? It has been, as well as it could, 
a home to her. 

Aunt Anna eats with the best of appetites. 
"You are going to Christmas service to-morrow, 
Ditscha?" she begins. 

Ditscha nods. 

"Yon know to-morrow I will stay with my 
brother and sisters, but one of us should in any 
case be in the pew." 

And as the young girl does not answer, she con- 
tinues: "It would be better for Juaehim to give 
up his murmuring against God's will and make 
peace with Him, but as yet he is far from that.** 
Aunt Anna sighs. **Now, T suppose you are 
going to Clementine"^" she continues. 
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Ditscha nods again. 

"Give her my love. I have more writing to 
do. Good-night, Ditscha. Upstairs you will find 
something from me. I hope it will please you." 

"Thank you, aiail," says Ditscha, folding her 
napkin — for the hist time ! sbe thinks. 

Upstairs in the tower Hannah stands waiting 
in the little ante-room, and as she hears Ditscha's 
steps she calls, opening the door: "Wait here a 
moment, Miss Ditscha! When Miss Clementine 
rings then come in!" With this the little wo- 
man opens the door of the sitting-room the merest 
crack, from which a bright light shines, and 
darts through. 

Ditscha stands patiently and waits. Here too 
she takes lea^e of the old cupboards and corners - 
in which she has played with her dolls; of the bay 
window with its view of the wide, wide world. 
She goes nearer and gazes out — for the last time ! 
In the distance lights move, that is the train hurry- 
ing to Ilauiburg. Ah, to-niurrow! 

Tiie sound of a bell startles her. Hannah opens 
the door. In clear, silvery tones aunt's music 
box plays "Quiet night, holy night," and as Dit- 
scha enters, tin re by the invalid's couch the thirt}^ 
candles of a little evergreen tree burn with such a 
Christmas air that the unexpected sight — Ditscha 
has never had a Christmas tree — so startles her 

that she sinks upon the nearest chair, buries her 
8 
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face in her bands, and cries as tbough her heart 

Would break. She knuws wiiat an effort it must 
have cost Aunt Clementine to do this, and why 
she has done it, but now it is all too late. 
Come, Ditscba," says the invalid gently. 

She totters across the room, and lays her head 
beside Aunt Clementine's on the cushions. 

*''Do not cry, child/' says her aunt pleasantly. 
^You do not know how little reason you of all 
others have for weeping. Look at what lies under 
the little tree and be happy." 

Ditscba starts up. " I have certainly no reason 
to weep," says she, with quivering lips. "I have 
everything tiiat nw heart can desire. I sit in a 
well-warmed room, have had a good supper, and 
here bum candles on a tree for me, while presents 
lie under it. I shall sleep in a soft bed, and— the 
forester's wife's beloved dog has the same, only in- 
stead of candy, sausages bang on the branches." 
Now she laughs shrilly and, hastily wiping her 
eyes, springs up and goes to the table. 

Hannah is crimson with anger. Girls of to-day 
are crazy, she thinks; and glancing at the invalid, 
who has grown pale, she says reprovingly : ^ And 
I suppose the little beast will get books to read too, 
and ornaments and money, and all such things as 
lie there. Eh, the dog will have just the same?" 

But the invalid makes her a sign. She has had 
the same unsatisfied longing, the same hot young 
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heart; she knows the torment of inactivity, of 
waiting for a future. 

For a long time Ditscha does not notice the 
pretty gifts ; she stares at the floor and presses her 
lips tightly together to keep hack a nervous soh. 
After a while she succeeds; she comes over and 
kneels beside the old lady agaiu. "1 thank you 
for everything, aunt/' says she softly, "and please 
do not lay it up against me if I wounded you. I 
know I have heen so rude, so hitter — ^forgive me.'* 

And Aunt Clementine strokes her cheeks and 
her brown hair. Then both are silent, and watch 
the candles burn down. And Hannah brings a 
basket and lays the presents in it. There is some- 
thing from Uncle and Aunt Bertha among them, 
an old ornament of Grandmother Kionen; she 
wore the diamond pendant on a chain around her 
neck when the city of Buchow gave, in the city 
hall, a reception in honor of the beautiful young 
Queen Louise, to which the nobility were honored 
with invitations ; now it is set as a brooch. Papa 
sent money; Hannah hands Ditscha the purse, 
and she puts it indifferently in her pocket. 

When it strikes ten she rises. " Good- by. Aunt 
Clementine, think kindly of me 

" You are a strange child, Ditscha,** says she. 
And listen, Monsie, do not cr}' so much to- 
morrow, when you must be alouo; see that you 
pass the day sensibly.'* 
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The girl nods. She knows that to-morrow she 
will see none of the family, who will, each for 
himself or herself, pass the day in mourning for 
the dead. Ah, it in the most favorablo combina- 
tion of circumstances for that which she has 
before her. Onoe more she turns on the threshold 
and gives the invalid a long glance; then that too 
is over. 

Hannah carries the presents downstairs and 
puts the basket on the table in Ditscha's room, 
saying: "Would to God, Miss Ditscha, that you 
had a good husband, and a family iso large that 
you did not even have a chance to sit down! Do 
you know what? You are overwrought from 
simply being bored, and nothing else. In this 
way young ladies are worse off than we are, for 
we have no time for such like, since we must earn 
our few dollars so that we may live. There, donH 
be angry, Miss, you can't cliange the world.'* 

She had lighted a lamp, and stood there for a 
while, her arms akimbo, waiting an answer. 
But as Ditscha remained silent, she sighed, shook 
her head, and departed, remarking that at Christ- 
mas time this was the worst house in the whole 
world. 

Ditscha locked the door after her, for what she 

now did no one must see. She wrote letters, de- 
stro3'e<l otliers, drew out drawers, opened cup- 
boards. Her little writing-table began to look 
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very disorderly, papers burn in the stove, the room 
is filled with their smoke: the girPs face is crim- 
son. When at length she has finished, it strikes 
three o'clock, and worn out, she throws herself on 
the bed, where she lies in a deep, leaden sleep until 
da^'-dawn, the unhappy day for her, the begin- 
ning of all the sorrow and misery of her life. 

Christmas evening arrives; there is not a sound 
in the house, no happy excitement, no joyous 
children's voices, no smell of cake. No carriage 
brings guests, no messenger mysterious- packages. 
The servants go about on tiptoes, none of the 
family is visible. In one of the front rooms, the 
so-called reception-room, Aunt Anna has taken a 
place in a chair which she has drawn up to the 
stove; she wears a black gown, and a black-bound 
book with gold letters lies on her knees. She is 
firmly convinced that on this day some other terri- 
ble event will befall them ; imagines her brother 
Joacliim will lose his mind or have a stroke, and 
considers it her duty not to be far away. 

How Aunt Clementine passes the day no one 
knows hut Hannah, for the to^er door is bolted. 

Were what Ditiscba has heforo her a good deed, 
one would say the angel« in Heaven smoothed the 
way for her. Nothing disturbed her, nothing hin- 
dered her, no one asked for her; she can run to 
her unhappiness with the utmost ease. 
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At six o'clock in the evening she comes down- 
stairs to the hall. She is in fur cap and cloak, on 
Ler arm the little bag that she always carries to 
church . All is silent as the grave around her. She 
hears only the rustling of her gown and the tick- 
ing of the clock. "Where— to? Where— to?*' 
sounds in the young girl's ears as she passes by. 
She fancies, too, that she heai*s a sigh, which echoes 
alarmingly through the dark hall — perhaps the 
protecting spirit of the house. Shyly she looks 
around, but sees nothing, nothing that warns 
her. 

Once more she looks back, then energetically' 
opens the door. The storm tears it from her hand 
and bangs it behind her, the sound rings loudly 
through the whole building. Ditscba has always 
fLUicied tliat the gates of Paradise closed with just 
such a thunder-clap, when God banished mankind 
from thence forever; just so piercingly, so hope- 
lessly, never to be opened, must it have closed be- 
hind them. 

Uncle Joachim, who is pacing the room rest- 
lessly, hears it; Aunt Bertha too, but they take 
no further notice of it. The wife, with her red- 
dened e^^elids, only says ; " Listen to the storm, 
Joachim I" 

He nods, and continues his pacing. " At that 
time," he says finally, ''at that time it was just 

such a stormy evening, Bertha," 
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"Yes, and the fine young oak was destroyed, 
Jo.** 

" His oak, Bertha. I planted it oii tiie day lie 
was born." 

She sighs without looking at him. 

''It would have been better if that day had 
never dawned for us, Bertha — — " 

** Ab, Jo, and yet it was so lovely." 

^ Yes, when I came into your room and heard 
his little voice — he had lungs like a trombone 
player and looked so red and wrinkled — I never 
had believed that a man could feel so, Bertha, so 
strangely — so— ah, I do not know how. And now 
— all gone, all gonel" 

The woman on the sofa suffers ten-ibly at such 
times, perhaps more than her husband, but still 
she tries to comfort him. Joachim, I always 
think that perhaps he has been spared a great 
deal of suffering. "Who knows what he might 
not have undergone had he lived.'r' He was so 
tender-hearted, so easily wounded — only think, if 
he had made an imbappy marriage! The boy 
would have been simply ruined h\ a wife w ho was 
not suited to him — or some other trouble, some- 
thing at which we two would have had to stand 
by in grief and sorrow, without being able to help 
him, something at which we would have been 
forced to say: 'Would that he had never been 
bom I' Thmk of that, Joachim."* 
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** Ah, child ! you do not believe that y ouraell. Tlie 
pastor tried to persuade you of this at the time. 
I heard it and H vexed ma That is pitiful con- 
solation for old washerwomen and the like. At 
the time, you, too, would not iiear it. I can see you 
now, how in despair you made him a sign to stop 
speaking. You sat there always listening, and 
thought the people would surely bring the poor 
boy, or at U a^t hia body. 'He is not dead, pastor,' 
you moaned, 'it cannot be; do not rob me o£ ail 
hope!* God! if I were an artist I would paint 
this scene. Bertha, even to the smallest detail. 
You had a dark-blue gown on with a red collai*, 
and your hair hung in confusion over yom face 
because you kept running your hands through it; 
and you were so ghastly, your face so drawn, and 
all the people in the room, the bailiff, the doctor, the 
pastor, and the neighbors. Old Count Berkow, his 
godfather, and Karkower, the two Schluchtems 
and old Calvvarwisch " 

*' And you stood by the stove as though you were 
petrihed, Jo." 

*^ Yes, I thought it must be a dream, and I said 
to Frederick : 'h^linkc me, fellow, 1 w isb to wake.' " 

"Oh, Jo! if 1 might have died instead.'* 

" Or I ! You could have brought up the boy bet- 
ter than I." 

'*^\iK Jo! he brought himself up. He was so 
sensible, so good " 
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''Yes, yes; that he w.as," and the man burst into 
piteous, soft weeping. 
''Come, Jo, come drink your grog," says she 

plead iiigly. 

**No, Dot to-day! ITo, I cannot!" He seats 
himself as though exhausted on liie sofa beside 
her, and lays his head on her shoulder. "Ah, 
dear, why are we still here?" he sobs. 

Thus they both sit brooding over their grief for 
their lost one. The howling of the storm outside 
has oeased, the holy night descends Mipoa the rev- 
erently trembling earth; in all houses and huts 
reigns the peace of God except in this one, and 
the man weeps bitterly. And she, the quiet, 
early gray woman, holds him in her arms, and 
tears run softly down her cheeks. 

Meanwhile, at her Christmas post, Aunt Anna 
nods, it is so quiet, so deathly quiet about her ; then . 
a single dear peal of a bell awakes her. Has she 
slept long? The book has fallen from her lap, the 
caudle in front of the mirror almost burned down; 
one o'clock already? She looks around — one 
o'clock indeed ! Shivering she leans further back 
in her chair, then she starts up. It was no dream. 
The bell, the front-door bell, is rung violently 
again. 

Aunt Anna springs up — it is a sound which has 

not been heard in this house for a long time. She 
seizes the candle and rushes into the hall. Fred- 
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erick is just stumbling upatairs, still dressed, for 
the servants have been sitting together drinking 
> punch, and runs to the door. 

A telegraph messenger comes in, over his uni- 
form a thick red shawl, probably a Christmas 
present from his wife, his iarousers turned up, a 
stick in his hand, and red with cold. 

"A telegram for the baron — sixteen groschen,^^ 
he says, with a sly smile which leads one to fancy 
that he suspects the contents. 

Aunt Anna tells him to wait, hurries to the sit^ 
ting-room door, and knocks as though she would 
rouse the dead. ^'Jo! Bertha she cries, '^A 
telegram 1" 

Then her brother's heavy tread approaches. 

He opens the door, and now all tiiiee stand trem- 
blmg in dread of the contents of the telegram. 

Joachim von Kronen tears open the envelope, 
his face twitches strangely. ''A sonl" he says 
softly. 

Aunt Bertha folds her hands, her eyes are 
fixed on her husband's face. 

"A son! Klaus has a son?" cries Aunt Anna. 
**Jo — Bertha — a son! 0 dear Heaven, what a 
Christmas present !" 

Jo von Kronen collects himself first. 

"And to-day,'' he says, "Bertha, to-day!" 

"It is — it is strange, Joachim!" 

Aunt Anna hurries to the bell, and when Fred- 
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erick enters she cries out: "A son is born to the 
ColoDel, Frederick!" 

The old man nods smilingly, and glances shyly 
at his master, but with trembling band the baion 
hands him a coin, " for the messenger." 

Now Aunt Anna runs out of the room crying 
something about Clementine and Ditscha; her 
high, happy voice rings through the whole house. 
The lamps are to be h'ghted in the reception-room, 
she commands, the servants are all to come up- 
stairs, the baron has something to tell them; and 
now she rushes upstairs to waken Ditscha and 
Clementine. 

Husband and wife are left alone \ his tears are 
dried. "An heir for Beetzen," he says softly. 
But she now sobs unrestrainedly, bitterly; at this 

moment her pain is stronger than ever. 

''Bertha, dear," he murmurs. ''Why, Bertha 
dearr 

There is a stir in the house, it has suddenly be- 
come Christmas. Hannah has told the joyful 
news to Miss Clementine, who lay sleepless in her 
invalid chair, and the invalid's lips muiTQur a 
prayer of thanks. Frederick has lighted all the 
lamps in the reception loum ; the servants assemble 
with excited faces, for they all know what has 
happened, and the happy news affects them all, 
especially the old ones. The baron says a few 
kind words to each, the mistress merely nods, with 
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tearful eyes. Only Aunt Anna, Ditscha and 
Hannah are missing. 

Suddenly the latter rashes in, terribly pale. 
"Baron, Baroness — our Miss Ditscha— O God — 
O God — no!" She grasps at her throat as thoiigli 
what she had to say choked her. " Come upstairs 
quickly I" she finally gasps out. 

Aunt Bertha, thinking the child is ill, hurries 
out of the room as fast as she can ; the haron fol- 
lows her. The duor of Ditscha's room is wide 
open ; within, a lamp bums on the table. Aunt 
Anna sits on a chair beside it, unnerved, trem- 
bling, a sheet of paper in one hand hanging at her 
side. 

^ What is it?" cries Joachim* harshly. He is 
always angry when he is frightened. 

"Shut the door!" says Aunt Anna, Hannah 
closes the door. Joachim tears tlie paper from his 
sister's hand, vexed at her manner, reads it, looks 
around the room as though seeking some one, and 
reads it again. 

" Merciful God I" cried Aunt Bertha, staring 
at him, '*she is gone. Joachim, she is gone; Jo, 
she is 

** Gone !" says Aunt Anna. " Gone with him " 

" With whom? with ?" 

The scoundrel !" groans Joachim. 
^Hans von Perthien?" stammers Mrs. von 
Elronen. 
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"Forgive me for actiog indepeudently, dear 
unde, dear aunts," be reads in a faint, trembling 
voice* I sball marry Hans von Pertbien against 
your wishes. We will be married in Heligoland. 

If you can forgive me, do so. I am committing 
no sin, only fulfilling my duty, since I keep my 
plighted word. 

"Sophie von Xbonen." 

" When did she go?" asked Joachim, as though 
the two women must know. 

** Hannah surely saw her last." 

Hannah is called in. She has no idea, she only 
knows that Miss Sophie wished to go to church 
this evening. At four o'clock, when Hannah 
brought her her tea, she was still there. 

"She must have left Biichow by the five o'clock 
train," says Jo von Kronen, after an oppressive 
pause. ^ And now you must all be silent about 
the matter, the girPs future is at stake, he adds. 

He deliberates for a moment. "Mii-.s Ditscha 
pined for her father, and secretly left for Berlin," 
he says emphatically to Hannah, ^ and Miss Anna 
and I there by the next train, you understand? 
; We go there to offer our congratulations in person 
upon the birth of the boy. Go downstairs and 
tell that. Woe to bim who believes anything else. 

Mr. von Kronen has suddenly become the active, 
clear-headed man of former days. " At three forty- 
five a train goes to Hamburg," he continues, 
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Frederick shall help me into my travelling clothes ; 
Anna, get ready, you must accompany me. I will 
try to rescue the honor-forgetting creature, even at 

the edge of tlie precijjice.'* 

"She should be put in a i:eformatory," remarks 
Aunt Anna, the flush of anger on her cheeks. 

"If she were mine I would cast her off, mutters 
Joachim, leaving the room. Aunt Bertha hurries 
after him, scarcely daring to say anything sooth- 
ing. She is herself so upset, so shocked by the 
girl's flight, that she trembles nervously. " Qood 
heavens, what one must go through with her!" 

In silent haste the preparations for the journey 
are made* ^ Where, for Heaven's sake, will you 
look for her in Hamburg, Jo?" asks Aunt Bertha 
liDaily. 

" In some hotel near the harbor, where else?" he 
replies. I shall apply to the police. . They do not 
think that we will start after them so soon, how 
can they get to Heligoland on Christmas? It is 
no regular marriage. I will catch the bird, and 
God help the scoundrel if he falls into my hands — 
I shall take my dog- whip with me." 

Aunt Anna comes in her furs, with a look of 
deeply offended feminine dignity. "I should 
never have believed that I would be forced to un- 
dertake such a journey," she sighs. "God tries 
ns heavily. Scarcely does he send a sunbeam 
when clouds follow, and such clouds!" 
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" Keep your remarks for another time, sister, and 
come, the carriage is here," Joachim interrupts. 
^ Good-by, Bertha, — Gk)d knows when we will be 
backr 

In a fewminntes his wife, who stands as though 
stunned, hears the crunching of the wheels on the 
gravel, and the horses start off at a sharp trot. 

Aunt Bertha and Olementine scarcely ever see 
each other; the forraer, can bear as little as her 
husband to look upon this innocent cause of her 
son's death. To-day, in her boundless anxiety 
and confusion, she mounts the stairs and goes into 
her invalid sister-in-law's bedroom. 

Clementine von Kronen is propped up in bed, 
her cheeks burning with fever, wringing her 
hands. She stares at the new-comer as though she 
were a ghost. 

Excuse me, Clementine," says the trembling 
woman. I do not know what to do in my an- 
• xiety ; is it not fearful ? How could she treat us so?" 

**Have you at last awakened from your grief?" 
is the stem reply. Had you tried to open your 
sleeping eyes sooner a great misfortune would 
have been less likely to happen." 

"For Heaven's sake, how am I*to blame, Clem- 
entine?" Mrs. von Kronen has sunk helplessly 
upon the chair at the foot of the bed, and stares at 
her sister-in-law as though the latter were mad. 

" You alone are to blame, you and Joachim i" 
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cries the invalid cuttingly. "You lived for the 
dead, and forgot the living. She ioDged fur love, 
and found none with you, so she picked up from 
the mire the first thing that she fancied was love. I 
have feared for her for a long time, but what could 
I do, an invalid, a paralytic? If my brother Klaus 
demands his child and you cannot give her to him, 
it is your fault. Gk>d has taken much from you, 
yes! But you defy him, all that he ^ave you that 
was lovely and beautiful to heal youT wounds you 
despised, or at most tolerated. Forgive me for 
speaking to you so, to-day of all other days, but — 
who knows when I will see you again, aud it has 
been on my mind for a long time." 

Breathing heavily she sinks back. Mrs. von 
Kronen has bowed her head beneath her accusing 
words, like piercing swords they go to her heart: 
"You lived for the dead and forgot the living!" 
How fearfully true it is, and how the flash of 
recognition pains her! ^ Clementine," she stam- 
mers, "yuu do not know the feelings of a mother 
who must give up her only child. ' 

^ To whom did you give him? To death cries 
the invalid. ''You know he is safe, safe from all 
the soil and lowness of life — you have lost the child 
to whom you should have been a mother, and how 
have you lost her? Do you know to what a fate 
she has gone? Do you know how low she may 
sink? Whether it may not be «o low that bhe 
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may never be able to raise herself again? And if 

you gut her back, perhaps saved, still pure in body 
and soul, do you not believe that even this unsuc- 
cessful step will be an eternal disgrace to her? Do 
you think that her soul will ever free itself from 
the weight of this unhappy recollection?" 

"Clementine, for God's sake I Ah, if it were 
only to-morrow!" sighs the tortured woman. 

Clementine, say no more. I cannot hear it to* 
day — have pity !" ' 

"And it has no object now," says the invalid 
indifferently, presses her handkerchief to her mouth 
and is silent. What a day! A day on which a 
new little star rises, proplietic of happiness, and a 
bright, resplendent one sinks from its height. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE ftLOPSHBOT. 

DiTSi^ iiA leaves Biichow on the passenger train 
punctually at five o'clock;^ as was agreed, she is to 

wait at O where she must change cars^for Hans 

von Perthien, who is to follow on the twelve o^cIock 
express. Greta accompanies tlie young couple to 
Heligolnnd; ahe is to be present at the wedding, 
and thinks this highly romantic. She has made 
only one condition, that she may leave them the 
dav before New Year's at the latest, as her own 
wedding occurs on the second of January, w^hich 
is, of bourse, granted ; she will not be needed then. 

At eleven o'clock, Hans von Perthien is at the 

Buchow station. Of course be lied to old ^Ir. Cal- 

warwisch and told him that he was going to Mag- 

deburg at this hour, that he might have the use of 

his carriage. He can endure the hour of waiting, 

to travel with Ditsclia so earlv in the dav would 

not have been advisable. And then, too, be bad to 

be present at the Christmas gift presentation in 

Uechte, a silly business? since no more nor less than 

thirteen grandchildren of the Calwarwisch couple 

are there, besides four married daughters and sons- 
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in-law, aod at which ceremony all the usual per- 
formances, such as singing, petitious to Santa 
Claus, and great excitement go on. He received 
a very handsome meerschaum pipe with amber 
mouthpiece, and cigars, always very acceptable, 
especially when one has to pace up and down in 
an empty waiting-room which smells of stale beer 
and is cold and uncomfortable. 

He orders a glass of punch, and engages in con- 
versation with the barmaid. What he has before 
him does not trouble him in the least; the Beetzen 
people will see that everything goes off smoothly. 
Probably it will not even be necessary to go to 
Heligoland. To-morrow, Ditscha will be missed, 
her letters found, hurried pursuit, and then, three 
or four days later, tlio annomicement of their en- 
gagement will appear in the papers. 

He asks the cross, blond girl what she received 
for Christmas, and what the news is. But she is 
not disposed to be talkative, and after a con pie of 
monosyllabic replies, disappears into the comfort- 
able room behind the buffet. The lamps smoke, 
the stove smokes, it is absolutely unendurable. 

Hans vonPertliien resolves to walk up and down 
outside. Ho stands for a while in front of the 
lighted window of the telegraph office. Biichow 
has night service, — ^the estate of a well-known 
statesman lies near-by, aiul he has secured this. 

The apparatus is working, the significant strip 
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of paper unwinds beneath the hands of the young 
operator. For whom are these signs? What do 

ibey mean? Suddenly the man cries, turning to 
the back of the room : " A messenger — in haste — 
for Beetzen !" 

The inspector, who has been asleep on the sofa 
iu the next room, comes in. The messenger stands 
there already, with anything but a pleased face. 

An hour and a half in the winter night ! Urgent 
necessity!" he murmurs. Hans von Perthien can 
even understand tiiis murmur, for the ventilator in 
the window is half open. 

Now the official says, laughing: Courage, 
Glaus, there will be a fine tip — that is good news. 
Or do veil think you would not bo glad if you had 
such an estate as Beetzen, and there was at last an 
heir for it?" 

Hans von Perthien stands as though petrified. 

He sees the telegram written out, banded to the 
messenger, and the latter leave the room. He 
leans against the building as though stunned, takes 
off his hat, and draws his hand over his forehead. 

What was that? Beetzen — an heir? Ditsoha 
would not — the devil! Certainty, certainty, at 
any price ! But where to obtain it? 

Then chance again comes to his aid. The in- 
spectui and the telegraph operator talk over the 
news, and the lirst, a jovial man, says: "Now the 
pretty Baroness Kronen's price sinks considerably. 
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Many a one would have been a suitor for the girl 
when Beetzen was part of the bargain. She will 

not be tootigreeabiy surprised to get a little brotber 
for a Christmas present." Then both laiitj;ii. 

*^You can get a ticket now, sir, the office is 
open," the man to whom Hans von Perthien had 
previously given his trunk says to him. 

" Very good ! When does the train leave?" 

" In a quarter of an hour." 

" For Magdeburg?" 

" No, I thought you wanted to go to Hamburg, 
sir." 

^ Hamburg? Eubbish ! I am going to Magde- 
bm^." 

"Oh, then I misunderstood you. There is no 
train tor Magdeburg for a long time, or you can 
take the freight train — there is a third-class car- 
riage — and catch the Cologne express at S 

"Then the freight train by all means," says 
Hans von Perthien. " Get me a ticket and attend 
to the trunk« When does this train come?" 

**In ten minutes, sir." 

"Good," says Yon Perthien. And ten minutes 
later he sits in the caboose, not another soul in it, 
and lights a cigar. ''Good heavens," he mutters, 
"that was a close shave! The devil \ how easily 
I might have been caught! Dilstha without 
Beetzen?" he whistles softly. "And now, I sup- 
pose,8he sits waiting at O , poor little girl ! But 
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I cannot help her. She must go home again. X 

win write her from Berlin— or no, perhaps not— 
and Calwarwiscii too, who will also be rid of me 
now. A charming little thing, but to starve with 
her? The devil! Bui a young man must have 
' luck." And he takes the cigar, puffs it once or 
twice, fanning the smoke in his face, and nods 
contentedly. ^ Not at all bad cigars I" 

Meanwhile, Ditsohasits patiently in the waiting 
room at O , Greta beside her. 

The remains ot a supper stand before Greta. 
Greta in an elegant winter jacket, fur boa and 
feather hat; she is just drinking the last of her 
beer, sets the glass on the table noisily, and saj^s : 
" Only ten minutes more and he will come. How 
tiresome such waiting is, especially at Christmas 
time; my only consolation is that other people are 
travelling, and missing their Cliristmas trees.** 

*• You would have preferred to remain at home, 
Oreta? I am so sorry,** says Ditscha wearily. 
She has not pushed hack her veil, and has turned 
her back to the light. 

"Oil no, Miss Sophie, not at all, dear noT 

"But your Jfanc^^"' 

** He can amuse himself in Bfichow. My parents 

think we have both gone to Magdeburg to vi^sit his 
aunt, who is to leave us some money some clay — 
it is very funny ! If they knew about this, the old 
people— good gracious! And you must promise 
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me, miss, that however it turns out, you will not 
betray me to the master and mistresses, or else my 
parents would have seen the last of Beetzen — you 
will not, Miss Sophie?" 

Ditscba sighs. "Certainly not, Greta." 
Train for Liineburg, Harburg, Hamburg T 
cries the sleepy porter. 

Ditscha starts up and grasps her bag, but she 
feels how she trembles, and leans against a chair. 

Greta encourages her, and grasps the half -faint- 
ing girl by the arm to lead her out. The train 
just dashes up to the platform. Greta examines 
all the compartments, a crowd of people alight to 
take the Hamburg train, piles of luggc^ suddenly 
block the platform. 

The other side of the station, train for Ham- 
burg i" cries an official. Greta has left Ditscha, 
and pushes through the crowd in search: Hans 
von Perthien is not there! She calls somethiDg to 
Ditscha, and runs to the Hamburg train, be may 
have thought they were already in it. Ditscha 
follows her, her heart beating madly, and with the 
feeling that the earth must open before her at sight 
of him. At this moment she believes that she 
.gloves him,— ^e knows that she has burned her 
bridges behind her, she has only him in all the 
wid^ world. 

Greta comes to meet her, quite breathless. 
" What shall we do—he has not come 
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" Not come " 

" No, miss, he probably missed the train. Hurry 
a little, tbey are closing the carriages." 

'^I shall not go without him/' declares Bitscha^ 
turning toward the waiting-room. 

" But — good gracious — bow — what — ? He will 
surely be on the next train.'' 

I shall not go to Hamburg without him; we 
will wait here," says Ditscha, and she turns to an 
official. " When does the next train from Magde- 
burg arrive?" 

''Four^fiftyP replies the man, and Ditscha 
calmly returns to the waiting-room, followed by 
the discontented-looking Greta. As though one 
could not await the unpunctual fiance — a fine 
fianc€i would not allow such a thing with 
heiis — comfortably in a Hamburg hotel, instead of 
in this horrid station, with its smoky dining- 
room, and on Christmas night! 

Greta does not look at the pale Ditscha, but 
leans back on the sofa aud closes her eyes. Be- 
hind the lunch counter the sleepy waitress nods. 
The regulator over the sofa swings its great brass 
pendulum as noiselessly as any phantom clock, the 
gas is turned low, aud whistles softly, aud Ditscha 
tortures her braiu for reasons why he has not come. 
She wonders if there has been an accident, and 
pictures a scene on the road, a broken carriage, a 
man thrown out, a fallen horse — or he was not able 
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to get away at once from the Christmas festivities 

at Uechte — yes, of course. 

When sbo took leave of Lira yesterday, he 
whispered: **We part to-day for the last time, 
Ditscha." And she is quite reassured. They will 
arrive a few hours latter in Hamburg, and what 
does it matter? And her thoughts wander on — 
when will they find my letters at Beetzen? And 
who? And how will it he? She imagines it all, 
a favorable and an angry reception. They might 
have spared themselves and her; she would cer- 
tainly have preferred to be married in the Beetzen 
church, in the presence of the family, than so alone 
in Heligoland. Now and then she glances at the 
clock. Good Heavens, bow slowly time passes, 
and how rery weary she is! 

Suddenly she starts up, she has slept. 

"Train for Luiieburg, Harburg, Hamburg!" 

Greta too starts up, almost dazed with sleep, 
they both rush out on the platform. 

The train slowly passes them, they gaze into the 
lighted carriages; why is be not at the window? 
Suddenly Greta cries out: 

^Qood gracious, miss, the baron — ^your undo 
and Miss Anna! Mercy, they have come after 
us— Miss Sophie — don't betraj' me !" 

And before the stunned DittH)ha knows how it 
happens Qreta has left her side, and she stands 
alone under a flickering lantern, near the luggage, 
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incapable of moving, and sees Uncle Jo and Aunt 
Anna. Not perceiving her, tlie two hurry directly 
toward her, on their way to the other side of the 
station. 

Ditscha feels that the power to stand u])i'iglit 
threatens to leave her. She grasps at the lamp- 
post, and at this moment Aunt Anna sees her. 

**Jo!" she cries, "Jo!" He has gone ahead, 
and now turns. Then he see^ in his sister's arms 
her whom they are seeking, pale as death, with 
half-dosed eyes, and the next moment he stands 
beside her, grasps her by the shoulder, and rage 
overpowers him. 

Where is the scoundrel?" he asks. Tell 
where he is, tell me at once!" 

Ditscha has come to herself, and angrily frees 
herself from him. " I know of no rascal,'' says she 
firmly, and gazes directly into Jo von Kronen *s 
bloodshot eyes. 

*'Jo," says Aunt Anna softly, "for God's sake 
no scene here !" 

I ask you for the last time," whispers the ex- 
cited man threateningly, where has your lover 
fled— the truth, the truth alone can save you." 

** I do not know — 1 do not." 

"Was he not here?" 

** No. I am expecting him ^ 

** Indeed ! It will be seen whether you are speak- 
ing the truth — Anna, stay with her. I will look." 
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He rushes to the Hamburg train, which is still 
standing in the station: he looks into all the car- 
riages, asks the porter if a geatleman of such and 
such an appearance had gotten in. But the train 
is almost empty, and the few occupants do not re- 
semble Mr. von Perthien. 

He comes back out of breath. "He will be 
found," sa3rs he threateningly. " And now, walk 
up and down here. I will get tickets for Berlin. 
Do not enter the waiting-room; there might be 
some one there who knows us, and would wonder 
that Joachim von Kronen is obliged to hunt for 
his niece on Christmas night ia a luihvay sta- 
tion." 

Ditscha staggers along at Aunt Anna's side, but 
she does not go far, her feet soon refuse their ser- 
vice. They stand there together, m a windy, dark 
part of the station-garden, under an acacia, against 
the trunk of which Ditscha leans. Aunt Anna 
shivers with cold, and changes from one foot to 
the other. Ditscha does not notice the cold, she 
only feels that she is betrayed, disgraced, oruslied. 
Aunt Anna has a torrent of reproaches on her lips, 
but she is so excited that she can scarcely speak 
coherently. 

She merely gasps out: "And you — you a von 
Kronen? You belong to us? You have disgraced 
us all, all ! What were you thinking of? Have 

you no spuik of religion and morality i*" 
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When at last they sit in a first-class coup€ — . 
Uacle Joachim has tipped the porter that they may 
be left alone — ^he cries to Ditscha again : ** Out w ith 
it, where is the rascal?" 

Ditscha shrugs ber shoulders, she canuot speak. 
Her face is ghastly, the blue rings under her eyes 
are half-way down on ber cheeks. 

*' I tell you — speak!" storms the angry man. 
" Where is he? Who was your ally? The truth, 
if I am to save you and your honors the truth 1" 

'^Tbat such a thing should befall us, JoT sobs 
Aaiit Anna, as Ditscha stares past her uncle, "that 
one of our family should secretly run ofE with a 
man !" 

"Run off?** thunders Jo von Kronen, "the 

SCO mull el let her wait fur him — ^^'ou see he de- 
clined such a — a " 

Suddenly Ditscha clutches at her temples with 
both bands, her gaze wanders desperately around 
the conipartment, and then all at once she springs 
up, pulls down the window, and leans far out to 
open the door — she will throw herself out, will die, 
she can live no longer — she 

At that moment Joachim von Kronen seizes her 
ai'ound the waist, pulls her back and throws her 
on the seat. The door is open, .the cold wind 
and a few scattering snowflakes blow into the 
coup^. 

His face is ashy, his eyes rest in mad fear on the 
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young girPs pale, lifeless face. "Ditscha! Dit- 
Bcha !" he cries, be sensible I You can imagine 
that I am furious at your stupidity — wake up, 
Ditscha, wake up !" 
But the girl does uoi near — she has swooned. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SIX YEARS LATBR. 

Years bave passed. 

The liiideiis are in bloissom in the garden of 
Beetzen manor. On the terrace sits Ditscba, near 
her a table, upon which the untouched cups adorned 
with the Kronen coat-of-arms await the master of 
the house; a child's cup is there, and her own; 
fresh rolls, butter, and honey complete the tea. 

A couple of wasps buzz about. It is very warm, 
and fleecy white clouds are piled up in the dark 
bhiesky; a genuine summer afternoon. The door 
into the dining-room is open, and just then the 
large clock is heard striking half -past three. 

Ditscha drops her work, lets her hands fall in her 

lap, leans her head back, aiici closes her eyes. A 

half-hour yet before Uncle Jo and the little one 

will appear. She is in deep mourning; Ditscha 

has not been out of mourning in all these years, 

and they are six. She thinks of this as she glances 

at the light embroidery, which stands out in fairly 

dazzling contrast to the deep black of her gown 

now as a sunbeam falls upon it. 

First, immediately after she committed the 

14^ 
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great fully of her life, Aunt Clementine died. 
Over Ditscha'sface, which has changed very little, 
except for a mournful look about the mouth, a 
pallor creeps at this recollection. She frankly ad- 
mits to herself that she was the cause of the in- 
valid's sudden death,. although they have tried to 
persuade her to the contrary. Oh, Ditscha has 
passed through a fearful period, — she cannot think 
of it without feeling once more all the misery, the 
degradation of the situation at that time. Since 
that moment in the train, Uncle Joachim has, to 
be sure, never spoken a word about the affair, told 
her father nothing about it, and energetically for- 
bade Aunt Anna to relate the most insignificant 
fact concerning it, to whomsoever it might be. 
They dragged her, half -dead, to the cradle of her 
new-born brother, and the next day set off for 
Bcetzen ag^iin with her. The only impression 
that the child made upon her was the feeling that 
now she was wholly superfluous in the world. 

Arrived at Beetzen again, Greta Bosch gave hor 
a letter from Hans. She took it, tore it into a 
thousand pieces, and scattered them to the winds 
before Greta's eyes, bowed haughtily to her, and 
turned her back without a word, leaving Greta, 
who had hoped for much money and a wedding 
present for her trouble, in a very bitter frame of 
mind. 

Aunt Bertha gazed at Ditscha with mingled 
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surprise and horror; Hannah was mortally of- 
fended, and for a long time did not know how to 
1a!eat her. ' Only Aunt Clementine, at whose bed- 
side the girl knelt in silent grief, wept over her. 
" O my poor child, my poor child 1" But she could 
not speak of the matter even to her; it seemed to 
her, when she wished to make the attempt, that a 
single cry, would leave her lips, a despairing, 
piercing cry, which would wound her own and 
the other's heart. 

Only when Clementine's sufferings were over, 
when Ditsclia stood hy thecuthn, and Hannah, with 
a shake of her head, left her alone with the dead, 
only then, kneeling and pressing her forehead to 
the wood of the coffin, did she find tears and words 
of heart-breaking grief, and questions, a confes- 
sion which did not relieve her heart, only made it 
more hitter. Her youth was gone, gone! She 
hoped for nothing, felt nothing more; she lived on * 
in quiet Beetzen without nii.ssing anything, in utter 
seclusion, without sun and light. 

Then came the great war. Ditscha breathed 
anew; on her knees she begged to be taken to 
France as sick-nurse — iu vain ! Aunt Anna took 
the post as head .of a large hospital near the Ger- 
man boundaries. Ditscha remained with uncle 
and aunt, knit socks and made shirts for the sol- 
diers in the field, patiently read the paper from A 
to Z to Uncle Joachim, and followed on the map the 
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advance of the victorious army. At that time her 
stepmother and little Joachim von Kronen came to 
the house, the former a nervous, sighing, impa- 
tient, affected little woman, who made one or two 
scenes of weeping each day, read many novels, 
and told her hn© boy of his poor, poor papa, who 
would never come back, surely would never come 
back, nor Unde Beeden either. Then the tears 
and lamentations began afresh, and the tormented 
child, at that time three years old, screamed as 
though on needles; Ditscha standing by with her 
pale face, not knowing what to say. 

Mrs. Cilly von Kronen was right iu the chief 
matter. On a fearfully hot snmnier day the news 
arrived of the death of her husband; he fell at 
Mars-la-Tour. 

Ditscha was now an orphan indeed, but no one 
thought of her. All sympathy was concentrated 
upon the very young widow and her little son. 
Even Aunt Bertha roused from her intense re- 
serve which she displayed to the little fell()^\ , aiu], 
weeping, clasped tlie child in her arms; for Joachim 
sat for hours with the young widow, who gave 
herself up to despair; finally he started to bring 
hack his brother's bod\*. 

When he returned with his brother's mortal 

remains, accompanied by his wounded adjutant, 

Mrs. Cilly had so far recovered as to receive Mr. 

von Eeeden. A widow's cap on her Ught blund 
10 
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hair, draped wholly in trailing black crape, from 

which her cbildish face rose hke a delicate apple- 
blossom, she awaited him in the reception room. 
Ditscha, the child in her arms, stood behind her 
chair. 

Mr. YOU Reeden carried one arm in a sling. He 
was a tall, handsome man, whose young face 
twitched with emotion, repressed but with diffi- 

» 

culty, as he kissed the hand of his commonder^s 

widow. 

** Oh, Ditscha, may I introduce Mr. von Reeden 
to you? Mr. von Beedeu, this is my poor dead 
husband's daughter.'' 

Mr. von Reeden bowed deeply, then sank down 
on a little stool before Mrs. Cilly, who now held 
the child on her lap; it looked almost as though he 
were kneeling before her. Then came the account 
of his colonel's death, iind his last messages. 
They were for "my wife, my poor little wife," 
and ^the sweet boy." Bitter tears ran down 
Cilly 's white cheeks: Ditscha stood there, her 
arms hanging limply, her li;iiid> clutching: the 
folds of her gown, and waited for her father's last 
greeting. But Mr. von Reeden said nothing 
about it; Mrs. Cilly spoke a long time, in a low 
tone, of the narrator's own wound. Then Ditscha 
turned to go, an icy, bitter feeling in her heart. 

Not even in his last hour had he thought of her. 

The day of the ftmeral she remembers distinctly 
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to-day. All of them cried, bat she did not — not at 
the touching words of the pastor, not at the des- 
pairing outbursts of grief of the young widow, or 
the few tears which ran down Uncle Jo^s silvery 
beard: not when the doors of the vault closed 
upon Klaus von Kronen's mortal remains, not 
even at the words of comfort from the numerous 
people present at the funeral. For this sad cere- 
mony the eiitiro nobility of the neighborhood had 
assembled at old Beetzen, and if Joachim von 
Kronen ever had believed that be was stricken 
from the numbers of the living, he was mis- 
taken. All were there, all. 

No, Ditscha did not weep then; only when she 
was alone in the night she gave way to wild pain, 
but it was not mouniing, it was her lonely tor- 
tured heart which accused the dead for not having 
loved her better, that she might now mourn for 
him as she should and would have. 

Oilly remained at Beetzen, and, when time had 
alleviated her grief, })ronght life into the house, 
to the sorrow of Bertha, who now began to fail 
and whose eyes were oftener than ever i<ed with 
weeping. From little Joachim — who was called 
Achim, to distin.L^nish him from his uncle — she 
fled to the most secluded corner of her own rooms, 
when he ran through the corridors of the quiet 
house with his nurse and dogs. The more the 
boy developed, the inure he showed the Von 
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Kronen dark complexion and coloring, the more 

anxiously did she avoid hini. She pined awa^ in 
grief for the dead. 

Gradually the fresh boy, whom his mother 
wholly spoiled, grew deeper and deeper into Uncle 
Joachim's heart, but in his poor wife's presence 
he ventured no caresses. The two Joachims car- 
ried on a tender intercourse quite secretly ; slyly 
they crept into the stables, as years before Uncle 
Jo had with his own i-ou, and the old man raised 
the boy on a horse's back, and rejoiced when [the 
little fellow sat there with cries of delight. And 
secretly the uncle had hunted out from his book- 
case the building blocks of his drowned son, and 
had emptied them out on the floor of his study for 
his nephew, while he sat on the sofa, and watched 
with delight the same play that the former owner 
of the box had carried on. Just such tottering 
pyramids the little fellow in his black velvet suit 
built. Jo found him astonishingly like the dead 
in all his childish doings. 

Auut Bertha surprised him at this one day. 
Suddenly she appeared in the open door, stared at 
the child, stared at her husband, turned, and went 
away. From this day she spent most of the time 
in bed, pining with a slow fever. The doctor 
scarcely left the house, and toward Christmas, 
just when Oilly had begun to live again, and 
drove from one neighboring estate to another. 
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paying visits, and the first trunks of evening 
gowns began arriving from her French modiste^ 

Aunt Bertha closed her weary eyes forever. 

Ah yes, there have been changes at Beetzen 
Manor, great changes, but it remains cold and 
lonely for Ditscha forever. 

A short time ago, Cill}', in elegant hdlf -mourn- 
ing, had driven to Count Mangelsdorf's estate — 
there is to be a croquet party there. Ditscha was 
also invited, but had declined. Uncle Joachim is 
still sleeping, little Joachim is playing somewhere 
in the park with his bonne, 

Ditscha is aroused from her reverie by the rapid 
rolling up of a carriage before the entrance. She 
rises, and gazes down the colonnade of clinibing- 
rose-wreathed pillars at the vehicle. A stately 
man in faultless visiting costume springs out of 
the phaeton, and hands his card to Frederick, 
who brings it to Ditscha. She orders the guest to 
be taken into the house, and goes to fetch Uncle 
Joachim to the reception room* On the way she 
looks at the card. 

Curt Eothb. 

Lieutenant of Keaerves in the X Regiment, 

Dombock. 

Ah, yes, Dombock has been suld, the old count's 
estate sold to a commoner, and the new owner has 
come to make a neighborly call. 
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"How does the young fellow look, Ditscha?" 
asks Unde Jo, gazing in the glass at his sleep- 
finshed cheeks, while he brushes his thin white 
hair. "You do not know? No matter, I shall 
see him myself in a moment. Perhaps an old 
man, eh? Some one who has grown rich on army 
contracts, and had the money to buy Dombock — 
well, I will come at ouce, at once." 

Ditscha goes, and once more thinks how old 
Uncle, Jo has grown since his wife's death. It 
has never struck her so forcibly as now, and still 
absorbed in this thought, she enters the cool, 
rather dark, reception-room, and stands opposite a 
man with blond hair and full beard, whose clear, 
intelligent eyes rest upon her with a look of uncon- 
cealed admiration. F<jr a moment the two seem 
looking into each other's very soul. 

Ditscha feels how she blushes. She asks him to 
sit down, explaining that her uncle will come im- 
mediately, bbe has lived in such seclusiun, at 
this moment she wishes for Cilly's ability to 
start conversation. But nothing occurs to her 
save : 

" How do you like Dombock?" 
" I hope I shall like it very much, as yet I am 
not at home there. It is a fine estate, but it will 

need much work. Tlie castle and park are almost 
too magnificent, too large for me, and I still long 
for my comfortable old home.'* 
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Where is your home?" asks Ditscha, with a 
rare smile. 

"In Silesia," says he, smiling also. "My older 
brother lives there with his family, and our dear 
old mother, who cannot be induced to leave 
there/* 

"And why isliould she?" asks Ditscha. 

" Because I would so gladly have her here. Or 

do you think, Mrs. " 

Miss corrects Ditscba. 

" Miss von Kronen — pardon — do you think it 
pleasant for a spoiled fellow, such as I am, to have 
nothing but empty rooms?" 

**She will surely soon pay you a visit,** says 
Ditscha, consolingly, and smiles again. And at 
this moment Uncle Joachim enters, so she leaves 
the two men together. 

After a while, Uncle Joachim sends Frederick to 
say that Mr. Rothe will take tea with the family. 

Ditscha orders another plate and cup, and her- 
self draws up a wicker chair. Little Joachim ap- 
pears in a bine sailor-suit, and just as Frederick 
brings the silver urn, the two men come out on 
the terrace. Ditscha sends the child to meet them, 
and asks if he may stay and drink his milk with 
them* 

"But I beg that you will," is the polite answer, 
and Uncle Joachim hastens to tell that the poor 
little fellow lost his father in the war. 
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The gentlemen scorn cake, and smoke. Uncle 
Joachim is deeply interested to learn in what con- 
dition his guest found Dombock, and is pleased 

that the latter speaks with great reserve of his 
predecessor. He knows that Dombock had gone 
to rack and ruin^ but does not like to hear his old 
friend, Count Amfeldt, blamed. 

Tactful, he tliiiiks, really tiictful ! when the 
young man even praises the forest. Then 
the horses ' attached to his carriage are ad- 
mired. 

** A fine pair of animals," says Uncle Jo, "they 
must go like the devill" 

I brought them myself from Hungaiy,'* says 
Curt Rothe. 

Then conversation turns upon travels. The 
guest has been everywhere; Ditscha listens with 
bowed head. 

** Where were you during the campaign?" asks 
the host. 

''Before Paris and in Orleans, Mr. von 
Kronen." 

^ And now we are to have peace?" nods the old 
man. 

^'God grant it — ^for a long time!" assents the 
guest. ''Your grandson, baron?" he asks, glan- 
cing at the child, who has come up, and leans 

against his uncle's knee. 

" No— I have no children — I ^ 
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Ditscha gives Mr. Kothe a pleading glance, and 
lays her finger gently on her lips. It is my little 
hrother," she says aloud. 

For a while they chat of various things, then 
the visitor departs. Uncle Joachim accompanies 
him down the stepsy Ditscha stands by the fiower- 
wreatbed pillars, and gazes after the carriage 
until it disappears behind the thicket. The child 
has sprung to meet his uncle, who clasps his 
hand; both walk through the park, along the path 
gilded by the setting sun. 

Ditscha passes her hand over her foroliead. 
She feels so strangely, so happy. Was it the 
man's deep, warm voice, or his mild, grave 
manner? Or is it the delicious, quiet summer 
evening? She does not know, but she cannot pre- 
vent her thoughts from wandering to the lonely 
Dombock castle. She knows it. It lies yonder, 
just where the crooked Beetzen brook empties into 
the river. It is surrounded by magnificent old 
trees, and still has a moat and walls, as in the 
time of the thirl^-years' war, which beautify it 
greatly ; and she knows all the rooms, halls and 
corridors. 

Yes, it must be lonely. 

At supper that evening — Uncle Jo and she are 

alone — the old man says suddenly, " Ditscha, you 
must look at him more closely if he crosses your 
path again; he has the iron cross of the &rst class. 
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I saw it some time ago in the list — what do you 
say to that?" 

It really does not surprise Ditscha she looks as 
though she would rather wonder if he did not have 
it, BO she is silent. 

''Oilly seems to make a practice of coming 
home late," continues Uncle Jo. 

"I think they were invited to supper. Uncle.'* 

"She ought to pay more attention to the boy," 
he adds vezedly, " I think she does not see him all 
day long. She sleeps until ten o'clock in the 
morning " 

''But Hannah takes very good care of him, 
unde." 

** Ah, nonsense, that is a mother's business ! To 
be sure, " he adds, " Hannah takes better care of him 
than Oilly, who treats him like a lap-dog. He 
must have a tutor, a tutor if all is to be welL^ 

About ten o'clock that evening Madame Cilly 
returns. She comes into the room wliere Ditscha 
sits with her uncle. In summer uncle drinks his 
grog cold, with lemon-juice. He is at his third 
glass, and as the young woman ihitters about in 
her embroidered white gown, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbons, calls him ''brother," "dear uncle,'' 
and ''grandpa," in one breath, throws a rose at 
his nose, and tastes his grog, making a charming 
little grimace, he laughs heartily. 

" You had a merry time, eh?" he asks. 
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cbaimiDg tune^ a delightful timej uncle. 
And if Btupid old Franz had not stopped so osten- 
tatiously in front of the door, and I iiad not 
known how anxious you are about your horses, 
Jo, I would have stayed a little longer; for, in the 
first plaoe, an old friend of mine was there, and in . 
the second place, quite a new one. The present 
owner of Dombock arrived, if you please — late 
enough, we were just going to supper^and you 
know, Joachim, whoever can buy Dombock is a 
person of some importance. 

" Ha, ha ! You could have seen him here. He 
drank tea with Ditscha and me," laughs the old 
man. 

"Ah, really? Well, I can tell you, he did not 
stay there long, but long enough for all the ladies to 
find him interesting." 

" Ditscha, have you more hot wa — I mean ice?** 
asks Uncle Joachim. 

Hannah, who has just entered, cries, Yes in- 
deed. Baron f and makes a sign to the ladies. 
Oilly laughs aloud, makes Uncle Joachim a court 
curtsey, holds her tiny little hand against his 
lips for him to kiss it, and vanishes through 
the doorway like a whirlwind. Good-night, 
Uncle Joachim!" says Ditscha, gravely, and 
Hannah mixes the well-known fourth glass; then 
she, too, goes, and sends Frederick, that he may 
accompany the master to his bed-room, "for 
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more's the pity, the mistress can do so no more, 
not she." 

"One thing is certain,'" Hannah begins in Dit- 
scha's room, it is not as if she were a widow at 
all; you are much more like one, and I am glad 
that you don't call her mamma, Miss Ditscha." 

"Good Hannah,*' replies Ditscha, "I did so bu 
cause father wished it, but she forbade it, and it is 
better so. I am as old as she, twenty-four.'' 

"Twenty-four!" says Hannah, thoughtfully. 
*' For a widow that is too young, and for a girl — 
just an age — O dear Miss Ditscha, if you would 
only stop worrymg yourself over that old child- 
story." 

Ditscha has paled, gives Hannah a haughty 
glance, and turns away. The old woman stands 
there in embarrassment, and secretly reproaches 
herself ; how could she have alluded to that? She 
would gladly box her o^vn ears. She tries to speak, 
stammers. She wishes to render Ditscha the usual 
little services with her toilet, but the girl suddenly 
vanishes into her bed-room and locks the door 
behind her. 

Cursing herself, Hannah goes out. 

A storm, such as she has never before known, 
rages in Ditscha's soul. For a moment she had 
forgotten, for one moment; now all that embitters 
her life is present to her consciousness again ; the 
knowledge of the stain that poisons her existence, 
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the wounded pride, the burning shame. Terror, 

too, the terrible fcnr because there is some one who 
knows her secret, in whose power she is, who, if 
she chooses, can come forward and say: **0f 
whom are you speaking? Of Sophie von Kronen? 
Oil, yes; there is ii fine little story about her; she 
wanted to run away with that gay young Perthien, 
but — on the way, her uncle fortunately caught 
her," 

Ditscha groans aloud. Her thouglits wander 
to the go between in this secret love-comedy, to 
Greta Busch. She does not know where she is to 
be found, has never heard from her, nor seen her 
since she destroyed Hans von Perthien s last letter 
before her eyes. She only knows that she mar- 
ried and went away with her husband, and never 
entered Beetzen again. Father Busch is dead, old 
Mother Busch moved away from the lodp^e to the 
city, to Biichow, where her husband had married 
her thirty years before. New people live ip. the 
lodge at the entrance of the park, yet Ditscha can- 
not forget Greta Busch, can never pass the house 
without a pain in her heart. And to-day, now, 
the thought of the frivolous girl overcomes her 
more strongly than ever — why? 

Before her eyes rises Dombock again, old Dom- 
bock amid the green lindens. What was it Aunt 
Clementine had said in her grief, when first she 
saw Ditscha after the catastrophe? ^It will 
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always ding to you, child, forever; it will ding 

to you even if not another soul but you in all the 
world knows of it. You will feei it in your heart, 
gnawing and eating as long as you live? And 
may God grant, Ditsdia, that you never meet the 
man whom you are destined to love, then the 
misery will be complete!" 

And since then Bitscha's prayer has been: 
^Dear God, keep this misery from me. Never 
send me this one being whom I must love ! I my- 
self know and feel that I am pure— I erred, but I 
did not sin." 

Until now God has heard her prayer, until 
now. And He will guard her for the future, 
surely He must ! She clasps her hands and child- 
ishly prays that that one man may never— 

In the midst she breaks off and stares before 
her for a lung, long time, and when she at last 
comes to herself, she forgets to tinish her prayer. 

* 

It is a strange summer at Beetzen, unusually 

gay. Of course, there can be no entertaining: six 
months after the death of the mistress of the house 
one cannot entertain. Mrs. Gilly von Kronen ad- 
mits this to herself, but an occasional caller 
received in her own apartments, wliicli are sep- 
arated from Uncle Jo's in the left wing by the 
broad hall, can surely not cause her to be called 
heartless. 
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And so carriages daily roll up to the entrance. 

Light dresses liit over the lawn, gay hoops fly 
• tlu-ough the air, and the hard knock of croquet 
mullets reaches Ditscha's ears as she sits with 
uude on the terrace, quite hidden by the blossoms 
of the climbing roses. Once, a single time, at the 
young widow's urgent request, she tried to mingle 
with the gay company, but she seemed to herself 
like a raven among song-birds, shy, embarrassed, 
awkward, and stole away as soon as she could. 

With Uncle it was best, — what place had she 
among the happy people? 

And then some one followed her, some one who 
laughingly said that with his wounded leg he did 
not feel quite equal to a game which demanded 
bodily activity, and would Baron and Miss von 
Kronen permit him to sit with them and rest 
a while? 

As he joined them, and talked to the old Inan, 
Ditscha had begun her old prayer: ''Send me no 
. one whom I must love. God in Heaven, be mer- 
ciful! Why she prayed just then she did not 
know. 

That has offen happened in the last weeks of 
August, and to-day too, this bright, warm Sep- 
tember day, what will come of it? 

Uncle Jo grumbles because Cilly has guests 
again. '' He cannot walk about freely in his own 
garden* It is fortunate, Ditscha, that Aunt Anna 
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is at last able to come back to Beetzen. He adds : 

"She is highly necessary as chaperon, now tliat 
^all the 'golden youth' of the neighborhood gather . 
\aix>itnd Cilly, and she seems made for this sort of 
' thing. Who all are here to-day again?'* 

Cilly only mentioned the croquet club, and 
some guests of honor, Uncle,'- replies Ditscha. 

Ah, indeed ! The Dombock owner is a guest 
of honor too, I suppose?" 

Ditscha nods, and slowly a rosy flush rises to 
her face, but uncle does not notice it. 

Under the lindens, near the large, closely 
cropped' stretch of lawn, the coffee-tables are set. 
A company of some t\velve persons has assem- 
bled there ; one can hear the laughter and talking 
here on the terrace. Cilly 's maid and a groom 
whom she has put in a strange costume with fan- 
tastic embroidery and full, white shirt-sleeves — she 
calls it " iiungarian" — are waiting. Cilly herself, 
in a cream-colored flannel gown, whose short skirt 
displays the prettiest little foot in a high-heeled 
patent-leather shoe, sits on a bench between Cap- 
tain von Reeden, who has come specially from 
Berlin — he, too, is an honorary member — and 
Count Mangelsdorf, whose young wife is immense- 
ly amused at the wny Cill}' is teasing him. The 
charming hostess is just counting her guests. 
Aunt Anna chaperons the young ladies; she is 
enthroned at the upper end of the table, the per- 
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Bonification of etiquette, in a black silk gown, the 
iron cross fastened on her left shoulder, and 

crochets. 

*'For heaven^s sake," cries Cilly, ''who is miss- 
ing? We are only eleven.'^ 

" Broniiovv f cries the blond Countess Man- 
gelsdorf. 

^ YeSy Bronnow ! I wonder if he will come." 

The two Misses von Scbuchtem exchange 
glances; of coui-se the countess has missed him for 
a long time. 

He did not send his regrets, ** says Cilly . ** Let 
lis hope he will come yet. It would be stupid if 
he should be niissmg just to-day." 

The noise of an approaching carriage makes all 
eyes turn curiously to the drive on the other side 
of the lawn. 

" Tt i s not he, " cries Cilly. " Those are the Dom- 
bock horses." 

''Do you know the Dombock horses so well?" 
asks Mr. von Reeden, sarcastically. 

" When I see them so often?" she replies, her 
blue eyes sparkling. She notices how vexed he 
looks, and is secretly highly pleased at this little 
sign of a jealous, passionate love. " I did not know 
that more than one or two days intervened between 
bis visits," she continues, calmly, ^'and I am con- 
vinced that if he let the animals go alone, they 

would come to Beetzen. However, I doubt if 
11 
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Lieutenant ilotiie will replace our missing man; 
lie does not like large companies, and even if he 
politely BhowB himself for a few moments, he ^ 

^He only goes so quickly to return the next 
tla\ , or the day after, when he is sure that he need 
not share your society with twelve others," the 
captain completes her sentence, and rises. 

**My society?" she asks, drawing up her soft, 
long gloves, giving him a charniiug, roguish 
glance, "if^^ society V" 

A second carriage brings tiie longed-for Bron- 
now, who is received with acclamations. With 
him comes Curt Rothe. Cilly is right; he de- 
clines to engage in the game, begs that they will 
not put ofE beginning on his account, sits beside 
Aunt Anna for a moment, who condescends 
charmingly to him from the 6taiidjK)int of a 
Canoness von Kronen, and asks him in what hos- 
pital he was cared for, of what na'ure his wound 
was, and whether the ball was found at once. 

"Pardon, Miss von Kronen, my mother is with 
your brother and niece on the veranda. I must 

* 

look after her/' A deep bow, and he goes— to 
Joachim and Ditscha. 

Aunt Anna stares after him in amazement. 
AVhat does this mean? He brings his mother 
here? Why? Matters look shockingly familiar. 

Meanwhile an old lady sits on the terrace beside 

Diischa, an old lady with such dear, pleasant eyes, 
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and such silver white hair, that she seems the . 
very embodiment of sunshine. And this sunshine 
penetrates deep into a lonely, embittered, young 
heart, so that it almost seems as though spriuL^ 
had come to it, as though it might yet — yet be 
happy. 

The dear little mother" has come, and the tali, 
stately man gazes with emotion at the dainty old ' 

lady, who tcilks so pleasantly aiul uiipretuuliuu.sly, 
and even conquers Joachim von Kronen's first sur- 
^ prise at this call. She has known this and that 
gentleman of Joachim's time, and he had always 
said that if lie were not from this part of the 
country he would like to be a Silesian. Suddenly, 
by accident, he learns that the <dd lady was born a 
Von Schneeblatt, and his maternal grandmother 
was also a Schneeblatt. 

''A Freiin von Schneeblatt, of the Kawinsk 
branch?" 

^ Yes. Why then, deuce take it, we are a bit 

related.'* 

Now Frederick must bring tlie Almanach Gotha, 
and a terrible genealogical explanation goes on, 
while Curt Bothe draws somewhat nearer to Dit- 

scha, and watches her trembliug hands as she 
snatches up a bit of embroidery witii perceptible 
haste— slender, beautiful hands, full of character. 

They are both silent. When, after a little 
while, the old lady speaks of leaving, he agrees, 
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, and the baron says he will show Mrs. Rothe the 
tree which bisgraiidiiiotiier, bom V^oii Scbiieeblatt, 
had planted in commemoration of some family 
event; so the carris^ drives on ahead, and avoid- 
ing the croquet grounds, they walk along the 
shady patbn, an occasional sunbeam falling upon 
their heads, while the first yellow leaves lie at 
their feet, the old couple in advance, Ditscha at 
Rothe's side. 

The girl cannot take her eyes from the old lady ; 
how daintily she trips along in her simple black 
silk gown, with her slightly old-fashioned wrap of 
the same handsome material. Tbrough tlie black 
lace of her bonnet shines her silvery hair, and on 
her arm hangs her reticule of a long-forgotten 
style. 

The young man notices ber admiring glances 
and smiles. 

^'Now Dombock is homelike," he says, ^and 
now. Miss von Kronen you can — no, you really 

must come over. I know Ibe baron makes nu 
visits — I know," he cuts off her rejoinder, "but 
you can surely come alone? Now that my mother 
is with me, you need not feel the slightest hesi- 
tation. The most scrupulous observer of etiquette 

would not venture " 

She stares at him in alarm ; he misunderstands 
this glance. 

**I understand perfectly," be cunUiiues. "I am 
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really decidedly opposed to the modein emancipa- 
tion from our good old customs, and think that to- 
day, as much as in the past or far distant future, a 
woman should never pass a hair's breadth beyond 
the lines that etiquette prescribes for her. If my 
young sister were visiting me I should not mk 
you, but my mother, who f idly takes the phtce of 
mistress of the house, you can call upon her, eh?" 

am not pedantic," she says, for the sake of 
saj'ing something. 

" Oh, one must and should be, to a certain point," 
says he gravely. You can safely submit to my 
opinion in the matter, for I am known as the most 
intolerant of men in such respects." 

"If uncle allows," says sli(% with averted face. 

He thinks her prudish, and she could weep for 
herself. There, just before her, rises from among 
the green trees the ^;u'dener's house to which she 
has so often gone secretly. A paralyzing slmme 
overcomes her; she would like to cry: ^'What 
would you say if you knew?** 

tSlie has remained a few steps behind to <^i)t 
breath. As he turns, she looks so pale and 
changed that he asks if she is ill. 

Silently she shakes her head. 

The baron and the old lady have turned to tlie 
left, and now stand before the tree wiiich tlie 
grandmother once planted. There is not much to 
be seen there. The linden, not a very fine speci- 
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men, beneath which is a stone bench, interests 
Ditecha to-day for the first time. 

They walk toward the park entrance. Curt 
Rpthe chats on. He has fitted up a library, and 
asks if Ditscha is fond of reading, and what she 
likes to read. 

" I have always been strictly limited as to intel- 
lectual food. Aunt Anna locked up the library 
years ago, when she discovered that I read there 
sometimes; it has never yet been opened. Except 
his newspapers, Uncle Joachim reads absolutely 
nothing, and like all the others in the house, is of 
the opinion that reading does more harm than 
l^ood," says she, and laughs while tears are in her 
eyes. 

"Qood heavens, what pedantry! It depends 
upon what one reads, and above all, how one 

reads," he cries indignantly. "It is most cruel, 
AJiss Sophie " 

Then he breaks off. He does not wish to pain 
her, to point out even more plainly to her the pov- 
erty of her life, not now when he cannot q n iich 
her thirst, the thirst which speaks so plainly from 
each feature of her grave face, her sad, question- 
ing eyes. Bo they walk silently past l^e gar- 
dener's lodge. 

Ditscha does not even glance at the house. 
Recollections seem fairly to stun her to-day. At 
the park gate she gives him an ice-cold, trembling 
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hand, and half -unconsciously permits tlie old lady 
to take her tenderly in her arms and kiss her. 

" Good-by !" say mother and son, and mechani- 
caliy she repeats : " Gk)od-by I" 

It is after dinner. Ditscha dined alone with 

Uncle Joachim. Little Achim, who presumably ^. ^ 
had been over-fed with raspberry ice, and in con- / 
sequence was naughty, had to be taken away by ^ ^ 
his honne. His sobs and screams that he was . 
angry with mamma because Bhe loved uncle and * ^ 
aunt, who were visiting her, much more than 
him, still ring in Ditscha^s ears. Uncle looke^ 
vexed, and, as usual, Ditscha reads the newspaper 
to him in the sitting-room. 

He listens with evident abstractioarT then he % 
pushes away, with his ear-trumpet, the newspaper ^ 
from which the girl is reading. ' 

" Ditscha !" 

She looks up in surprise, he speaks her name so 
peculiarly. ^ Ditscha,** he begins hesitatingly, ^ I 

nuist speak of it some day, and for some time, 
since 1 have seen so much here which makes me 
reflect, I have felt the urgency—it concerns your 
future, child. What plans have you for your life 
after I am dead, and Cilly has full charge here? 
Of course you have a right to a home here in 
Beetzen, but will you feel happy here? You do 
not really harmonize with any of them, and " 
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^ Uncle/' sajs she, alarmed, ''do not speak of 
dying, please do not!*' 

" Yes, Ditscha, yes. Be so good as to tell me, 
what would you do? What would you plan?" 

** If you wish it, I will tell you honestly, uncle, 
I would not stay here, I would seek an occupation, 
an object in life, work, so that I " 

"Now I should like to know what work you 
would do?" he interrupted. "Surely you would 
not hire out as housekeeper? Nor do you need to 
do so, YOU have nioiiev to live on." 

"And if 1 had a million, uncle, T must do some- 
thing; I cannot lead an idle life. I think, for in- 
stance, it would he so delightful to found a 
home for sick children. I — should like to be 
loved," 

Nonsense! Better marry!" he cries, * and 
drinks his grog. 

Ditscha gives him an imploring, reproachful ^ 
glance. 

He has become quite embarrassed and clears his 
throat. "Why, yes," he growls, "that is my 
opinion. And if some one coiues along — of course, 
he must be a good fellow — then take him, eveu if 
he is no prince. Nowadays class distinctions are 
less and less marked, and you — " he stammers, 
takes a couple of vigorous puffs at hm pipe, and, 
while she stares coldly at him, concludes: ''you 
are a very sensible girl." 
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nnderstaud you, unde. You mean — I can 
make no pretensions,'' says she very calmly. 

"How so? What makes you think ihMt?" 
Bays he, knocking out liis pipe that he may avoid 
looking at her. 

I have never thought of marriage again, uncle, 
you know why, " says she slowly. She feels that 
speech becomes (iitficiilt to her. 

''What the devil are you talking ahout?" he 
thunders. ''Are you alluding to that old affair 
with Perthien? Then coufonnd it, if you are not 
deuced foolish! Do you think because a girl lias 
not married her first love, that is an obstacle for 
the second? No sentimentality, I do beseech you ! 
That you were on the point of committing a stu- 
pendous act of folly, you have probably realized 
for yourself since, and that you should thank God 
on your knees every day for saving you from this 
folly yon probably also realize — well, and you 
wish to be an old maid now for this reason? Who 
knows the foolish story ? Only we and that rascal ; 
and who knows in what part of America lie is? 
Therefore be so kind as not to look at me so sadly. " 

^ Uncle,'' she begins. She tries to speak, to tell 
him of Greta Busch, something that she has 
wished to do a thousand times, but no sound 
leaves her lips. 

''Well," says he, and draws his chair nearer to 
her and pats her hands, resting clasped in her lap. 
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"Well then, if it relieves your mind, I will say to 
the young man, when ho comes to ask for you: 
^ Yoa must not think that you are the first to court 
my niece, there was another 'whom she even loved 

a bit^ 

^* No," cries Ditscha, not loved ! Oh no, do not 
tell him that, please, please T And then she 

buries her burning face in her hands, and tears 
rush from her eyes, trickling between the slender 
fingers, while Joachim von Kronen lies back in his 
chair and laughs, laughs so loudly that the dogs 

beside the stove start up in alarm and come to 
him. 

Ditscha springs up and tries to rush from the 
room, but the old man holds her fast by her gown, 

and drawls her down on his knee. 

" I tell you, Ditscha, an old fellow like me does 
not know how to discuss tender affairs of the 
heart. But you know what I mean, child, you 
understand? Nor can I know what tlie future 
will bring you, but I am a bit of a prophet, and it 
seems to me that there is something in the air. 
And now go to sleep, my girl, and sweet dreams. 
You are not vexed with me? You must put up 
with it, it is egotism. I should die happier if I 
knew you happy." 

Ditscha goes sobbing from the room; she 
scarcely knows how she reaches her own. Had 
Uncle guessed her secret, a secret which she has 
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scarcely owned to herself yet? Or was he speak- 
ing in general? She throws herself on her hed 
and sobs on. Why did Uncle speak of the affair 
to-day as a bagatelle? And she had mourned her 
youth away under the heavy, oppressing weight 
of her guilt. If it was not guilt, if it were really 
but a cbildisb folly, why had she been allowed to 
go on laboring under this delusion? Oh, and if she 
could nicike no pretensions, he couid make the 
greatest; he should have no wife to whom even an 
appearance of blame was attached. Ab, that is 
the misery Aunt Clementine prophesied. 

Suddenly she ceases weepinGf, and pushes her 
dishevelleil hair from her forehead. She is not 
wicked, she is good, she is pure and — one does not 
condemn for a mistake. When he comes, when 
he comes the next time, she will tell him her story, 
before he has spoken a word of love to her. And 
then he can decide, then it will still be easy for 
him to draw back without attracting any notice. 

And she? Ah, what will then become of her 
she cannot bear to dwell upon. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A VISIT AND AN OLD A0QT7AINTANCB. 

The family assembles as usual in the hall for 

pra^^ers the next nioniing; only Cilly is absent. 
Uncle Joachim is vexc'd at this. Aunt Anna 
excuses her on the plea of headache, which the 
master of the house very ungallantly designates 
as rubbish. The air seems somewhat over- 
charged here in the house, although outdooi-s it is 
quite cool, and an autumn fog veils the wet 
branches of the trees. At breakfa&t, Joachim von 
Kronen makes some disapproving remarks about 
unconscientious mothei-s who leave the care of 
their children to flighty bonnes that they may 
amuse themselves, and lays beside Aunt Anna's 
cup a book, wet with dew and soiled, which Made- 
moiselle had forgotten yesterday in the park, where 
she was supposed to be playing with the child, a 
French novel of tho newest school, which shocked 
even the master of the house, though far from 
prudish, as he casually turned the pages. 

"Cilly cannot play the part of nurse," declared 
Aunt Anna, without noticing the buok. 

1 I (V 
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" Niu'se, no. Tlie boy is too large to need one ; 
but she can have him with her, play with him, 
teach him, walk with him, instead of chasing 
after balls and such 8chool*girl amusements.'' 

"Uncle," begs Ditscha, "I would so gladly 
undertake such little duties with Achim. Shall I 
ask Cilly if in Mademoiselle's place I may ?" 

**Por heaven's sake mind your own affairs," 
cries Aunt Anna angrily. "Do you fancy that 
the child is to be dependent upon his elder sister^s 
caprices? A fine bringing up that would be !" 

"But I have such quantities of time," stammers 
Ditscha, " ami I would be so happy— ^ — " 

''Don't interfere, child,'* Uncle Joachim inter- 
rupts her sarcastically. " You must not be your 
brother's keeper, as 3'et he has a mother. For 
your 'quantities of time' occupation will yet be 
found." 

"As yet nothing has happened to Achim," 

declares Aunt Anna, while lier kiiitting-needles 
click furiously. " You are absurdly fond of the 
boy, my dear Jo." 

"Yes, I am fond of him," says the old man in 
a low tone, " very fom\ ; the last of our hoiisiN and 
naturally I should like to see him grow up to be 
an especially fine man. If there is one thing I beg 
of God it is that I may yet live to see his children. 
I should be ver}' old, I know — I know — but I have 
reckoned it out, it is not impossible." 
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He draws out his handkerchief, blows his Dose 

loudly, and rises to go to his room. Suddenl}' be 
comes back. 

** What I wanted to say — the old lady at Dom- ^ 
bock must have her call returned. I think you 

might drive over there this afternoon, eh?** 

Cilly, who has just come in to wish tlie " dear 
old bear'' the customary good-morning, and is look- 
ing charming in a white neglige^ cries, ** But she 
did not call on me!" 

Nor me either !" declares Aunt Anna, com- 
pressing her lips. 

He gazes perplexedly at Ditscha, who, blushing 
crimson, has lowered her head. 

And once for all I make no calls," he declares 
crossly, ^and if you, sister, are not willing to 

accompany Ditscha " 

"I find that quite unnecessary, Joachim. 
Ditscha can very well go alone; she has often 
enough before-^I mean she is not whoUy inexpe- 
rienced." 

"Ditscha," says Joachim von Kronen calmly, 
^your Aunt Anna is right, you can go alone; 
you are not one of those ordinary idiots who need 

to be watched. So— order the bays for four o'clock 
this afternoon and caU on Mrs. liothe in my 
place.'* 

Ditscha hesitates a moment. A bitter smile 

curves her lips. Aunt Anna is always so; she 
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seizes every opportunity to humiliate her^ to offend, 
to remind her of — oh, God !" 

Yes, Uncle," says she finally, rising, takes the 
key-basket, and adds that as she must go down- 
stairs she will give Franz the order herself. 

As the door closes behind her Joachim says; 
It is not kind in you, Anna. You accompany 
Cilly to all the entertainments in the neighbor- 
hood, and yet Ciliy is a married woiiiaii." 

" Since when are you so fearfully anxious about 
Ditscha?" returnshis sister. ^ I thought you knew 
that she is more than independent,** 

"Brother-in-law," cries Cilly, dancing over to 
liiin and laying her right hand on his shoulder, 
while with her left she pulls his beard, " Brother- 
in-law, you surely are not going to secure me a 
son-in-law? You really are encouraging the 
Rothes greatly." 

^ Don't talk such ridiculous noni^enser cries 
Aunt Anna, angrily. 

"Nonsense? How soV" asks Cilly, turning on 
her heel. " Good gracious, many a one would take 
him, if he is only a Botbe. You are really 
terribly mediaeval. Anna, have you never heard 
that the so-called nobility of soul, according to tho 
latest discoveries, stands above the nobility of 
birth? We learned that in all seriousness at 
boarding-school. No, no, joking aside," says she, 
with droll gravity; "the fresh, bracing wind of 
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modern times drives away the clouds from our 
noble Oh'nipus, and the gods whose wings are 
stamped with a ooat-o£-armS) when they are put 
up at auction are bought in marriage by those 
without, and the reverse. 0^x1 heavens, it is a 
fortunate thing! This exchisiveness is gradually 
becoming monotonous, and I can tell you from my 
own experience, Jo, the handsomest, most elegant 
man 1 liave evtn' kuowji, aiul with whom I fell 
head over ears in love, was an Austrian lieutenant 
"'iaj^ijl^e name of Pepi Pamperl, whose father was a 
tradesman in a suburb of Vienna.'' 

"Why, then T will send Ditscha's possible suitor 
at once to you, if you are so tolerant," says he good- 
naturedly, and this time really leaves the room. 

Scarcely has he reached his own room when 
there is a knock at the door, and Aunt Anna 
enters. Her face is crimson, and her voice 
trembles as she says : " It is to be hoped that you 
do not seriously intend allowing Ditscha to drive 
to Donibock?" 

" Seriously, such is my intention 1" 

" But that is — ^the man might 

"What man?'' 

"Rothe — might take it as encouragement, and 
afterward we would be blamed." 
« Why so?" 

"Ditscha surely does not wish to marry? I 
think " 
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" Why should she not— if she chooses?" He 

lays down his newsjpaper and looks at his sister 
almost threateumgly. " Is there any reason why 
she should not many? If you are referring to 
that silly business of years ago, I tell you the poor 
thing has suf&ciently atoned for that childish 
foUy,*' 

^ In my eyes she is no better because her elope- 

ment was prevented." 

Suddenly he strikes the desk with his tist so that 
the ink runs over and the writing utensils rattle. 

''And that is your standpoint, you, who always 
emphasize it as 'Christian'!" he cries. "Would 
our Lord have spoken so, He who even forgave an 
adulteress? Devil take your old-maid morality, 
sister, I consider it sinful!" 

She blinks a bit and has drawn back a few steps, 
but she says, " Who would want Sophie if he knew 
her story? And if you conceal it, you deceive." 

At the close of this sentence she has reached the 
door and opens it. With proudly uplifted head, 
and the feeling that she has had the last word, she 
goes out. 

- The old man sits there, his clenched fist still 
resting on the desk. " O you poor girl," he mur- 
murs, ^'how you must yet expiate your bit of 
youthful folly! And — and God knows, no man 

can find a better wife than she if he sought the 

whole world over," 
1^ 
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Meanwhile, Ditsclia lia^ attended to her duties in 
the kitchen and storeroom ; that is to say, she ha« 
discussed the meals for the day with cook, has 
gone into the storeroom with its long rows of boxes 
in oom|iany with Hannah, who, since the baroness' 
death, has attended to housekeeping so excellently 
that orders seem wholly unnecessary; but faithful 
old soul that she is, she has impressed upon Ditscha 
the necessity of supervision merely that the latter 
may have something to do. After this inspection 
the girl reniarks casually: 

"I am going to Dombock this afternooi], 
Hannah, and then to the city. Is there anything 
wanted?" 

''You are going to Bombock!" cries the old 

woman. "Now that is right. The others are 
gadding about the whole day long, it is your turn. 
And yes, if you would. Miss Ditscha, my head- 
ache drops are all gone, if you happen to go past 
the apothecary's — • — ** 

** Yes, dear Hannah, willingly." 
And fifty pounds of sugar from Kopmann, and 
the milliner is making me a Sunday bonnet." 

Ditscha nods. " I will attend to it all, Hannah." 
Then she goes upstairs. 

After a while Hannah remembers something 
else she wishes from the city; she knocks at 
Ditscha's door and enters, but then pauses in 
astonishment on the threshold, for she has never 
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seen such a sight in this room. Ditscha has 
' ahnost emptied her closet; her hats — there are 
three — ^lie on the table. She is just trying on one 
of them before the mirror^ and looks quite in de- 
spair as she does .so. 

''Ah, Hannah, look! I have made no visits for 
an eternity, and now I have scarcely a respectable 
hat." 

"You see, you see," says Hannah, "and when- 
ever I have said, Miss, you should buy yourself a 
pretty new hat for church, you said, ^Oh, Hannah, 

you do not understand, my black felt iiat is a line 
one.'" 

" Yes, that is tru.e,'' admits Ditscha; " but I was 
caught out in the rain in it the other day when 

I drove to Birtzbagan with Uncle Jo, and the old 
lady looks 80 very neat and dainty." 

"Oh, no matter,'* says Hannah seriously, "old 
ladies see badly, and as to the young gentleman 

he knows nothing about iinery; he will like it if it 
looks tidy." 

Ditscha turns her back and examines the unfor- 
tunate felt hat very minutely. 

"I would tie a veil over it, Miss Ditscha,'* 
Hannah final] y proposes. ' 
"You are right," says Ditscha, "l^at will do.** 
^ Yes ; and then I wanted to tell you the damask 
weaver has not sent the towels yet. Will you 
inquire about them ? It is possible one might need 
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them some time, although all the chests and boxes 
are crammed with such things. Well, I must go 
downstairs. Mademoiselle^ flighty thing, has 
gotten a sore throat from reading out-doors in the 
damp yesterday, and who else is there to attend to 
the cold compresses?" 

Ditscha is left alone, and a trifle ashamed, for 
in all her life she has never taken so much trouble 
with her toilet as to-dav. Had Hannah noticed 
it? It is too foolish. She looks in the glass and 
shakes her head at herself. 

About four o'clock the carriage drives up. 
Ditscha is not without company; her little brulber 
escorts her. The child pleaded so long that Cilly 
allowed him, finally, to go, for in the first place 
Mademoiselle is ill and the boy a bother, and then 
he would be very much in the way should some 
one call, so she is glad to be rid of him. 

Ditscha, in her simple black tailor-made gown, 
the dubious felt hat on her beautiful braids, gloves 
and shoes faultless, drives oft", the blooming little 
boy at her side, accompanied by numerous kisses 
of the hand, and the old man's laughter. The air 
is wonderfully clear and fi'agrant, the hedges still 
red, the oaks green, and Ditscha hears the child's 
prattle as though in a dream. She has felt so 
strangely since yesterday, so calm, peaceful, and 
at the same time iiopeful. 

Uncle Jo had ordered Frederick to don his livery 
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and sit on the box beside Frauz; the horses are 
resplendent in silyer-trimmed hamesB, and, as far 
as their somewhat aged legs permit, they trot 
quite briskly. As the tower uf Dombock becomes 
visibl^ Ditscha rouses from her negligent attitude, 0 
her heart beats rapidly, she ypuld prefer to say, 
** Franz, turn around." And she takes the little 
fellow's band as though the child afforded her pro- 
tection. But already they are driving down the 
avenue of huge oaks, and between two stone gate- 
posts covered with tbo moss of a^es, into the park. 
A few moments later they stop beneath the porte 
cotMre, Frederick springs down and gives the 
approaching servant Ditscha's card, after asking if 
Mrs. Rotbe is at home; and while Achim rejoices 
at sight of a huge mastiff who appears at an open 
window, Ditscha feels so terribly embarrassed that 
she prays that the mistress of the house may not 
be at home. 

But hasty steps come through the house, and its 
own^r receives the guests with radiant face. He 
lifts the boy from the carriage, offers Ditscha his 

hand, and in the large hall his mother comes to 
meet her at the foot of the stairs, looking quite as 
radiant as her son. 

"We were just speaking of you," she cries. 
"Oh, bow nice that you have brought the little 
one ! — and you will let us have your carriage taken 
to the stable?" 
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Ditsclia is about to decline, but Achim cries, 
"Oh, yes, Ditscha, please, please!" and goes up- 
stairs, hand in band with the old lady. After a 
while they all sit at the coffee-table and chat. Mrs. 
Kothe holds Ditscha's hand in hers, and strokes it 
tenderly, while Curt Rothe chats with the little 
fellow, who is deeply interested in the guns, the 
numerous pictures of horses, and the beautiful 
whips on the walls. The conversation is not 
deeply interesting, — the two younfj^ people speak 
least of all to each other, and yet both are happy, 
though neither knows that the other is. 

He is an intelligent, simple man, with an 
enormous supply of common sense and nobility of 
nature. If there are men of whom one can say 
they are exaggeratedly honorable, he is one. He 
has never gambled, never had an unworthy love 
affair, and his opinion of women is the Tery high- 
est. He fully belieTes that the best woman is the 
one the least spoken of, and it has always dis- 
pleased him when one of his friends has dared to 
inquire at a caf6 concerning his sister's health. 
He has fancied his future wife beautiful, intelli- 
gent, good, simple-minded, serious, — in short, like 
Ditscha, and he is now tiiirty-two yvars old, with- 
out having found this ideal realized until he found 
it here, here in his new home. 

If he only knew if she could love him as he loves 
her. 
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How pleasant his study seems to-day — colEee 
was served there — ^how different from usual through 
the charm of her presence! And now, when the 

child comes over, and weary of questioning and 
eating, leans against her for a moment, he holds 
his hand to his eyes, as though the light of future 
happiness dazzled him. 

"Come," begs the boy, "show us the garden, 
Uncle Rothe.'' 

He rises, takes his hat from a deer's antler, at 
which sign two terriers become wildly delighted. 

"Will you stay with me?" his mother asks 
Ditscha. 

Oh, gladly." 

"No, Ditscha must come too; please, please, 
Ditscha !" cries the little tyrant, and his eyes are 
so distressed looking that Mrs. Rothe says she is 
sure the garden will interest Ditscha also, and 
brings her a siiawl — Ditscha will excuse her if she 
remains upstairs, it is very cool outside. 

The two young people and the child soon after 
walk through the garden. Ditscha knows it from 
of old; slit) had once, as a child, been in Dombock, 
a beautiful spot, whose oaks are famous far and 
near. The dogs skirmish in the wet grass to 
Achira's delight; an intense, warm golden light 
breaks through the branches of the trees, and 
bathes Ditscha's face in a rosy glow. 

She walks silently along with bowed head ; the 
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child has left her side and runs after a couple of 
butterflies. 

^Let him go," says l^e man at her 8ide» ''be 

can come to no barm here in the park.** 

Finally Achim's voice reaches them from some 
distance; he is now chasing the dogs. 

The two still walk on in silence. " It is beatiti- 
ful here, says she at length, and pauses on a little 
mound adorned with a summer-bouse, from the 
windows of which one has an extensive view of 
the cuiuitry, even to \s iiure the spires aiid roofs of 
Biichow rise from ihe trees. 

**But very lonely," he replies gravely, coming 
near her; and never did I feel the loneliness more 
than yesterday, wlien I came from Beetzen, from 
your pleasant home circle, and — 1 shall feel it still 
more keenly to-day after you have gone. I shall 
see you everywhere, see you standing here so 
plainly, but when I will come to your side then 
you will vanish like a shadow, and I — I shall seem 
to myself a fool/' 

She cannot answer, it is so strange what be says. 

" A fool I" he says again, looking past her ; and 
in fact I am one to speak thus to you. You do 
not understand me, cannot understand me?" 

" No, "she whispers, lowering her bead. 

" O Ditscba, do not deceive me. Do not deceive 
me at this moment," he begs. "Do not say that 
you do not understand me, it is not the truth; you 
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must have understood me, always, even from the 
day when we saw each other for the first time. 
It is not long ago, hut long enough for one to 

II ndL i sland his heart. Sophie, I will not ask you 
the great question of life too suddenly, only tell me 
whether you will permit me to woo you, that you 
are not wholly indifferent to me, for I love you and 
I must tell } (>u so. I wished to write you, to-day, 
and your uncle; I wished to ask you both the same 
question: May I try? Then, when I had taken 
my resolution, as I seated myself at my desk, not 
knowing how to address you, you came yourself 
like a miracle, a lovely miracle. Ditscha, may I 
hope?" 

She does not look at him; her whole foim 
trembles. For a while both are so still that only 
the faint rustling of the oaks, and his deep, heavy 
breathing can be heard. Then, with a sudden 

movement, she holds out her hand to him. 
" Yes," says she. 

And as he stands there a moment, as though he 
^ could not understand the realization of his hopes, 

then takes her in iiis arms, she pushes him from 
her anxiously, her face as she bends her head back 
pale with terror. 

"But — ^but " she gasps. She tries to say: 

" One word^ — will first confess to 3'ou — please hear 
me first," but no sound passes her lips. 

"But ?" he asks. "No but, Ditscha I You 
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love me — yes op no? Yes? You do? And there 
is no ^but' in love, eh, Ditscha?" 
^ Uncle," she stammers, still protesting. 

"Do you think Uncle will say 'no,' Sophie?" 
She shakes her head. Speak with him," she 
begs. 

''He will not change matters in the least," be 

replies, kissing her hands. "There is nothing in 
the world that can come between us, neither uncle's 
nor any other person's will— nothing ! But it you 
wish it, it shall be so!" 

She has drawn back a step, her arms hang limply 
at her sides, and she looks at him with weary, sad 
eyes. Will he think the same to-morrow as now, 
or will she have lost him after Uncle has told of her 
folly? She cannot do it herself, cannot if she were 
to die on the spot. 

And suddenly, as though impelled by a terrible 
fear of losing him when she has scarce!}' found 
him, she throws her arms around his neck, and 
leaning her beautiful head against his cheek, 
she whispers, **0b, I love you sol so dearly!" 
and she herself kisses him, shyly, hesitatingly, 
tleetingl}^ then rushes past him, and ho hears 
her calling in an unsteady voice, "Achim! 
Achim !" 

After a few minutes be finds her on her knees 
before tlie wild boy, who strokes her cheeks and 
asks, ^'Have you hurt yourself very much. 
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Ditscha?" For he thinks her tears tluw because 
she has bit berself. 

**lXo^ no,'* says she; ''but now come» we must 
go.** 

Ditscba does uot know how she succeeds in 
attending to her commissions in Buchow. She 

sees herself in m11 kinds of shops, goes with Achim 
to the confectioner's and buys him candy, and 
when they come out of the highly primitive con- 
fectioner's, through the autumn fog shine the lights 
of the oil lanterns which still hang un long chains 
across the streets in the country. 

Ditscha has ordeied the carriage to wait at the 
apothecary's, where she will buy Hannah's head- 
ache drops, and now crosses the parade square — 
which proud name the unpaved market-place of 
Buchow bears — to the shop, except for the old 
stone court-house, the most pretentious build- 
ing of the square. She is so absorbed in thought 
that she does not notice a lady leading a little 
girl by the hand, who passes her, stares in her 
face, and pauses to look after her. Then this 
gazer turns, goes after Ditscha, and near the 
apothecary's shop is overtaken by a rider, who trots 
BO briskly across the market square that he almost 
runs over the fat little woman in the huge Rem- 
brandt hat. He paj^s no further attention to her, 
gives his horse to hold to Frederick, who stands 
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beside the carriage, smilingly glances in at the 
shop window, then boldly walks in. 

The little lady in the Rembrandt hat has noticed 
all this. She now stands in his place, and peers 
.through the glass door; she sees how Ditscha 
starts, then smiles, so tenderly and happily, and 
how the boy jumps into his arms. The gentleman 
buys a bottle of cologne, then Ditscha comes out 
of the shop, goes close past the lady, and gets into 
the caniage with the little boy; the gentleman 
swings himself into his saddle, and riding beside 
Disteha they ail disappear from sight. 

Now the lady also goes into the shop and asks 
for ten cents' worth of peppermint drops, then 
says, apparently casually : 

"Who were those people?" 
Miss von Kronen, of Beetzen, and her little 
brother.** 

**And the gentleman?" 

The apothecary docs not know, but a wheezing 
old woman, who sits, her basket beside her, on the 
dark mahogany bench, awaiting a large bottle of 
medicine which is just being sealed up with gilt 
paper, says, That is the new owner of Dombock. 
The people in the village say he is courting the 
young baronests of Beetzen. Well, she can laugh, 
for lie has money as plenty as hay.'* 

Oh, indeed !" says she of the Bembrandt hat, 
and taking her child by the hand, a little girl of 
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throe, dressed entirely in bright scarlet cashmere, 

she leaves the shop, nodding very condescendingly 
to the apothecary. 

In a narrow street, whose buildings are all 
slanting with age, and whose pavement is uneven 
enough to break one's neck, the lady enters a 
house, chmbs with the child up a ladder-like stair- 
case, and opens ilie door of a room. It is very 
poorly furnished, but neat, and the glass cupboard 
with the gilded cups is also there. Old Mother 
Busch sits beside the stove of her widow's retreat, 
and knits. The new-oomer says to her, " Take ofE 
the child's ibings, mother, I want to write a few 
lines to my husband at once.'* 

She throws off her mantle, but keeping on her 
hat, fetches pen and ink, and writes: 

^'Dear Alfred: 

" I need only a little time, and then I will have 
it; do not worry. Look in the papers every day 
for the announcements of engagements, and if you 
find one from here, write at once. I will then go 
to Beetzen and offer my congratulations. I think, 
too, that eight hundred dollars are better than five 
hundred, and I will borrow that much; it will be 
no harder to repay it. Mother is well, and as to the 
child, the people stop on the street and exclaim 
how sweet she is. I cannot yet decide when I will 
return. Until then, love from 

"Your Greta,'' 
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She holds the letter over the lamp to dry the ink, 
aud glances at the little girl, who, with hauds on 
the table, standing on tiptoes, watches her mother's 
actions. 

And indeed, a more ideally beautiful little 
creature, with her bright blond hair and almond- 
shaped eyes, cannot be imagined. ^ Egitt, f^itt, 
yon are sweet enough to eat I'' cries Oreta Busch, 
now the wife of the "Spanish riding school 
master,'' Brose, and siie hrst kisses the child, then 
seals the envelope. Now stay with grandmother, 
I am only going to the post-office; just wait, later 
I will buy vuLi the handsomest dull in all Berlin, 
with the sweetest clothes, aud then we will go to 
the 2soological gardens, you sweet little puss." 



CHAPTER XI. 

UNCLB jo's mistake. 

The followini^ day Ditscha sits, ice-cold with 
anxiety aud excitement, in her room, her hands 
tightly clasped, and waits— Curt Bothe is with her 
uncle. 

He has come, without attracting notice, on horse- 
back. Ditscha herself had not expected him so 
early, but she had plenty of time to prepare her 
uncle, and to ask him in a trembling voice to tell 
him all, all; to winch he consents with, "Yes, 
indeed, child." For a moment the thought of 
Greta Busch flashes to her mind, but who knows 
where she is, or whether she is bad enough — in 
fact whether she will ever return. But she is silent 
concerning this former ally. 

"Will be go?** she asks herself. « WiU Uncle 
Jo send for her?** 

In Uncle's room the conversation, which began 

with great solemnity, has become very hearty and 

cordial. Of course. Uncle Jo has declared that his 

niece had no fortune, for twenty thousand ddll irs 

nowadays — well — ^at least she will have a proper 
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outfit. Then be says be will miss her terribly^ and 
bonest tears come to bis eyes; finally be assures 

Rothe that there is not a better soul in the world 
than Ditscha. "A little grave, you know, sad 
experiences— an orphan — our quiet, monotonous 
life, you understand:" and Curt Botbe declared 
that he would not have Ditscha different, and that 
it was just this gravity which had attracted him. 

Unde Joachim misses bis pipe, which usually 
helps him over all embarrassment; he sits there 
and twirls his thumbs, while his brain is in 
a turmoil as to how best to tell of Ditscha's folly. 
Finally he rises, rings, and orders a bottle of Bbine 
Avine, seats himself again, and comes to the con- 
clusion : "Why the devil should he know an^^thing 
about it? What is the use of making such a fuss 
over the foolish, long-forgotten, childish story, 
such as all girls have, or if not — oh, well, let her 
tell him herself after they are married, and at an 
hoar when they are mutually inclined to confes- 
sions. Good heavens I it would be a peculiar time 
now for me to sav : " Your love was once on the 
point of eloping !" So, pleased with his resolution, 
be cries to Frederick, as the latter enters, ^^Ask 
Miss Sophie to come to me." 

Meanwhile he leads the young man up to the 
family tree of the Kronens, which occupies almost 
the entire wall, and remarks : 

" The first of u;5 to marry outside of the nobility ; 
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do not be vexed with me for mentioning this, for I 
add that I am pleased with my niece's choice, it 
is an honor to me." 

^ Baron," says Rothe, ''our great Bismarck*s 
mother was not of noble birth." 

The old man laughs, slaj^s him on the shoulder, 
and says he should have no ohjections to such a 
result of the union of noble and citizen. 

Then Ditscija comes. Slio looks pitiably. All 
her soul is in her eyes, which gaze upon her j^anc^ 
with a plea for pardon. And he smiles with 
emotion, his whole handsome face smiles, and 
putting his arm around her, he says: 

''I will love and honor her as no woman has 
ever before been loved and honored, Baron." 

Then they hll glasses and drink to a ha})j)y 
future, and tears rush to Joachim von Kronen's 
eyes again as he kisses Ditscha. Drawing out 
his handkerchief he leaves the room, muimuring 
something about Cilly and Anna. 

The two are alone. 

''Do you love me just as much as yesterday?'^ 
she asks softly. 

But he does not understand. He is so supremely 
happy, he presses her to him, kisses her, drowning 
her words which he does not understand. And 
she weeps ; suddenly she believes in the great, all- 
van qui shing, blessed power of love. 

In the left wing of Beetssen Joachim's announce- 
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ment of the engagement falls like a bomb. Cilly 
laughs merrily. Aunt Anna is horrified, so horri- 
fied that she speaks of "insanity." 

"What will become of you, Joachim, without 
the girl?" she asks. 

I shall not live forever, sister, and Ditscha did 
not come into the world tor my express pur- 
pose." 

Was it absolutely necessary then to marry? 
^Certainly not; but when two people loye each 

other and are suited " 

Had Jo spoken with the happy fiance ? — 
" happy" greatly emphasized. 

** For two hours !" 

And he was suited witli everything? 

"Perfectly," said he, inwardly furious at his 
sister's behavior. 

^ Only a man who was anxious to marry into the 
nobility would be." 

"Indeed! And Cilly told me that any of our 
countesses would have taken him if he had given 
them the chance." 

"Yes, ^says the yonng woman honestly. "I 
believe it, but — how did he happen to choose 
Sophie?" 

"For the same reason that Klaus cho:?e you." 
She laughs again, and suddenly, deeply inter- 
ested, asks when the wedding will take place. 
"Probably soon." 
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shall go to my convent next month," declares 
Aunt Anna. 
Uncle Joachim pretends not to hear. 

" The coLi|jlo will wish to see you — 

" I have a headache to-day," says she, rising. 

^You cannot .have a perpetual headache until 
you go to your convent retreat," cries Cilly, laugh- 
ing. But Aunt Anna v^^alks out of the room with 
head held proudly aloft. 

^ Then I suppose Uncle Jo must play the part of 
chaperon," sajrs he. ** Another reason for hasten- 
ing the wedding. Are you coming to dinner, 
Cilly?" 

But, dearest Jo, I go to the Schiichtems to-day 
for a carp dinner. Yon know they fish on the lake 
to-day, and with their catch pay off all social 
obligations. " 

Well, much pleasure then !" 

To-day Undo Jo dines aloue with httle Jo. 

Ditscha drives to Dombock to tell the old lady 
of the engagement. She is quite alone, for her 
fiancS rides ahead, and besides, it would be quite 
contrary to etiquette for him to drive with her, 
since she has no one to chaperon her. Aunt 
Anna sees her get in and roll away, and sees her 
oome back alone, but feels no compassion. Ditscha 
has driven off alone once before, to niaku inuch 
fuss about a chaperon for her now would be a 
farce. 
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Ditscha feels this treatment deeply; her heart is 
very heavy as she enters her quiet room that even- 
ing, and when Hannah appears with a bunch of 
monthly roaeb, violets, and myrtle, and bashfully 
but warmly congratulates her, she throws her arms 
around the faithful old woman in passionate excite- 
ment, and cries as though her heart would break. 

This is the day of Ditscha's second engagement. 

A few days later, Mrs. Rothe, in her comfort- 
able room of Doiiihuck Castle, writes to her young- 
est, recently married daughter: 

I can imagine how curious you are, dear chil- 
dren, to hear further particulars of Curt's engage- 
ment, and I perfectly imderstaud, uiy little Anna, 
your astonishment at this sudden decision. You 
know better than any one else but me, what a high 
standard he requires in a woman, especially in her 
whom he would marry. Now, shall I write you 
how it happened, and above all, what impression 
his betrothed made upon me? From his first 
meeting' with her he was charmed by her, never- 
tlieless he struggled witii uncertainty as to whether 
she would be the right one. He wrote to me, 
begged me to come, and I could only praise his 
choice when I learned to know the beautiful girl. 
But I confess that I had my doubts, in fact, as to 
whether her family would consent ; whether she, 
the daughter of one of the oldest noble families of 
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this region^ would be happy as the wife of a plain 
citizen land-owner. It is only the name, child, for 

in every other respect our boy can vie with princes 
— you understand me, my heart. 

^He shared my fears, but lo and behold, one 
day — ^now a week ago— they became engaged, and 
twenty-four hours later the uncle, Joachim von 
Kronen, renowned for his great pride, gave his con- 
sent in the most cordial manner, and that very after- 
noon Sophie came to me at Dombock, announced 
by Curt, to rereivo a mother's kiss, as she said. 
Strangely enough, she came alone. She seemed 
happy, yes, but quiet> and inclined to tears; she 
made some excuse — Jo von Kronen goes nowhere 
since he lost his son in suQh a terrible manner. 
Aunt Anna had a headache, and the young 
baroness was invited somewhere. Gfod for- 
give me! I had a disagreeable feeling of being 
slighted, but Curt noticed nothing, or would 
notice nothing, and yet he is so sensitive in such 
respects. 

"Now Curt is at Beetzen daily, and, I too, have 
driven there with him. The old man is uniformly 
cordial, he seems to love Ditsoha dearly. I left 
my card for the two ladies before we went to 
dinner. It was a strange dinner, no one spoke of 
the engagement. I thought Joachim von Kronen 
would drink to the health of the young couple, but 
no indeed ! The young baroness was pleasant and 
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lively, the annt more than reserved ; she left the 
table before dessert. 

"After dinner, the marriage was fixed by 
Joachim von Kronen for the second of JanviMry : 
he would not like to be alone at Christmas time, 
he said, and Sophie kissed bis hand thankfully. 
There is something remarkably humble about her, 
something not at all in keeping with her prond 
appearance ; she treats Curt in the same way, but 
she is a dear, good girl, you will like her. 

" I expect hep here again to-day ; she wishes to 
discuss her trousseau with me, since she has no 
mother, as she sadly said. The wedding is to he 
Tery small and quiet, the Eronens are still in 
mourning. Curt ha^ agreed ; he thinks they can 
celebrate afterward with all of you, when Sophie 
is his wife. I think so, too. 

*^ I have just heard a carriage drive up; she has 
come. *' 

Immediately after, Ditscha comes into the old 
lady's room. She is very happy, one can see it 
by her shining eyes, and she leans tenderly against 

the lovaljlo old lady, as though she would make up 
for the love she has missed all these long years. 

Curt is not at home, he is hunting. She knows 
it, and has come to discuss with his mother all 
possible details of tmuss^eau and house furnishings. 

As they sit at tea, Ditscha tells that uncle has 
made her a fine present of linen and d£unask. 
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Hannah has selected it, the chests are full of it at 
Beetzen. And besides, Uncle has given her twelve 
thousand marks for his wedding present, to furnish 
Ditscha's room. But we wish to select the fur- 
niiuro together, Curt and I, little iiiuther, and so 
we must go to Berlin," she adds. 

^But, you foolish children, you cannot go to 
Berlin alone,^ says Mrs. Hothe; ''and a feeble old 
wuiiian like me can not travel." 

A shade falls on Ditscha's face. 

^'Cilly would go," she remarks, ^but Uncle 
will not consent ; he says it is not to he thought of, 
she is not a suitable chaperon, and Annt Anna 
declines. Besides, I do not want to go with her — 
ah, dear mother, can you not go?" 

Little daughter, I will try," says the old lady 
consolingly; she is sorry for the poor child — how 
slightingly she is treated ! " But then ^^'ait until 
I am on my way home, until Advent, eh?" 

"Certainly," says Ditscha happily, **and we 
can make our plans and — think it all over in the 
mean time." 

Later, they go through all the rooms, and Ditscha 
decides what purpose they shall ser\^e: then she 
goes alone into Curt's room, and seating herself 
in the chair before his writing-desk, titrokes caress- 
ingly the wood which his hand has touched, kisses 
Ills penholder, and lays a last pale rose she has 
worn in her belt, on the blotting-paper of the port- 
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fplio, writing in tiny letters beneath with a blue 
pencil lying near, **Yoar happy Ditscha greets 

you 

As she drives home, she leans back in the car- 
riage with a great feeling of happiness in her 
heart, increased by Uncle's kindness, the old lady's 

love, and the consciousnoss of a happy future 
invuitiiig her. She has never before felt like this; 
if she had a voice she would like to sing something 
gay, a jodel, such as the Alpine peasants send 
down into the valleys. She must do something; 
what shall it he't Sometiiing so that God may 
know the happiness of. her heart. She resolves 
secretly to pay for Inme Margaret, the poor tail- 
oress' sewing-machine, which she is purchasing 
on instalments: she has barely succeeded in pay- 
ing the first, and Ditscha enjoys thinking how 
the pale creature will marvel when Gerlach, the 
Biichow merchant, will not take from her the 
money which she will bring who knows when? 
Ditscha can easily spare a hundred marks from 
her trousseau money. 

Uncle Jo stands at the window as she returns; 
beside him the child presses his rosy face against 
the panes. She nods and waves to them. How 
they enjoy it! Ah, those two will miss her sadly, 
and that, too, is a sweet feeliiig which she now ex- 
periences for the first time. She hurries up the 
front steps and is about to go as quickly into Uncle's 
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room, when Hannah, leaning over the banisters, 
calls: 

" Miss Ditscha, Miss Ditsclia, there is some one 
in the servants' parlor who wishes to speak to 
you." And as Ditscha listens in astonishment, 
she says: " Yes, you will wooder, Miss, it is Greta 
Busch, or, as she is now called, Mrs. Brose.*' 

" Greta Busch ?" Ditscha repeats slowly. 
Yes, she has been waiting for three hours, and 
has been pouring into my ears how badly off she 
is. She is at her mother's with one child, and her 
husband has the other,'' says Hannah, coming 
downstairs. ' 

**Then send her upstairs," says Ditscha, and 
goes up to her own room. She feels as though the 
sunlight, just before so radiant, had now wholly 
vanished from her world. She takes off doak and 
hat, and stands in the middle of the room, her lips 
compr(isaed, when there is a knock at the door. 

''Come ini" she cries. A little, corpulent 
woman, quite poorly dressed, comes in. No Rem- 
brandt hat, no plush jacket, all very simple and 
unfashionable, although ladylike : a plain felt hat 
with bows of ribbon that must have bden often 
ironed, a plain shawl over her shoulders, a fine 
change of attire; only the face, the pnflpy, bold face 
is genuine, and is that of a j^erson who is up until 
all hours of the night, and daily uses paint and 
powder. The flabby, heavy features signify ir- 
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regular habits of life, in fact dissipated ones, 
although the eyes try to look very meek and 

modest. 

''Does Miss von Kronen recognize me?" she 
begins. 

**I should scarcely have recognized you," says 
Ditbcha. *' Wljat do you wish of me, Mrs. Brose?" 

^ Oh, Miss, why do you not call me Greta. It 
pains me?" 

"What do 3'ou wisli?" Ditscha asks again. 

" First of all, I longed to see Miss von Kronen 
again : there has not been a day nor a night in 
which I have not thought of you, and when I read 
of the engagement — my liiit.l)cui(r*— here Greta 
sighs deeply— "sent me the newspaper that had in 
it the announcement of the engagement from 
Berlin. I said to my old mbther, 'I must go over 
and congratulate Miss Ditscha,' and I now do it 
heartily, and for mother too; and I thought 1 
might ask if Miss Ditscha had any work for me. 
With such a large outfit thero must be all kinds of 
work. Miss Ditscha, I do ask you for it very 
earnestl}"," — here Greta hunts for her handker- 
chief, and draws down her face as though about 
to cry — "for T am bitterly in want, Miss." 

Ditscha'a nature is so truly noble that the 
woman's sobs do not for a moment seem un- 
genuine to her. 

"lam very sorry," she says. "I will speak to 
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Hannah, something can he found; perhaps you 
can hem towels?" 

"Oh, gladly, gladly, Miss, anything that yon 
have, only so I may not be an absolute burden to 
mother, with my little one." 

" How many children have you then?" 

** Two — but that is too man} when the husband 
earns nothing." 

" And how does that happen?" 

"O God! O God!" begins Greta. "He had 
such great misfortune with two horses, soon alter 
each other : one fell on the street and had to 'be 

shot on the spot, and the other in the cir 1 mi»an 

the riding school, and he must pay for both, because 
the master says it was his fault. Miss Soj)hie, 
how is he to blame if a boy frightens a horse with 
torpedoes, and what fault of his is it that the other 
was a balky beast, and would not obey, so that he 
had to whip it, and then it reared and fell with 
him, and lay dead on the spot where it fell? The 
first is paid for, we had saved that much money — 
three thousand marks, Miss Ditscha, the beast cost, 
and the other seventeen hundred marks. But he 
cannot pay that now, so the master sold our things, 
and gave my husband a bad testimonial, and now, 
just when we thought we could make ourselves 
independent " 

"I am very sorry," says Ditscha. 

" And now he is looking for a new place," con- 
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tinues Qreta, ''and meanwhile the baby and I are 
with mother; he kept the boy, I cannot burden 

the old woman with two children. Oh, Miss, if 
jou could help me with work." 

'' I think I may promise that," says Ditscha, and 
rings; be patient for a moment." When a maid . 
enters, she tells lier to send Haimah, and when the 
resolute little woman appears, Ditscha tells her of 
Greta's application. 

** A — h !" says Hannah slowly, " can you do any- 
thing? Embroider monograms, and snch like? 
For you know, any one who does not understand 
fine work, and only plays at it, does not get a piece 
of the Beetzen outfit into her hands." 

Greta enumerates her accomplishments; she can 
fell, and do embroider}^, and presents for examina- 
tion a sample towel she had brought with her: 
this time at least she does not lie. 

"Well then, come with me. I will try you," 
says Hannah, "and give you a couple dozen 
napkins." 

Greta curtseys to Ditscha and goes. 

In spite of her feeling of repulsion, Ditscha is 
sorry for the woman, she asked so meekly, and 
made no allusion to former Hmes. She caUs after 
her : If you happen to need a few marks, 
Greta V 

^Oh, no indeed, Miss, I thank you," says she, 
and her sallow face really flushes. Ditscha thinks 
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it shame, aud excuses herself, and Greta and Han- 
nah vanish. 

< In the linen-room Qreta bemoans the heavy 

bundle, and that mother^s room is so small, how 
Would it be if she were to sew here? And will not 
Hannah propose to Miss von Kronen, if the work 
is satisfactory, that she, Greta, might sit here in 
the sewing- room and work? Probably a place 
mi<2^ht bo found for herself and the child to sleep. 

Hannah, who never could tolerate Greta Buscb, 
grumbles': " Well, well, that I cannot say. Here 
are a dozen napkins, it will surely not kill you to 
carry them, and when they are finished you will 
get some more.** 

At supper, Ditscha is more quiet and absent 
than for a long time, so that the old man asks her 
if they have had a lover's quarrel. She smiles and 
says '^no," but in the night old recollections come 
over her with terrible force, so that she does not 
close her eyes, and looks quite miserable the next 
morning. 

And the days pass, he comes every day. More 
and more she realizes the deep, true love of his 
heart : it is an ardent passion allied with the most 
reverent adoration, so chivalrous, so tender, and — 
so easily wounded. He is even vexed when rough 
Uncle Jo asks Ditscha teasingly: "How many 
kisses were there to-day )^ Did you count them? 
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Are there any left for yonr old uncle?" And he oan- 
not underistaad that Uilacha does not feel offended 
by these remarks. 

^ But, Curt, the old mau is like my father." 

"I do not liko to have jokes made over such 
things which are sacred to me,' he says. 

" But Curt—the kisses ** 

^ Are sacred kisses to me," he persists, ''as you 
are sacred to me, and as our relation is." 

"You dear idealist," she says tenderly. 

"Why, Ditscha, are you smiling? Please do 
not,, it affects me painfully. I cannot underatand 
joking ahout such matters. And you do not either, 
eh, Ditscha?" he continues. " You would never be 
able to laugh at a flippant speech, never! or find 
an improper glance amusing? ^You see, Sophie, 
in this I am not normal. For instance, I would 
never be jealous. So you need not fear Othello 
scenes, but I should not understand you, should 
feel uncertain of you, and, finally, would be unable 
to respect you longer, and that, dearest, is worse 
than to know you dead.'^ 

Then he kisses her, and strokes her silky hair as 
a mother might. 

"Ah, my heart, my (jueen, wh\ do I say all this 
to you, you the best and purest of all women !" 

There are moments when it seems m tfiough 
her heart would burst wiiu lij/xiet}', inonicnts when 
she would fain sink down at his feet and cry; 
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*'But do you Dot know? Has not imde told you 
that I have already kissed another?'^ But she 

always remains silent. Ah, and that other beside 
him ! How could she — what was she thinkiug of 
at that time? Only gradually does she become 
calm and happy after such scenes. 

And the days pass full of w vik and expectation. 

Greta Busch sews diligently at home, and walks 
the long distance to Beetzen with the completed 
work, and Ditscha pays her richly, out of pity, for 
Greta always looks anxious, — pays her twice as . 
much as any other sewing-woman, and Gret^/ 



really sews well. Even ^annah becomes recon^ 

ciled to the "airy piece," as she used to call the 
former gardener frivolous daughter. one 
fine day — it is November now— the old woman 
comes into the sitting-room where Uncle Jo, 
Ditsclia, and Rothe sit in the twilight, and says: 

" Miss Ditscha, it really would not be a bad idea 
to keep Greta here. She wastes much time going 
and coming, and she can hardly do the large pieces 
in old mother Bnsch's little room. She lias the 
table-cloths and napkins to do. If the baron has 
no objection to her staying herewith the little girl, 
she could have the room with one window where 
I used to sleep, near the bedrooms. " 

" I have no objections, Hannah," says the baron, 
looking up from his paper. ^ You know what you 
need besf 
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" Then she can come to-morrow morning with 

the milk- wagon/' says Haiiuab. '*I will tell the 
baililf," and with that she goes. 

A strange feeling overcomes Ditscha^ but what 
can she do? If this time were only over, if she 
need no louger see this person, the mere sight of 
whom degrades heri Good heavens, what demon 
had power over her at that time? Could she but 
blot out the recollections connected with Greta 
Busch, could she uudo this hateful episode, she 
would give years of her life. 

Now she hears Uncle Joachim say something 
softly to Rothe, and the latter replies : " I do not 
quite understand your tolerance. Baron. " It sounds 
very cold, ahnost offensive; then he rises, joins 
Ditscha at the window, and draws her to him. It 
is ahiKJsl dark, tlie first light, silvery, shining snow 
gleams on park and lawn. 

''Perhaps we will have sleighing," says he. 
" Then we will drive with Achim over to see Santa 
Claus at DojLiljDck. Sophie, I have promised the 
little fellow for a long tiiiu\" 

'' Curt," comes instead of answer from her lips, 
"do you love me very dearly?" 

" Yes, my heart 

" With all my faults?" 

"With all! Only as yet I have been able to 
discover none in you." 

" But when you do find them?" 
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**I will forgive them all, all, for you could 

have none that were not lovable," is his happy 
answer. 

She takes his hand quickly, and presses it to her 
cheek. 

14 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

IN THB TOILS. 

Grbta has been in the house a week, and has 
brought her child with her, a little girl, beautiful 
as one of Murillo's cherubs. The mother modestly 
deprecates all praise, sits quietly in the sewing- 
room, and sews all day long, but the child trips 
about everywhere. Cilly is fascinated with her, 
and Achim plays with her on the large rug in the 
nursery. Cilly amuses herself, these quiet Novem- 
ber days, with little Ella as she might with a doll. 
She even makes clothes for her, and one day the 
child apjH ;us in her mother's room in a pale hlue 
silk Kate Greenaway costume, which Cilly has 
basted together from an old ball-gown. 

"Oh, my sweet little pet/' cries Greta raptur- 
ously, " you are dressed like a princess. Only wait, 
your mamma will buy you much prettier clothes 
yet, just wait a little.'' But an hour later she 
says to Hannah lejnoachfnlly : " They spoil the 
child here, such a poor little mite, who has never 
had anything but calico on her body before." 

One day, it is four o'clock in the afternoon, 
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Greta receives a letter. She is just embroidering 
a monogram on a handsome tablecloth, but stops 
when she has read the letter, and begins to rub her 
eyes and sob. Half an hour later, she knocks at 
Ditscha's door, her eyelids red aud swollen. The 
young girl is working on a table-cover for her 
fiance^ for a Christmas present, for this Christmas 
is to be her first really happy one. 

"O God! Miss von Kroueu, such misfortune, 
such ill luck !" sobs Greta. 

''What has happened?" asks Ditscha, alarmed. 

** Oh, my poor husband ! Now they are going to 
drive him away from his new situation if he does 
not pay, and they have kept back his little bit of 
salary, and now I do not know what will happen 
if T do not get the money. O God, O God I Miss 
Sophie, have pity and lend me the few hundred 
dollars. I will thank you on my knees '* 

Ditscha stares at her in surprise. 

" But— I really cnnnot 

O Miss, as true as 1 stand here — in half a year 
you wiU have the money back." And the woman 
sobs and whines pitifully. 

Ditscha still hns the money her uncle had ^^ivon 
her, for as no one could be found to acconipany 
her to Berlin, to do her shopping— Mrs. Kothe had 
left quite suddenly, a grandchild having been 
taken ill, and Aunt Anna was residing in the 
convent of her order — the young couple had re- 
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solved to purchase the furniture on their wedding 
journey. 

He will kill himself— he will kill himself," sohs 

Greta — she does it excellently. 

"How much du you ueed?" 

"O heavens, it is too dreadful! and I only tell 
you hecause we will honesHy pay it hack. Miss von 
Kronen — eight hundred dollars " 

Ditscha starts. Ought she to give this without 
asking uncle? 

^ I will speak to the baron, says she. 

Then Gretci falls at her feet. " Oh, not that, only 
not that. Miss Sophie, I would rather jump into 
the river with Ella^oh, not that !" 

Ditscha loosens her gown from Greta's hand, 
goes into her bedroom, and returns a few minutes 
later with a handful of bank-notes. 

Gieta cries out for happiness, tries to kiss 
Ditscha^s hands, and thanks her effusivt I \ with 
streaming eyes, sobhing: She had always known 
Miss Sophie was good, and that she had not for- 
gotten her, and Miss knew very well that Greta 
Busch is silent as the grave, and that she had 
never, never told a living soul one word about that 
time 

Ditscha suddenly leans against the edge of the 

table, and grows deathly pale. The cat has begun 
to play with the mouse. 
*<And people are so evil-minded," continues 
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Greta, " and if any one heard that you had had 

hour-long rendezvous in our good room, not a dog 
would take a piece of bread from you, Miss. And 

» 

just now, when you are engaged to such a nice 
gentleman — but the gentlemen, Miss Ditscha, are 

so fussy about such things — O dear Miss Sophie! 
I thank you a thousand times, and I am like a 

grave — as silent as the grave 

Diischa stares after her as though she had seen 
a terrible spectre, as though a flash of lightning 
had disclosed to her the precipice along whose 
brink she was wandering. Suddenly she buries 
her face in her hands, and a sob shakes her frame. 
** My God," she says aloud, " how fearfully you are 
punishing me>" Then she sits and stares before 
her until it becomes dusk, finally dark, and she 
only starts up when there is a knock at her door, 
and the maid announces that Mr. Kothe has just 
oome. 

Dora — I — cannot go down — I have such a ter- 
rible headache," shu .says ; " ask them to excuse me." 

She sinks back in her chair again. Only to he 
spared from seeing any one now, him least of all. 

Then she hears a somewhat shuffling tread in 
the corridor and on the stairs, then a knock on her 
door, and in comes her uncle. Ditscha cannot see 
his features, but she knows that it is he. 

" WeU now, confound it, why are you sitting 
in the dark, child? Where are you? For pity's 
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sake make a light — are you then so ih? And where 
are you hiding? If I pull your tablecloth and ink 
on the floor I cannot help it^" sayB he, in the 
darkness. 

Dilscha lights a lamp, arid turns to the old man. 
You look recdly ill ! Good heavens, Ditscha, 
what is the matter?" he asks. ^ You are sewing 
too much. Why do you women always make 
yourselves sick wev your linen and flummery 
before your wedding day? Can you not come 
downstairs even for a minute, so that Curt may see 
that you are still alive? He is quite desperate. 
Well, can you not? Oh, come now.** 

^ Uncle,*' says she, with sudden resolution, and 
comes up to the old man, her face pale and twitch- 
ing^, " Uncle, I liavt always wished to ask )^ou '* 

** You are quite hoarse, child; let Hannah look 
down your throat — have you fever?** 

She pushes away his hands as he tries to feel 
her pidse. 

" I have already often wished to ask you, Uncle," 
she repeats, '^did you really teU Curt on our 
engagement day the story about Hans Perthien 

and me, as yon promised?" 

He becomes greatly embarrassed. 

^ Don't keep going back to that old story," he 
growls angril}^. 

" So you did not tell him?" she asked. 

"The devil — nol" he cries angrily, "Why 
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should I? You can tell him when you celebrate 
your silver wedding." 

She makes no answer. He paces up and down 
the room violently, so that the light flickers, 
coughs, clears his throat, tries to speak, gives it 
up, and finally asks: 

"Well, will you come downstairs or not, 
Ditscha?** 

" Yes, I will be down in fifteen minutes/' 

" Very good, and do stop thinking of that damned 

business. When one tells such a thing so seriously 
it ]:iounds like a drama, and it was only a trifle, a 
laughable nothing. Come soon, or he will think 
you are dying." And he goes. 

"Fifteen minutes," she had said. She will 
think of these fifteen minutes as long as she lives. 
She will see him to-day once more, have him once 
more, before she confesses to him, places a decision 
in his hands. It shall be quite as usual, for to- 
morrow she will write him all, even about Greta 
Busch, unreservedly sparing nothing; will beg him 
to decide—life or death, for it can go on so no 
longer. She goes downstairs with a feeling in 
her heart such as Jephtha's daughter may have 
had when they granted her three more days of her 
young life before she must die. 

He comes to meet her at the threshold of the 
room, gazing at her anxiously. 

^Oh, Ditscha, do not become ill," he pleads, 
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** not now when I have not yet the right to nurse 
you." 

She Btares at him. Will he eyen desire that 
right to-morrow? 

Achim is there, he is playing dominoes with 
Unde Jo. The little fellow, who does not yet un- 
derstand the game, makes the drollest plays, and 
Uncle's laugh rings through the room every mo- 
ment. Ditscha and her lover sit in the bow- win- 
dow, on the old window-seat, hand in hand, as 
they have done every day since they becair e en- 
gaged. He talks, asks questions about her head- 
ache, and regrets it. She must not talk at all, and 
he will not stay to sapper, but come an hour earlier 
to-morrow instead. 

"Please stay,'' she asks plead iugly, "it is really 
bottler now." 

He does it only too gladly. 
I dreamed, she goes on, *'that you loved me 
no longer.** 

" O you foolish Ditseiia !" 

^ I did — I dreamed that I did something once, 
before I knew you — I think it was something ter- 
rible — I told you of it, and you dropped my hand 
and turned awav ** 

" What was it then, Bitscherle?" he says good- 
naturedly, relapsing into his Silesian dialect. 

" Guess r 

" Stolen?" 
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"No, Curt." 
" Been inquisitive?" 
She shakes her head. 
Offended Unde Jo or Hannah?" 

" No I" 

"Or in your heart bemoaned: 'Ah, heaven, 
now my lovely free maidenhood will soon be over, 
and I already hear the chains ra.ttle, the indis- 
soluble chains which will bind me to that dreadful 
old pbilister, Curt?" 
No." 

^Then I do not know, darling," says he. 

But there* is somcthini;' f'lse. I dreamed that 
I told you I once fancied I loved another man." 

He actually does drop her hand, hastily, so that 
it almost looks as though he repulsed her. 

** Ab, you see!" says she softly. 

For quite a while neither says a word ; tinally, 
he clasps her hand and draws it to his lips. 

"Forgive me," says he, "how can you help it if 
you have such foolish dreams, for you mean noth- 
ing else by this, do you?" 

"I do not know — of course not," she stammers, 
and feels a tremor shake her from head to foot, and 
she breathes more freely when Cilly dances in — 
Cilly, who for some time has been remarkably 
domestic, and has taken to writing quantities of 
letters. 

She announces that she will go to Berlin in a 
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few (lays to attend to her Christmas shopping, at 
which big Jo mutters something uniDtelligibie, 
and little Jo begins to beg: ^Oan I go with 
mamma? Mtiv I go too?" 

"Ob, Heaven forbid; where could I leave you*/ 
Besides, I have calls to make.'' 

^ Leave me with Uncle Reeden," he proposes. 

Cilly becomes very red, and energeticall}- com- 
mands him to spare her such foolishness, but 
promises to bring him back something very pretty. 

Then Frederick announces supper, and they go 
to the table. Cilly is merry, and Uncle Jo lets 
her enliven his mood. Bothe is out of sorts, and 
Ditscba sits there like an automaton. They speak 
of Christmas; the child leaves them no peace since 
he hears that mamma will see Santa Claus in 
Berlin. Uncle promises to ask for a sled for him. 

" Don*t foi^t, Uncle Curt.** 

"No, my boy." 

"Uncle, what are you going to give Ditscha? 
Whisper to me," he says, and the littlq fellow 
stands up and leans bis face close to the man*s 

ear as liothe whispers sometliiiipj to him. 

"Oh!" he says womleiingl}^ "but how glad 
Ditscha will be—the whole castle?" 

"But now you have told, naughty boy," says 
Rothe with a|)])arent seriousness, and in an under- 
tone he adds: "Yes, just think! the whole castle, 
everything in it, and myself as well." 
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Bitsclia can scarcely restrain her tears, " And 
himself as wellT 

Let me accompany you to the park gate," she 
hegs, as he prepares to leave after supper. 

"But— Ditscha!" 

''Ah, please, please! The air will do my head 
good." 

In the hall he wraps her in her fnr cloak, sends 

the carriage ahead, and both wander slowly down 
the road. It is a clear, windless, frosty evening, 
the stars shine in the dark hlue sky. Fast the 
gardener's lodge to the en trainee she goes with 
him, and there siie gives him both bands, and 
says : '' Forgive me if I pained you ; I did not wish 
to, for I love you very dearly.'* 

Then she turns quickly, without giving him a 
chance to kiss her, and leaves him standing there 
hewildered, shaking his head. Upstairs in her 
room she sits down to write. Twenty or more 
sheets of paper she destroys, and it is long })ast 
midnight before she succeeds in composing the 
terrible letter : 

"Bear Cubt:— 

" Before we became engaged, I begged uncle to 
tell you something in my life that you must know 
before you unite your destiny with mine. But 

uncle told you noihing, as I have just now learned, 
though almost always suspected. Let me then do 
it now, before it is too late. 
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^ I have already been engaged to a man whom 

neither my father nor my uncle thought the right 
one f(U" mo. Thev refused their consent, and we 
therefore resolved — ^to elope. A few hours after I 
left undo caught me, and brought me back to 
Beetzen* He saved me from iinbappiness— only 
perhaps that I might become even more unhappy. 

" I do not know whether you can love me now. 
In any case 1 owe you the truth. But if you can 
no lunger love and respect the girl who was ready 
to do something unworthy of her for a man whom 
she did not even love, at least do not refuse her 

your pity. 

" There are two people who know of this affair, 
and whose discretion is not to be expected, for they 
are uncultivated and avaricious — Greta Busch and 
her husband, a certain Brose. This too, which 
even unde does not know, I tell you. I dare not 
hope that you will forgive me, for I know what 
you think, and you are right to think as you do. I 
would gi\ e years of my life to undo this step, and 
if tears could wash it away, it would all liave been 
obliterated. Sophis von Kronen.'' 

She puts the letter in an envelope; the next 
morning Franz shall take it over to Dombock. 

Completely exhausted, she throws herself upon her 
bed, and wishes to-morrow might never come. 

Downstairs, Oilly too has been writing, on pink 
paper, twelve pages long, and one part runs as 

follows : 
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** Thank God, the comedy and so-called period of 
mourning will soon be over now. I think to be a 
widow for three years is really all that the strictest 
etiquette can require of me, especially when one 
considers the circumstances^ which» I am happy 
to say, are known to no one but you and me. 

** We both have loved each other since the time 
when I was a school-girl and you a lieutenant, 
and neither had a penny to marry on. And then, 
almost before I knew it, I became the wife of your 
commander. 

" To think that the good Klaus should select just 
you as adjutant! 

"To see you every day, to love you ever more 
and more, and yet to be bound — really, you do not 
suspect how my heart beat each time that I heard 
your ring. Ab, my heart's treasure ! it was enough 
to drive one mad. If heaven had not been kind 
and excited the French to war, how would it have 
been? I do not like to think of it. 

" Do you remember how you said good-by to me 
in the little blue room? I could not control my 
tears, and you were so pale; then suddenly we 
were clasped in each other's arms, and I was still 
in the midst of my sobs and trembling when Klaus 
came in, and in his good-naturedness fancied I 
was weeping for him. The poor man! Ah, 
heavens ! and when you came back again, and I a 
widow — and all the time that followed— one-tenth 
part Sfid, and nine-tenths so sweet! 

"I will say nothing against Klaus j he was a 
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good, noble man, and really, I did not deceive 
him, did I? No? 

*'Aiid now soon yours! What will Jo say? 
Poor man ! To be left alone with the vinegar-faced 
Anna, and old Hannah! Ditscha will probably 
stretch out protecting arms to the poor old fellow 
from Dombock. 

"But darling, what shall we do with Achim 
while we roam aliout for a j^ear? Ah, ho^v T look 
forward to that with delight! Yes, but what is 
to be done with Achim? I have not even thought 
of it. 

** So be punctual at Leontine*s in Berlin. We 

can trust the good soul. I will be at the Berlin 
station about twelve o'clock. 

"Your happy Cilly." 

Cilly seals the long envelope with her dainty 
seai-nng, kisses the letter a couple of times; then 
she stands in front of the glass, nods to her pretty 
reflection, and humming a song, goes to bed, — her 
conscience not troubling her in the least, although 
she had broken her plighted faith, while upstairs 
Ditscha grieves and torments herself about some- 
thing for which others were more to blame than 
she, and yet has no reproaches for any one but 
herself. 

Quite early the next morning she sends Franz 
with the letter; he rides over to Dombock. And 
Greta Busch takes Cilly 's letter, she drives over to 
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• Buchow in the milk-wagon ; she must see her old 

mother. 

Before the mounted messeuger returns, Ditscha 
has a note from Curt Eotbe : 

^My sister's little one is dead, dear Ditscha. 
I go to X. to-night by the midnight train. How 

are you? Send me news soon. I leave in great 
anxiety about you, my heart. Do not beconu' ill. 

"Curt." 

About ten o'clock Franz returns and says he 
gave Miss von Kronen's letter to one of the ser- 
vants to lay on Mr. Eothe's desk; the gentleman 

had left home suddenly. 

Ditscha is imdecided what to do. Shall she send 
Franz over to bring back the letter? She does not 

know that she will find courage to send it a second 
time. Shall she send another letter with the same 
contents to X. ? And add this blow to his gprief 
at the child's coffin? Oh no! She determines to 

leave the letter there ^ he may find it when he 
returns. 

And now come his letters, — his letters, overflow- 
ing with love and tenderness. He writes beside 

the child's coflRn, where he is watching to calm the 
mother because she thinks her darling only seems 
to be dead; and in the evening in his room, after 
he has sat with the mourning parents until far into 
the night, near the arm-chair of his mother, who 
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Bends Ditscha a thousand greetings, each word is 
full of ]uiiging. 

j And Ditscha cannot^ dare not write aa she 
/ would. She endures what can only he compared to 

the agony of death. Finally, her strange, brief little 
notes alarm him ; if he could only leave he would 
return at once. Is she not well ? She must tell him, 
for then he will come in spite of everything. 

She writes him she is well, he must not worry. 
But nevertheless a letter comes, announcing his 
return for such and such a time — ^the day after to* 
morrow. Hannah hrings the letter to Ditscha in 
the sitting-room, where she sits as usual with 
Uncle and Achim. 

Hannah cannot go without ezpreasing her indig- 
nation with this good-for-nothing Greta. To stop 
all of a suiliU'U, in the midst of the work. Wrote 
ten days ago as excuse that she must go to her 
husband, who had become ill. He would not die 
at once. If it were only not the beautiful damask 
table-cover that she had so suddenly stopped work- 
ing on ! 

Ditscha suspects why she has gone. She is tak- 
ing the money to a safe place. 

"Some one else can finish it,'' says she absently; 
"there is no hurry." 

''Ko hurry? Good gracious, Miss Ditscha, the 
wedding is in two weeks, and — ^no hurry? That 
is fine mcieed I" 
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Ditscha makes no answer; she stares at the 
floor, then springs up and runs out of the room. 

Voices ring in her ears, sucli sweet, coaxing 
voices: **Go, Ditscha^ recall the letter, do not 
make the good man wretched. You have done 
nothing dishonorable ; your uncle says so too. Tou 
have no right to mako yourself and him unhappy. 
Her heart beats wildly at the thought o£ seeing 
him again ; a longing so ardent, so intense, over- 
comes her, that she rushes to her writing-desk to 
send word to the servant at Donibock that she 
wishes back the letter she sent some time ago to 
Mr. Bothe; its contents aro now worthless, some- 
thing has happened to change them. 

But why give an excuse? She simply asks for 
the letter, that is enough. She will send for it 
early to-morrow. 

Somewhat more composed, she goes down to 
supper. Cilly teases her about her pallor and red 
eyelidfr. The young woman has letumed from 
Berlin in a highly satisfied frame of mind. It was 
cliarnuiig there; she has brought back new gowns 
with her, and an enormous trunk full of Christ- 
mas presents: a wedding present for Ditscha is 
also in it, very handsome and expensive. And 
when Cilly is alone in her roum, she dreams of 
many kisses, charming bouquets, and foolish, 
rapturous plans for the future. She and he— 

^ Monte Carlo, IN'ice, Florence, Venice, Borne, Nu- 
15 
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pies! One word, conscience, does not exist for 
the charming woman. C^'st la vie! IIow can a 
man fall in love with that tiresome ghost, Ditscha? 
To be sure, she must admit Uiat Hie ghost has 
wonderful eyes, eyes sliaded by long lashes and in 
which lies a depth of love, of sorrow, such as she 
has never before seen in any one; but she is a little 
afraid of them, she does not understand them. 

"Well, Ditscherle, and day after to-morrow 
comes Curterle with Mutterlo, as they say in Sile- 
sia?" she asks the pale girl gayly. And as Ditscha 
nods assent. Uncle adds : 

" It is high time, the child luuks really ill. Yes, 
yes, my dear, now the time when you are to leave 
us draws nearer and nearer. 

"Ditscha, please stay here," says Achim tear- 
fully. Cilly lauglis. 

" Uncle Kothe can come here," he declares. 

"Or you can go to Dombock," proposes Cilly 
eagerly; "would you like that?" 

"No, I will stay with Uncle Jo," says the child. 

The old man blows his nose loudly ; the little fel- 
low*s love always affects him deeply. 

"You say notbinij; about nie," remarks Cilly. 
**0h, you naughty Ixjy!" 

''What should I say, mamma?" he declares. 
" I can sit in your room ever so long and you do 
not even notice it, for you are always writing. 
And yesterday when I asked you to put a new 
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lash on my whip you said: ^For heaven's sake, let 
me alone 1' . And Mademoiselle, too, is so disoblig- 
ing, I cannot bear her. Ditscha always does what 
I ask her to, and Ditscha must stay here." 

There you have it," says Cilly to Ditscha. 
" Write that to Rothe." 

Ditscha does not answer. During the night she 
lies sleepless. Suppose he has returned unexpect- 
edly this evening, found the letter, and broken the 
seal in joyful haste to find this — ^this! Almighty 
God! She cannot bear to lose him, she would 
rather die. And even if he forgives her, will he 
forget? Will not distrust remain to torment him 
always — always? Is it not a thousand times 
worse than to leave him in ignorance? 

Yes, yes, she must have the letter back. 

Then her heart speaks again, her great noble, 
honest heart: Frankness, Ditscha, the truth! 
Bear the consequences !" 

She is really ill when she rises and drags herself 
to the window, is neither capable of sending for 
the letter, nor finding consolation in the thought 
that she is doing right. When she appears at 
^ breakfast even Uncle Jo is startled by her wretched 
look. 

"Franz must go for the doctor," he says. But 
Ditscha declares she is not ill. 

After breakfast Hannah has all kinds of ques- 
tions conceming Christmas and the wedding prep- 
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aratious. Each question causes Ditscha actuah 
physical pein. Then she stands in her room, wheie 
all the linen of her outfit is piled up, and sees 
Hannah bending over a large fiat box. The wed- 
ding gown has arrived. 

The dressmaker is somewhat ahead of time,'' 
says Hannah, hut hetter that than too late, miss. 
And when one works only from a sample waist to 
fit by, it is always a question whether it will be 
all right, even if she were ten times a court dress- 
maker. Will the old hox never open?*' 

"Leave it in the box," says Ditscba wearily. 

"Whatr cries Hannah. "Where? So that it 
may all lie in creases, and in the church you look 
as though you had just been unpacked?" And 
with a fearful crack the cover flies up; there is a 
rustle of white tissue-paper, and then Hannah lifts • 
out the gown of snowy, silvery, gleaming satin, 
with a very long train, and delicate lace niching 
at the hem, with orange-blossomij scattered here 
and there* 

"Beautiful I" says Hannah with satisfaction; . 

*^ really beautiful!" 

But Ditscha has vanished, and runs upstairs to 
her own room as though pursued. It seems to her 
that she is suffocating. 

A few hours later Cilly comes. She has seen 
the wedding gown, and wishes to give Ditscba her 
opinion of it; she finds the girl at her writing- 
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desk, staring at an envelope not yet either sealed 
or addressed, her face fairly distorted with pain. 

''But mj dear child, what 18 the matter?" asks 
Cilly "Have you had any quarrel with Rothe? 
Pray calm yourself. They all act that way; your 
papa could look as though he would eat one up, 
aud yet, au fond^ it was only anxiety ahout me. 
He seems a little fond of moralizing, your future 
husband; well then, always act as though you 
were quite of his opinion ; then you can do as you 
like, he will not even notice it if you say how right 
he is. He seems also jealous, hui that will vanish 
of itself, it is only the ideahsm of an engaged 
man.". And she laughs, runs to the stove, aud 
looks forward to Christmas eve, for this day will 

belong to lit r. 

No presents will he given out, as it is the anni- 
versary of the death of Joachim's only son. The 
day is still consecrated to mourning, although 
much more sensibly, thanks to the presence of the 
little one, and Aunt Bertha's death. On this day 
not even Rothe may come, Ditscha will stay alone 
with Uncle, and little Aehim must pass his time 
with Mademoiselle. But Cilly will liavo a guest, 
quite secretly, a dear guest. He is coming to the 
Schlucfa terns for the holidays. Cilly thinks only 
of this now, and for this reason she dances hither 
and thither on her little feet. 

Ditscha suffers terribly from the young widow's 
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presjeiice, finally she scarcely hears what she chat- 
ters. Ah! Gilly,'' she says at length. have 
such a bad headache, excuse me to Uncle. I can- 
not possibl}' come to dinner." 

Cilly finally understands and goes. At the door 
she turns: 

** In your place," she remarks, her thoughts re- 
turning to the wedding gown, I should have 
preferred brocade. At twenty -four, one can wear 
brocade. I shall — would certainly have chosen 
brocade." 

Ditscha locks the door behind her. The same 
agony, the sanie doubts torment her far into the 
night. But she still has time, to-morrow she can 
still send for the letter. She counts every hour 
that the clock strikes in the long night that follows 
this day, hours in which she suffers all that it is 
possible to suffer. Toward morning she has made 
up her mind, she will have the letter back. She 
does not feel unworthy, she is not lying when she 
says: " I have loved but thee"— certainly not. Ah, 
she cannot give him up! 

She sends the maid to Franz : he must ride over 
to Dombock and bring back a letter, but at once ! 

Franz is in bed with a sore throat. Gilly's 
groom has ridden over to Buchow with a long list 
of commissions at an ungodly hourj the under- 
coacbman cannot leave the stables. 

Perhaps the bailiff has a messenger. 
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Is there such great haste?" asks Hannah* 
^Yes!" gasps Ditscha. 

^ Will not noon be time enough? Then Minna 

can go over there. She can walk there and back 
ill an hour and a quarter if she goes across the 
fields by the short cut. Now she is attending to 
the poultry.'' 

"If nothing else can be done," says Ditscha. 
Bhe knows that he will not arrive in Dombock be- 
fore nine o'clock that evening. 

Toward noon her little brother comes into the 
room, in one hand a letter for Ditscha, in the other 
an apple, as fresh and rosy-cheeked as the boy 
himself. 

"Ditscha," says he, climbing upon her lap, "it 
is so stupid with Mademoiselle; wtite for iitile 
Ella to come back, please." 

Ditscha nods, pets him, and gazes at the letter. 
From Hamburg? A dreadful, unpractised hand- 
writing, poor papor 

She opens it with the certainty that it contains 
something unpleasant, but she had not expected 
this. The letter is from Greta Busch: 

" Miss von Kronen. 

" Dear Lady :— With a heavy heart and tremb- 
ling hand I take my pen to tell you of my fresh 
misfortune, for I know how good dear Miss al- 
ways is. 
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**We are here in HambniGr now, because we 
meant to go to America on the si}', with the aionuy 
you gave nie, and now such bad hick. O Miss 
Ditscha, heaven keep you from such a fate! My 
husband is a bad fellow ; he gambled away all the 
eight hundred dollars yesterday in a gambling 
house here, and when I reproached him he struck 
me; I looked like a sick cat. And he could do 
what he liked to me, but now he is so wild, and 
says you could give us something again — that he 
drove us both to the station that time — and that he 
and I have never spoken to a soul about it. 

"O dear Miss Sophie! I do not want to write 
it, ]jut he makes me, for he says if jou don't give 
him something he will go to Mr. Rothe, who 
would see then that we went to America, and in 
the first cabin, too, not a word about steerage. 
Miss, I beg you to give me some money again, 
and in three days we will be on the ship. I have 
no power over the man, and only think, it would 
not be good for such a thing to come between 
lovers. I am most humbly your servant, 

"Gabta Bbosb, bom Busch." 

Ditscha has read the letter: now she says gently 
to her little brother, who is still sitting on her lap, 

eating the apple: *'Qet down, dear, and ring the 
bell for me, please." 

Hannah, who happens to be in the corridor, 
comes in. 

"Hannah," says Ditscha calmly, "it is not 
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necessary for Minna to go to Dombock ; it is aJl 
right as it is." 

''So much the better/' says the busy woman, 
''work is pressing now, and I think too Mr. Botbe 
will come to Beetzeii on his why to Dombock, an^l 
then you can tell him what you wish, Miss. 
Child, do you want to come to the apple-cellar with 
me?" 

Docs child Acliim not? The next moment 
Ditscha sits alone. 

After reading this letter, she has become calm. 
She dares not leave him- in ignorance, she must 

tell him all, must wait to learn whether he will 
pardon or reject her; she has no right to expose the 
honor of his future wife to the will of scoundrels. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ANOTHER CHRISTMAS EYB. 

Curt Rothe arrived at Dombock at the ap- 
pointed time. Hu would have preferred to make 
a slight detour and stop at Beetzen on his way, but 
he feared to starde Ditscba ; she must be decidedly 
ill or very nervous. He will go over there early 
to-morrow morning. In any case, there must be a 
letter here from her, since no more had arrived in 
X. for him. 

His overseer nieots him at the door; be sees by 
the former's face that aU is well, and dismisses 
him pleasantly until the next morning. The 
dachshunds almost dislocate their bones in their 
delight, and the mastiff slowly rises and pushes 
his cold nose into his hand, as though to say; 
"Yes, it is you, welcome, master!" With this 
four-footed retinue he goes upstairs, not without 
the thought : " The next time I return home it will 
Ix* witli her.'* 

His study is comfortably warm, and the lamp is 

burning. A simple supper awaits him in the 

adjoining dining-room. He rubs his hands with 
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satisfaction, speaks to his man, pets the dogs, then 
wishes to go to his bedroom to change, bis clothes. 
But first he goes to his writing-desk, where lie a 
quantity of letters, newspapers, pamphlets. He 
seeks first of all some love-token, a few flowers, a 
bit of Christmas green, a book, or a plate of his 
favorite cake, as he has so often found. In vain, 
he finds nothing. In his haste he looks through 
the pile of letters; is there none from her? 

A shadow lies on his face when he comes back a 
few minutes later, after changing his clothes. He 
seats himself at his writing-desk, turns up the lamp, 
and begins to search again, and more calmly. 

" Ah,!' says he finally, satisfied, ** here it is 

Frederick appears in the doorway, and announces 
that supper is served. He is just breaking open 
the envelope, and cries : I will come at once !" 

Frederick goes. His master does not like to 
have the servants stand by and watch him eat. 
He has said once for all: "I will ring when I 
want you,** 

So Frederick goes. He waits a quarter, half-an- 

bour, no ring. He waits three-quarters of an 
hour, then he thinks his master must have forgot- . 
ten dessert, and carries in the dish of fruit. He 
pauses in bewilderment, no one sits at the table, 
the dishes no longer steam, plates, glasses, viands 
are untouched. He sets down the dish o£ fruit, 
and runs into the next room. 
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** Lietttenant !" 

No one there, even the dogs are gone, and tlie 
hunting-cap is missing from its hook. 

''I really believe he has gone to the stable," 
murmurs Frederick, "and in his thin house-shoes 
— or perhaps he has gone to Beetzen to ^tje his 
sweetheart." And shaking bis head, he takes 
away the despised supper to rewann it in the 
kitchen. 

Through the park wanders a man ; even there 
he feels as though sufEocating. And his wild pain 
drives him out upon the highway; pain has come 
upon him and unnianned him as it had never done 
before iu his life, not even at the time of his 
father's death. 

So that is Sophie von Kronen, the girl who 
had seemed to him a celestial being, purer than the 
snow as it falls from heaven! The girl before 
whom he had knelt to thank her for descending 
from her pedestal to belong to him ! She who is 
so shy in her demoustrations of love, who blush- 
in gly lowers her lashes at every word of aifection 
— she had onoe been on the point of forgetting 
honor and propriety with a man 

God, have pity, it ccm not be true! She is ill, 
she wrote that letter in the delirium of fever ! But 
no, no 1 An hour had come when she was over- 
powered with shame for her lies ! For her whole 
engagement to him was a lie ! She was afraid of 
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being found out! The old man was to have told 
him 

He laughs hoarsely. This, f/</.S' was the reason 
for the proud baron's ready consent. He was good 
enough, good enough to rehabilitate the misguided, 
tolerated member of the highly esteemed fam- 
ily! He pauses in a lonely, gloomy path, in 
the snow of the wintry night, and shudders with 
disgust. 

Ah ! heaven, where was he going? To Beetzen ? 

Perhaps to throw his ring at her feet? Folly I 
He will not disturh her slumber. Probably she is 
dreaming that he will come to-morrow to tell 
her: believe in you, what do I care about your 
past? I cannot give you up, cannot live without 
you !" 

"Never! never! never!" He almost screams 
it. The little dachshund who has followed her 

master, shivering, her tail between her legs, rubs, 
whining, against him, as though saying : What 
is the matter? You frighten me, master !" 

He goes on, on until he comes to the closed gate 
of Beetzen park. There he stands, and leans 
against the wrought-iron gate, and stares at the 
house in which she lives. Suddenly, in mad 
frenz3% he shakes the massive iron-w^ork with both 
hands, then be leans his forehead against the cold 
iron and begins to weep bitterly. 

He sees not a soul ; only the little animal whines 
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in the snow beside him, and the stars siiiiie clear 
and cold above him. He weeps for his shattered 
ideal. 

The next day, Ditscha waits and waits — no let- 
ter, no answer ! 

Joachim von Kronen notices that Hothe does 
not come. Ditscha, surely the hoy is not ill?" 

She savs she does not know. 

The day passes, and the following one begins; 
then Joachim receives a letter. In a firm, clear 
handwriting it states that the writer is obliged 
to leave home iigain quite suddenly, but cannot 
state how long he shall be absent. Not a word to 
Ditscha. 

She knows enough. Nor has she ventured 

to ho|)e that be will forgive her. But neverthe- 
less, such a hopeless misery now overcomes 
her that she scarcely has strength enough to drag 
herself to her room, and there she sinks upon 
the bed. 

Hannah, who finds her after hours, is sent to tell 
her uncle that she is ill. She refuses to answer 
any questions. **Do not trouble yourself about 
me, Hannah; let no one come in, take the key 
away," she begs, "I cannot speak." 

Ditscha^s world lies in ruins for the second time, 
more utterly, hopelessly in ruins even than six 
years ago. 

Poor Ditscha 1 
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For days she lies iu her room, utterly apathetic. 
Hannah takes care of her, if it can be called care, 
for she needs almost nothing. 

Xu one in the house suspects what has happened. 
The ha roil has written to Rothe, asking an explan- 
ation. The letter comes back unopened. The old 
man is on the verge of despair : the sad anniver- 
sary, Rothe's unexplained departure, his niece's 
illuess, — he knows no other refuge than his old 
comforter, grog. 

Hannah goes about with tearful eyes. She has 
locked the door of the room where the trousseau 
was kept, after throwing a cloth over the white 
bridal gown, which looked, on its form, like a 
ghost of dead happiness in the faint light, and 
puts the key in her pocket. 

" Oh I Beetzen Manor is a nest of unhappineas. 
Has there even once been any real happiness here 
since one can remember? Scarcely does one fancy 
a bit of sunsiiine has come when the storm drives 
the blackest clouds across it again.'' 

She goes on tiptoes into Ditscha's room, bends 
over the sick girl, and, iu spite of the faint light, 
can perceive tho features, stony with grief, of the 
dear face. The faithful old soul suddenly buries 
her face in her apron, and bursts into sobs. 

Ditscha docs not even notice her, — she, who 
usually can see no one, least of all a child or in- 
ferior, weep. 
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Toward evening Hannah comes again ; she has 
thought of something to rouse Dftscha. 

" Ah, Miss Ditscha, I shall never get through ; 
there is too much on my shoulders, with the Christ- 
mas i;ifts for the people, and cake-baking — 

Ditscha does not turn her head. What concern 
is this of hers? 

**The boy is pining for you, too, Miss Ditscha." 

The girl holds her hand over her eyes with a 
faint groan, as though she would say: Leave 
me, what can I be to any one else now?" 

" And the baron — O God in heaven, Miss 
Ditscha! Frederick had to put him to bed again 
yesterday evening— you know — grog — ^and now he 
has no one to keep him from it." 

"Leave me alone 1" cries Ditscha, "leave me 
alone!" And she clutches her hair with both 
hands like a desperate person. ^Do not torture 
me! I can do no more, go!" 

Hannah goes, and tells the old baron something, 
and Franz goes to Biichow for the doctor. Of 
course Ditscha has fever, but there is no physical 
cause, the whole trouble is mental. Can she not 
be taken away from Beetzen? Or at least can 
they not induce her to tell what torments her? 
To unburden one's mind sometimes works 

wonders. 

The old man comes up to her room himself, 
seats himself at her bedside, his face troubled^ and 
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in his awkward, well-meaning way asks her to 
confide in him. 
She makes no answer. 

" But you must be sensible, child ; if you keep 

everything to yourself so we cannot help you. 
Tell me, Ditscha dear, what has happened?" 

"Do not torture me,** she screams, "do not tor- 
ture me !" And she becomes so excited that it is 
with difficulty that Hannah can hold her in bed, 
and the doctor leads the amazed old man from the 
room, forbidding him to return. Then when she 
is alone with Hannah she relapses into her apathy, 
and thus she lies this day before Christmas, utterly 
without enei^y or strength. 

Ah, it is a sad Christmas eve, this one to which 
she had looked forward with such inexpressible 

joy! 

About four o'clock she asks Hannah for a cup of 
very strong coffee. She drinks it, and then aslps, 

sittini^ up: "How is Uncle?" 

"How should he be? You know, Miss,, this is 
Christmas eve, and he is quite alone downstairs. 
He sits in his room and mourns for his dead wife, 

the j)0<)r old mast(>r I" 

" Ar(> you going to church, Hannah?" 

" I should like to, that God might look with 
kindness upon this house, but can I go away? 

Oh, such a Cliristmas, such a Christmas! And T 

am fairly worn out, and no one to take anything 
16 
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off my sbonlders — and I cannot even go to church 
and strengthen myself with God's Word, for what 
would happen while I was gone?** 

"Notliiijg Will iiappeu, Hauiiuii. You can go, I 
will get up." 

God he praised !" says the old woman. How 
gladly I will help you, Miss Ditecha. Put on a 
warm wrapper. ' 

" No, a gown, my newest gown." The idea has 
come to poor hopeless Ditscha : If he returns it 
will he to-day or — never! And she will at least 
be ready. 

When she takes the first steps in her room slie 
staggers as though she had been seriously ill. 
Hannah pours her out a glass of wine, and forces 
her to eat something: all these days she has 
scarcely taken anything. 

She tries to braid her beautiful hair, but trem- 
bles so that she is unable to do it. Hannah 
brushes and combs it as though she were a little . 
girl. 

"Now I will sit by the window, Hannah," sajs 
she, "and you go to church and — pray for me, 

Hannah, pray for me." 

" Yes, that I will," says the old woman. 
have already, Miss Ditscha." And after she has 

glanced anxionsly at lier idolized young mistress, 
she goes to get ready for church. 
Ditscha sits by the window, her head leaning 
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against the back of the chair, her gaze fixed upon 
the snowy landscape from which day is slowly 
vanishing, and she waits, waits as probably few 
have waited for another, in such consuming, trem- 
bling anxiety, such ardent longing. He must come, 
he must come once again, and she will ask nothing 
more. Only one thing will she tell him, that he is 
the only one she loves and has ever loved, and she 
will ask but one thing, that lie will forgive her — 
nothing more — nothing more. 

What will become of her ruined, wrecked life 
she does not think of now; all her feelings are 
wrapped up in the thought : ho wiU. come ! 

Meanwhile, Achim is quite alone in the nursery. 
He has played with his blocks and his soldiers, he 
has sat on his rocking-horse, and Mademoiselle, in 
a liighly absent-minded manner, has told him a 
fairy story, which he has interrupted again and 
again with the reproachful cry: ^'But you just 
said the king was named Qrimbart, and now you 
calMiim Brighteyes." 

Or: "But you just said the sister had seven 
brothers, and now she has only five !" 

Finally the story came to an end, and Mademoi- 
selle said he must bo very good and (iuiet: she 
would be back in a few minutes, and would bring 
him something from Santa Glaus, whom she would 
probably meet ; then she disappeared^ after glanc- 
ing in the mirror. 
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The brave little fellow tries very hard to be 
goody and has been standing now for some time at 
the window, stariug out into the park, amusing 
hiiiiiielf watc'liiijg the fine clouds of snow which 
the wind drives 'u ross the lawn. But, finally, he 
tires of this. Mademoiselle is gone so long, and 
Hannah has told him that he cannot go to Uncle 
Jo to-day. The peculiar old man has indeed re- 
fused to see his little darling, for this day sacred 
to the memory of his wife and son. No, Bertha 
would surely not forgive him if he forgot to-day 
even for a moment; it would be faithless to the 
dead. Achim can be consoled to-morrow. 

The child sighs, it is so uncannily quiet in the 
large room, where gray twilight already fills all 
the corners. Suddenly he begins to be frightened. 
Do angels xeally come unheard into all the houses 
to-day, to see if the children are good? Slowly he 
turns around and glances timidly at the dark cor- 
ner on the other side of the stove. What is that 
white thing back there? He starts, swallows sev- 
eral times, and clutches at his throat, the little 
mite. 

But no; that is Mademoiselle's combing sacque. 
Mademoiselle has the bad habit of arranging her 
hair in Achim^s room, because the mirror there 
"makes one so pretty." 

Or yes — is it an angel? He would like to go 
and grasp the white thing, but he dares not. 
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Suddenly the utter Bileuee and louelineas overpower 
the child with terrible force. 

^ Mamma!" he cries loudly; Mamma!" But 
mamma does not hear. Mamma haa also said he 
must not come to hrv room this afternoon, for she ' 
would be busy with ISanta Claus. 

Hannah!" now he is crying; ^'Hannah!" 
But Hannah is clasping her hands over her h} mn- 
bouk in the dimly lighted church, and praying for 
Miss Ditscha; the little boy's tearful cry : " Han- 
nah, dear Hannah!'' can not reach her. With ' 
tearful eyes she looks up at the empty Von Kronen 
pew. No one is there from Beetzen Manor, no 
one, and yet a happy young couple were to have . 
attended service this evening. Ten days ago, 
Miss Ditscha had herself told h^: ''On Christ- 
mas eve I will meet my betrothed in our church, 
Hannah." Now she is ill and the betrothed ab- 
sent. Fes, Hannah cannot hear the child call. 

Suddenly the brave little fellow takes heart, and 
runs quickly from the room into the adjoining one, 
which is mamma's dressing-room, and from there 
to her bedroom, past the bed, with its pink silk 
and lace draperies, into which he has sometimes 
crept to kiss mamma or piaj^ with her soft hair- 
Then he looks into mamma's parlor; everything is 
bathed in the soft light of the rose-shaded lamp at 
the side of papa's picture, and in the next room, 
the writing-room, is mamma herself. She must 
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not send him away again, mamma whom his little 

tender heart loves so dearly, more than Hector 
and the beantifnl rocking-horse, more even than 
Uncle Jo and Ditscha. 

Achim is afraid, that is why he is going to 
mamma, — he has a right to go. He walks on tip- 
toes, and thrusts his little lace with the pl< .ulmg 
child-eyes between the velvet portieres, but he 
draws it back deathly pale. He is a strange child ; 
he does not utter a sound, only clencbes his fists, 
the six-year old boy, and his chubby face wears a 
look of pained astonishment. He cannot ciy^ 
although his red lips quiver. He stands as though 
rooted to the ground, then turns aiul riiiis back to 
the still darker nursery, and from there out into 
the hall, and to the door of Uncle Joachim's room. 
But, reach up as be may to turn the knob, it does 
not open ; Uncle Joachim has bolted it. Now he 
runs upstairs to Ditscha's room — ^here too the door 
is locked. 

" Ditscha," he sobs, " Ditscha !" Then very ten- 
derly, as he lias lieard Uncle Kolhe: Ditscherle I 
Sweet Ditscha!" But here, too, no one opens. 
Ditscha is dead to all that passes about her. She 
only glances absently at the door as Achim is 
already creeping downstairs again, an anxious, 
unhappy child, who can find no one to soothe him. 

For a few moments the perplexed little fellow 
stands down in the hall, ready to burst into fearful 
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screams, then a thought comes to his mind : Uncle 

Rothe ! Uncle Rothe must help to drive away the 
man who kissed mamma, he must remind her of 
Achim— Achim is still here. She must not drive 
Achim away and forget him, and Uncle Bothe 
must help him. 

He trips to the house door, raises the latch, and 
hehold, it is unlocked! With difficulty he opens 
the heavy door a crack, steps through, and runs 
out into the night. 

He is in thin velvet hlouse and knickerbockers, 
his hlond head uncovered, his little feet in thin 
house-shoes. What does he care for the snow and 
wind? It is not at all far to Dombock; he has 
often gone there with Ditscha, and out here he is 
not at all afraid ; he wants nothing, he will only 
bring Uncle Rothe to Beetzcn. 

The old clock in tlie Beetzen hall does not mar- 
vel ; it knows well that something unusual always 
happens on Christmas eve, but it's ** Where — to? 
Where — to?" sounds mure empliaiic, sadder, to- 
day, almost as though it called: "Help — help J 
Help— help!" 

But there is no one there to hear it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FARBWBLL. 

For Curt Rothe it has been night since the 
moment when he read Ditscha's letter. More 
hopeless despair could not have overpowered him 
if he had received the news of her death, instead 
of tins confession. 

His servants shake their heads over him: he 
scarcely eats, at most he drinks; all day long, after 
he has attended to necessary husiness, he sits at his 
writiTiL!:-desk upon which stands Ditscha's [dctnre, 
and broods. As yet lie has not even written to his 
mother. The only letter was the one to the old 
haron. 

Each evening, at the time when he used to has- 
ten to Ditscha, a feaiful unrest seizes upon him: 
then he takes his cap from its hook, and leaves the 
house. Aimlessly he rushes hither and thither in 
the snow and cold, ahvays thinking the same: 
Is it really true? Is it possible? With actual 
horror he calls to mind the beloved face, the beau- 
tiful, mournful eyes, the delicate, sorrowful mouth; 
and all this has already belonged to another. He 
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remembers Ditscha'ti anxious astonishment when 
he said that he could not bear to share even her 
heart's recollections with another; ah! and how 
she must have loyed this other to be willing to 
sacrifice everything for him — home, honor, repu- 
tation, all! 

When he had arriyed at this point — ^and his 
thoughts take the same direction perhaps twenty 

times a daj^ — he strikes his forehead Avitb clenched 
fist, and would gladly throttle the man who has 
dared to love her. 

He cannot see her again, be will not, only not 
that! After a while then each time he discovers 
himself on the road to Beetzen, and turns around 
with the thought: What now? She is still en- 
gaged to him, something must be done. He must 
inform the baron that he is unfortunately obliged 
to refuse the honor of becoming the husband of 
Sophie von Kronen. Then away from this neigh- 
borhood, Dombock shall be leased, then sold at the 
first favorable opportunity. 

At least she has kept him from the worst, the 
stamp of ridicule, from the remarks in all caf4s 
and saloons: "Mrs. Rothe! Ah! the famous 
Ditscha, who ran away once with so and so ? He 
knows that — good heavens ! — it would be enough to 
make one send a ball through his head. Then a 
mad longing- seizes ijim; he would like to see her 
once more, with his eyes so terribly disillusionized \ 
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would like to say to her : So this is you, whom 

1 have revered saint? I forgive yon, yea, I 
forgive you! Farewell, and if it is possible, do 
not often make an honorable fellow as miserable as 
you have made me; there are those who would not 
look upon it quite in the same light. You must 
seek out such, but not one like me, whom it will 
ruin that he has given all his heart to a girl for 
whom he is and was not the only man in the world/' 

He cannot, no, he eamiot. He wishes no wife 
with a past, he does not wish one who can lie so — 
her whole engagement to him was a lie. Oh yes, 
he remembers so many circumstances, her oppo- 
sition when he offered her his heart, her urgent 
entreaty: "Spenk first to Uncle!" Ah yes, but 
what now? What is to be done? 

To-day too, on Christmas eve he has rushed out 
of his room into Avhich packages had been brought 
for him from the post— from home. What must 
they think, his family, because he still has not 
written? In this boi are also presents for Ditscha, 
and from that large one yonder comes the fragrance 
of home-made Christmas cakes. 

He could not bear it, he rushed out again into 
the snow, in the night and storm. He wanders 
along the road, always with the same confused 
thoughts; the icy wind feels good to him, the snow 
blows against him, and clings to hair and beard, 
he does not even notice it. The road is bare as 
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though swept, only at the right rise white hanks; 
scarce half the height of the fruit trees is visible 
above them. Behind him, shivering, runs the lit- 
tle brown dachshund, as nsual. Occasionally the 
little animal stands still and gazes back in amaze- 
ment, as though asking: "Master, will you not 
soon return?" Then she runs on again to over- 
take him ; she does not know what to think of her 
master now, yet feels that some one must stay with 
him. Her mate lies comfortably at home asleep in 
the sofa corner, but she cannot rest, she goes with 
her master. He is so peculiar now ; sometimes she 
may lie in his lap for hours, and he will scratch 
her head, as though absorbed in thought, then sud- 
denly he springs up, so violently that she is hurled 
abruptly to the floor, and rushes out. How can 
she remain at home? 

Suddenl}^ the intelligent little animal stands still 
and raises her fine head, then with two springs is 
over by the snowdrift and, giving a hoarse howl, 
begins to dig at it. The next moment her master 
is beside her. At the edge of the snowdrift lies 
something, a man, a child; the snow has already 
spread a light covering over it. Curt Eothe 
raises the being thus sunk down to death, and 
hears a faint whimper : " Uncle Kothe ! Manmia 
— mamma T 

''Is it you, my boy?" asks the astonished 
man. 
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"Uncle Rothe," he whimpers, "tired!" and the 

poor little fellow totters on bis little legs. 

" How did you come here? Do not go to Bleep^ 
Achimi" 

He shakes the half-frozen littie wight, picks 
biin up in his arms, unbuttons his overcoat, presses 
him to his breast, and draws the coat aronnd him 
while he walks on. Only for a moment has he 
deliberated : To me, or — to Beetzen? But Beetzen 
is nearer, and the wind at bis back. 

^ Achim," he pants, hurrying on with the bur- 
den that rests a dead weight in his arms, " Achim, 
why did you run awa}'?" 

" I was so lonesome ! oh, so lonesome!" murmurs 
the child, overcome with sleep. 

"All alone, Achim?'' 

" Yes, Uncle Jo is sad, Mademoiselle went a^vay, 
and Ditscha is ill, and mamma — suddenly the 
half-dead child remembers why he ran away: 
" Dear Uncle Rothe, mamma does not love me any 
more: please help me — she mubt not let Uncle 
Keeden kiss her any mrro," 

" Are you very cold, Achim?'' 

** No, I am so tired." 

Curt Kotbe walks on hurriedly. Had he come 
fifteen minutes later! The thought makes him 
shudder. 

Yonder is the church steeple of Beetzen ; if he 
goes across the field be will cut oSl a good bit of 
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the distance, and arrive ten minutes sooner at the 
manor. 

Meanwhile, Mademoiselle has come home and 

failed to find Acliiin in the nursery. At first she 
smiles carelessly, still revelling in the recollection 
of the handsome volunteer, in the room over at the 
bailiff's house, who for the moment is her friend, 
and she kisses the gold watch be has given her, 
and twirls on her heels madly, siuging some 
French soDg. Then all at once she cries: ^Achim, 
arrivez tout de suite r 
All is silence. 

He must be with his mother. But his mother 
did not wish to have him. 

Just then the maid brings up the supper for 
Mademuiseiie and the boy 

^Have you seen Achim?" asks Mademoiselle. 
^ Is he with his mamma?" 

"No, the baroness is all aloue with her guest; 
they want no third party to-day," says the maid, 
with a significant smile. 

"But — ^where can he be? I will ask myself.** 
A 11(1 Madeniuiselle trips to the drawing-room door, 
and calls: " Achim ! Achim !" 

"He is not here," madame's silvery voice calls, 
"and he must not come, comprenez? — he must 
play by himself to-day." 

Mademoiselle runs back to the nursery, from 
thence to the kitchen, then to the baron's room. 
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"What do you want?** asks Frederick, just 

then coming out. 

" Is Achim with his uncle?" 
No, and he must not come to him to-day." 

Mademoiselle goes upstairs to Ditscha. She 
knocks so energetically that the girl, absorbed 
though she is in her grief, starts up and totters 
across the room to open the door, Who is there?'' 
she stammers. 

"Oh, Miss von Kronen! Achim! Achim must 
come to his supper, and is not to he found." 

^* Achim? Achim is not here?" 

"i¥on Dien!'^ cries Mademoiselle, "O quel 
m alheur ! Achim is gone \ I left him alone a few 
minutes." 

^Oone?" repeats Ditscha mechanically, and 

mechanically she goes to the tstairs, where she seats 
herself upon the top step, and gazes confusedly 
before her. * 

^He is not with madame, and not with the 

baron; not in tljc kitchen, and not in the nursery," 
moans ^lademoiselle. 

Ditscha has grown deathly pale. Ah, she knows 
the Christmas eves in this house, and how they op- 
press a childish heart ! Suddenly she rushes down- 
stairs and flings open the house-door ! There are 
footprints, little footprints half-covered with snow, 
leading down the steps. In the next moment, slie 
rushes out into the snowy night, after the footprints. 
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The child too! Oh, it is bad for youDg hearts, 
Beetzen Manor! They hunger and thirst for love, 
they long tu be away, and wander a^lray. 

^'Achim! AchiDiT' she cries, half breathless 
from the wind as she rushes on. The park gate is 
still open, the people have nut yet returned from 
church. liere too are little tracks, and now across 
the highroad. ''Achini! AchimT She no longer 
feels her weakness, only dreads one thing : the child 
has lost his wav — is frozen — dead! 

But ahb cannot search for him out here alone, 
lanterns must be brought ; she turns and runs back 
a few steps. Then the thought occurs to her: 
** Hannah has taken the boy to church with her," 
and again she turns toward the entrance, she will 
go to the church. Suddenly she grows dizzy, 
sinks exhausted on one of the stone curbs, and 
rests her head in her hand, half unconscious. And 
then, all of a sudden, something rushes up to her, 
a little black dog, it leaps about in wild delight, 
and makes her heart beat furiously, for there 
com es — comes—- 

She is incapable of moving, her eyes stare at 
him. Slowly he nears the gate, he does not see 
her, liis e3'es are fixed upon something he carries 
in his arms. At this moment the coachman hur- 
ries past her; two steps in front of Ditscha they 
meet; she sees Rothe give him what he carries in 
his arms, hears the coachman cry ; Thank Uod ! 
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tliank God I" hears Hothe warn him to hurry to 
the house as quickly as possible, to rub the child's 
limbs with snow, not to take it into a warm room 
at once. Suddenly a crowd of i)eople surround the 
coachman, the light oi lanterns shines even on her, 
and in the next moment they all go away to the 
house, but she is not able to move. Her eyes are 
fixed upon the man she loves. 

He still has not seen her. Now he takes of[ his 
hat, wipes his damp brow, draws a deep breath, 
gives one long look at the house, then slowly turns 
and goes. 

He has not wished to come to her, he seeks no 
reconciliation, he goes. 

"Curt I" she cries out. 

He turns and comes nearer to her, as she stands 
there drawn up to her full height. 

"You?** he asks. 

**I was looking for Achim." 

He stands before her, bat in hand, as though 
awaiting a command. The wind tugs at his coat 
and her gown, the snow falls between them, not a 
soul but these two in the solitude of the holy night, 
and no angel with a message of peace. 

" Farewell says she finally, perceiving that he 
will remain silent. " Pardon me that as a young, 
lonely child, I once went astray. Had I always 
known you, it would not have happened. Give 
me your hand, Curt — so " 
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With a firm pressure, she lays her engagement 
ring in his hand. " Be happy ! I understand you, 

your doubts — all — I dare not blf»me yon, but believe 
me, I would have given you uotbiug unworthy of 
you, Curt. Farewell T 

"Ditscha!" he cries, and grasping her hands 
draws her to him. ''Ditscba, forgive me— lot it 
he as it was. Have patience with me, I shall 
learn to overcome it." 

She draws her hands from him. 

"No," says she firmly, " that is nothing for you, 
and nothing for me. Your confidence has van- 
ished, your love gone, and good will, considera- 
tion, and a sense of duty would not suffice for us 
both. FareweU, Curt!" 

He can plainly distinguish her beautiful, proud 
face as she speaks thus. She nods to him once 
more with mournful gravity, then goes. 

Suddenly he strides to her side. 

"What do you wish, Curt?" she asks, 
pausing. 

" You cannot go alone, so in the dark," he stam- 
mers; his doubts seem vanished before the charm 
which her pure, proud presence exercises over 

him. 

"Oh!" says she, and her lips curve in a bitter 

smile, "let me go; I shall be forced to tread still 

darker paths alone. Farewell !" 

"Ditscha!" he calls after her hoarsely, in a 
17 
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broken Toioe. But she does Dot look around; with 
finn tread she goe^ her way, and enters the 

bouse. 

In the bouse an indescribable state of excitement 
prevails. Mademoiselle has been ordered to leave 
to-morrow. Jo von Kronen, to whom Captain 
von Reeduu had been presented perforce as Cili^ \s 
fiancey for the furious old man had burst like a 
homb upon their tender Ute-h-Ute^ with the ques- 
tion, "Where is your child?" had only a very 
ironical bow for the stately officer, and screamed 
continually, ''Where is Achim?" although the 
boy had already been brought home, and was 
under Hannah's care, uiitii the arrival of the 
doctor. 

When, half-an-hour later, Cilly enters the nurs- 
ery, she has indeed become formally engaged to 
her long-beloYed Arthur, but Joachim von Kro- 
nen has formally deposed her frum her rights as 
a mother. She starts at sight of the figure sitting 
beside the bed as though she belonged there — 
Ditscha; Ditscha lookiDg like a ghost, without a 
drop of blood in her cheeks, fairly turned to stone 
in her grief and misery. If any one wished to 
depict renunciation, a better model could not be 
found. 

" You?" stammers Cilly. " How you look ! Go 
tpbedr 

"No," says Ditscha, "I shall stay with Achim 
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— ^always! Eh» Achim, always! Two shall not 
be unhappy !" 

And the child, glowing with fever, stretches out 
his arms to her past his mother, whom he will not 
look at. 

**Diti3clia must stay WilL me!" he whimpers. 
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gsbta's account is settlbd. 

Joachim von Kronbn sits in his study, the 
twilight of Christmas day descends, and the two 

letters lying open upon the writing-desk gleam 
dazzlingly white in the dim light. 

The old man leans back in his chair, his hands 
folded, staring fixedly before him. Only a year 
ago Bertha had come, had stroked the hair back 
from his forehead, and said : My dear, it is no 
use, the world will not stand still for our grief." 
To-day he mts alone, bis wife rests in the vault, 
and his darling, the dear, active child, struggles 
with death* 

During the past night the child had become 

worse, the physician pronounced that he had in- 
flammation of the lungs, the little patient is un- 
conscious, and suffers terribly. The fir-tree stands 
unadorned in one room, the playthings are not un- 
packed, the servants creep about on tiptoes. And 
he, Joachim, is to blame. Yes, he is, it is useless 
to try to deny it, he says to himself. He knows 

women, these weak creatures, whose headb aro 

2G0 
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turned at (»nce by a bit of love-happiness or sor- 
row, so that they forget everything else. And he 
bad three such women in the bouse, and to these 
three he had left the charge of the child, giving 
himself up to old recollections; then, of course, the 
most terrible thing befell bim. 

One, Mademoiselle, was sent off early this morn- 
ing, and the other two, the mother and sister, have 
suddenly come to their senses now ; they pray and 
weep and mourn, now, when perhaps it is too late, 
Joachim von Kronen is furious with pain and 
anxiety; woe to Inin who comes across bis path to- 
day I The two letters there before him have added 
to his anger. 

The charming Captain von Reeden, who begs 
the " esteemed brother-in-law of his betrothed" for 
an interview, as yesterday evening, owing to the 
excitement, several highly important points could 
not be discussed, has received a sufficiently sarcas- 
tic answer. 

For the present, while the only son of his be- 
trothed and of his, Joachim ^s, dead brother lies 

between life and death, he will have to endure this 
uncertainty. Joachim von Kronen will not have 
anything to say on the subject now; later there 
will be plenty of time for discussing it. 

To the second letter the old man knows no reply 
to make. The affair is at an end — ^wholly at an 
end. Ditscba's engagement broken — Hothe re- 
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jected. She has given him back her word, ho 

writes, and adds a few polite phrases: "Hopeless 
conflict, inconsolable for life. " It sounds so tragic, 
so romantic, quite too much so. 

Well, there is nothing to be done. A third 
suitor will hardly present himself for Ditscha. 
What has happened? Joachim does not know. 
Possibly the foolish creature could not rest until, 
with her overstrained conscieutiousness, she con- 
fessed her former little folly, and perhaps, in her 
innocence, gave it a look which did not belong to 
it, which she herself never intended, and the con- 
flict — the hopeless conflict — fine expression — is the 
result. 

^ A charming post — ^to be the head of a family ; 
deyil take the whole life if only the boy — the boy 

may be spared!" Anxiety for the child makes the 
old man spring up. He will go and gaze at the little 
face burning with fever, he cannot endure sitting 
here, alone under the weight of coming misfor- 
tune. He goes softly down the corridor, and turns 
toward the wing occupied by Oilly. The old house 
is as silent as though the death-angel had already 
entered it. On the stairs crouches a form ; as the 
baron gazes at her she rises, a stylishly dressed 
woman in a large, feather-trimmed Rembrandt 
hat. She seems familiar, but he does not know 
who she is and pauses, thinking she is waiting 
for a servant to announce her. Finally, in the 
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fashionably dressed lady be recognizes the silly 
girl, Greta Busch. 

She curtsies and begs the baron's pardon, she 
only wanted to see Miss Sophie. 

At this moment Hannah comes and savs, with 
scorn in every feature, ^^Miss you Kronen will 
not see you 1" 

The fat little person's eyes suddenly flash fire 
and flame. " Then kindly tell her that I shall go 
directly from here to Mr. Rothe, to tell him some- 
thing,'' she cries maliciously. need not really 
allow myself to be treated like a beggar-maid, 
when before I was quite good enough to draw the 
chestnuts out of the fire for her, at that time when 
she — as she 

"What do you mean?'' asked the baron, return- 
ing, although he had apparently disappeared down 
the corridor of the left wing. 

^ Oh, Baron, I mean — I mean it is a sin and a 
shame for Miss von Kronen to treat me so 
bad when I always was ready to help her that 
time 

**Come with me, my girl," says the baron very 
calmly, addressing her more familiarly than be- 
fore, ''this is not the place to discuss such things, 
and I am very much interested to know what you 

mean." 

He seized the startled woman by the sleeve of 
her fur-bordered jacket, and without further re- 
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. marks, drags ber down the corridor to his room ; 

there he closes the door after them both, sits down 
in his arm-chair, turns up the lamp, and asks: 
" What were you about to say, my girl?" 

Greta, who has half lost ber senses in ber hatred 
and malice, resolves to risk a coup. Perhaps the 
old man will pay. 

"Oh, it is only, Baron — do not be vexed, be- 
cause Miss Ditscba promised us money if we 
were sik iit, my husband and I, and told nothing 
of the affair ^ 

"WhataffairP'* 

**Why, at that time — the affair with Mr. von 
Perth ien — the baron knows " 

''It is Dews tome! What was it then?" be asks 
in the same calm voice, and bis trembling fingers 
tap on the desk-top. 

"Oh, my husband drove her and me to the 
station that time when she wanted to run off with 
Mr. von Perthien, and, whatever I am, I stuck to 
her through thick and thin, and always carried 
her notes, and helped her to see and speak with 
Mr. von Perthien ; and now — ^now she sends me off, 
Miss Ditscba does, as though I was an old beggar- 
woman." 

" So you always carried the letters?" 
*^Tes, Baron." 

The old man's trembling fingers have, apparently 
absently, taken from the table a riding-whip with 
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which he is accustomed to discipline the dogs. 

Now ho bends the lash, aud asks : 

"And so you want your reward for it, my girl?" 

^ Oh mercy. Baron, I don't ask a reward. I only 
think, -ciud my husband thinks so too, a little hit of 
recognition might well be in place, and as we 
helped her once, Miss Ditscha might help us. A 
few hundred dollars is nothing to her, and what 
fault of mine is it that my husband gambled away 
the money she gave us?" 

So she has abeady given you money?" 

"Yes, about six weeks ago. And we don't ask 
for very much this time, only enough to get to 
America, Baron; and when one is treated so badly, 
one gets mad; and as for my husband, he' is not to 
be held, —be will go to Mr. Rothe, and he will know 
what to do. " 

I do not doubt that," says the baron suddenly 
in a loud voice, and draws a step nearer to the per- 
son. "I do not doubt that! But why trouble 
him? I know too." 

The old face is deathly pale, as he now with 
lightning-like rapidity raises his whip. Straight 
across Greta's cheek falls the lash. "There, mv 
girl," says he, panting, "there you have your re- 
ward; and now go — go, I tell you, and do not 
venture to scream, or I will have you and your 
rascally husband arrested for blackmail and slan- 
der." 
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Greta's piercing scream is silenced. With 
crimson face, on the left side of which a broad red 

weal now is visible, ^lie stares at the old man, her 
fists clenched, incapable of uttering a word. 

Did you understand he thunders. ^ March ! 
If you are not on the way to America by the next 
steanior that leaves Haml^iirg, I shall have you 
arrested. I shall send word to the police iu Ham-, 
bui^ at once. Leave here immediately 

will remember this!'' hisses Greta Busch, 
and leaves the room. 

The baron sinks heavily into his chair, throws . 
the whip in a comer, and sits there as though 
crushed. "So that was it, lluit, — poor girl, poor 
Ditschat And not a word did she say, fought it 
out alone, exposed herself to the greatest insults ! 
Then it is no wonder that she rejected Rothe. 
And why? Because we let her wreck her life for 
want of love, of understanding — ah I " 

He had struck a woman, but he would have 
suffocated had he not done so. How dearlv 
that blow would yet be paid for he did not 
think. 

''Uncle,'' Ditscha whispered behind his chair an 

hour later, " Uncle !" 

He starts and turns. " You, my poor girl?" 

" Uncle,'* she sobs, " if only Achim is left us I 
am not poor. I will never grumble again, a new 
life shall dawn for nie. I will think only of him, 
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care for him as long as I live ; for myself I desire 
nothing more, nothing!" 

''God will not will it, Ditscha," be murmurs, 
*'he cannot take tlie boy from me; we must keep 

him.'* And he strokes her hand, she looks so 
wretchedly, so worn with watching, ten years 
older tban she is. 

We will stay with you, Uncle," she leans her 
pale face against his cheek, "peacefully, we will 
all live together quietly, you, Achim, and I." 

''Yes, my dear child," and he draws out bis fed 
silk handkerchief, and wipes away his tears. 
- " God will not will it otherwise I" be repeats. 
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BKOTHEK AND SISTEB. 

No, God did not will it; they kept him^ and he 
has grown up under Ditscha's unwearied, loTing 

care. 

Ditscba has long since dropped her childish 
name, no one calls her hy it now except the hoy ; 

for all others she is "Sophie*' or "Miss von Kro- 
nen.** If possible she has grown even taller, she 
has hecome a stately, beautiful woman, whose 
grave life of responsibility has given her a some- 
what reserved, stern nir. Only at one name do 
her lips quiver, her calm gaze darken ; even to-day 
she cannot hear to hear Curt Bothe spoken of. 
But at another name she smiles, that of Joachim, 
Achim, her brother. Then her whole face bright- 
ens, then her eyes grow moist as now, when she 
reads aloud to feeble old Uncle Jo, whom gout has 
bound to a wheel-chair for j-ears, a letter from her 
darling, who is visiting his mother in Dresden for 

tlie first time since he came of age. 

268 
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^ Dresden, May 3, 188— 

"MYDrrscHA: — 

"I havt! kept you waiting" two days longer than 
usual, forgive me. A thousand times I have 
planned to write you, but you can imagine in what 
a state of commotion mamma's home is, and in 
what a state of commotion such a Dresden apart- 
ment in the American quarter would always be. 
What a contrast to the quiet of our dear old Beet- 
zen! Above me an Englishman practises the 
violin, below mo an American plays the piano, 
then mamma wishes to drs^ me everywhere and 
exhibit me to her acquaintances. 

** Ditscha, I cannot endure this for long. How 
different are these days from those that we passed 
together, you, Uncle and I, or we two alone, in 
our quiet Beetzen, which is so beautiful in spring; 
or down on the Riviera, or in Egypt, and a couple 
of times in the Black Forest, where you faith- 
fully accompaiiied me in my searcli for strong 
lungs. Ditscha, how can I ever thank you for 
all your love? I am here with my mother — 
yes, she can claim the name — certainly, but do 
you know who is my true mother, my faithful, 
loving mother? 

" I kiss your hands, my mother, and thank you 
for all that you have done for me. And that is 
much, Ditscha, much more than every one suspects. 
I see you shake your head, but it is so, Ditscha. 
Or do you think I do not know what you have 
given up in your own lite for the sickly boy? How 
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many nights you have watched, how many tears 
shed, how much patience you had? It is true, 
Ditscha, and I can never repay you for it, even ii 
I gave my life for you. 

"And now do you wish to hear about mamma 
and my so-called papa? Papa has a touch of gout, 
and is quite as tiresome as ever, the list of promo- 
tions is still his favorite reading. Mamma is 
pretty, plump and rosy, likes to dress well and 
gayly, all kinds of gay ribbons and scarfs flutter 
about her; a little terrier trots briskly after her, 
his little silver bell ringing merrily on his collar, 
as she flits about the room. She still always mis- 
lajB her keys, laughs as heartily as ever, and has 
a crowd of old and young admirers about her, 
whom her droll ways amuse greatly. But, 
Ditscha, I could not lead such a life, in which the 
whole object is to be amused. 

"*What have we on hand for to-day?' is the 
first word at the breakfast-table. Papa thinks of 
whist or skat, mamma of the theatres, dinners, 
suppers, concerts, etc. What nerves such people 
have, Ditscha! 

" The American's piano drives me wild. I just 
interrupted my writing, went to mamma, and 
asked her : ' How can you stand it?' She laughed. 
She said if I were once to see Miss Perth I would 
not complain. 

" *Do you know her, mamma?' 

***No, I only know that she is a beauty of the 
first water.' 
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It may be that she is agreeable to look upon, 
this Miss Perth, but she is terrible to hear. 

"To-moiTOW mamma gives an entertainment in 
my honor, a musical eveninu, followed by a supper 
and dance. I must submit of course, Ditscha, and 
I hear you say : *One cannot always do only what 
one likes, my boy !' That is true, and I even de* 
lighted mamma with some new cotillon figures, 
for on the whole this is a very simply niaintained 
household ; my step-father sees to that, as he under- 
stands how to keep down expenses. 

*'How thankful I shall be, Ditscha, when my 
carriage stops in front of the steps of Beetzen, and 
I have you and the dear old house once more, never 
again to be separated from either. Tell dear Uncle 
I have not yet fallen in love, he must live a long 
time before he can see my future wife. For the 
present, I need give myself no trouble, my house 
is so well kept, eh, Ditscha? And liberty is so 
sweet at twenty-three. I have only just begun to 
live, now that I rui sound like other men, and my 
lungs have quite recovered from the weakness 
caused by my childish prank that Christmas eve. 
We understand. And to whom do I owe it that I 
can live like other yoimg^ men, dance, ride, wres- 
tle? To my Mother Ditscha ! 

"Good-by fur to-dny. Console Undo for my 
hard-headedness in the matter of matrimony ; good- 
by, and kisses from YOUB Joachiu." 

Ditscha looks much afiEected as she finishes, and 
quite crimson from the praise. The old man also 
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smiles. His mother must not find him a wife/' 
says he, she must be no modem doll; but a whole- 

souled woman, the oue he marries ; like you, Sophie, 
like you. However, to please me, he might really 
be in earnest; I have not much longer, Sophie, — ^all 
are dead, all," he continues; am the 6nly one, 
child, except Anna. I have outlived them all. 
And now there are only three of us here in Beet* 
zen, Ditscha : you, the boy and I. He must not 
wait too long." 

But neither must he be precipitate; he is buli a 
boy, Uncle." 

''Boy? Our princes are no older when they 
marrv." 

"But love caimot be commanded, Uncle Jo." 

^ Oh, nonsense!" says he. " In my time it was 
different. I cannot say that I felt an overwhelm- 
ing passion for Bertha. She was not pretty, but 
good, pleasant, and industrious; and what a wife 
she made, Ditscha, what a good wife! Such a 
uniform, quiet, continuing affection is the true 
thing . Your love of to-day — no ! A little mishap, 
a slight unevenness in the way, and it is over — yes 
— hm " 

Sophie feels thai lie refers to her and Rothe; she 
rises and goes to the window. She crumples the 
letter in her hand, stares out into the spring even- 
ing for a while, then slowly leaves the room. She 
had intended to seek her own apartment, but in 
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the hall she turns and wanders out into the park. 
Here it was, here that she once bade him farewell. 
At that time it was winter, it snowed and stonned, 
but hot passion burned in her heart; to-day — ab 
heaven ! to-day flowers bloom about ber, and the 
winter is in her heart. All that she has suffered 
in life is caused by this recollection, and yet she 
would not be without it. 

When she thinks what might have been if her 
youth had been well guarded and protected, if one 
thing had not happened — then a deep depression, 
a bitter mood comes over her, which even to-day, 
after so long a time, it requires weeks to conquer. 
Sometimes she does not think of it for a long 
while, until chance, a word, or some trifle from 
the daj'S of her error or of ber later brief happiness, 
carries her back, as though by magic, to tlie past, 
and causes her heavy hours. 

Once Hannah declared that she had seen Mr. 
Rothe in church. Another time, about two years 
after they parted — the boy was still small— she 
saw his name as she read the newspaper. The 
blood rushed to her heart, her trembling hands 
could scarcely hold the paper. The announcement 
of an engagement: B.oi^Q-^Franz Bothe — ah, 
thank God — another! 

All day long she felt thu shock. 

And then, no one knows of it, then one day she 

held in her hand a letter from his mother. The 
18 
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old lady wrote so kindly, in such a motherly man- 
ner, and begged her to confide in her to tell her 
why she and Ourt had parted. 

** He does not speak of it, but he is so changed, 
he who uaed to be such a warm-hearted, sunny 
man. Now he lives on his other estate in East 
Prussia, almost on the Russian boundaries, where 
the foxes bid each other good-night, absolutely 
alone, scarcely writes, and parses his tune in soli- 
tude and work, without a ray of sunlight. And 
the beautiful castle Dombock in the Mark country 
stands empty. How I long for Dombock *' 

If Ditscha would only tell what happened. An 
old mother's hands, patient and skilful too in un- 
tangling knots which seem impossible to undo, and 
also clever at tying together broken threads, would 
80 gladly try their skill. Her dear daughter is 
surely quite as unhappy now as her Ourt, and she, 
the mother, cannot sleep a night for her tears. 

" What had happened then? There are no faults 
which love cannot pardon and overlook. Poor 
Ditscha! Perhaps she has never shed such 
broken -hear ted tears as over this letter, and for 
days she went about without answering it, and 
destroyed innumerable letters- before she could fin- 
ish one to send in reply. 

She wrote that mother must forgive her, it was 
all her fault. But she could not speak of it, nor 
could they ever be brought together again. She 
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wished him all possible happiness, and she was 
calm now, and lived only for her brother, whom 
fate had given into her care; that this was more 
happiness than she had expected, and she would 
devote her whole life to him. She thanked mother 
many thousand times, and begged her to think 
mildly of her for all the future. 

Since then she has heard nothing more of him, 
but it was long before happiness was hers. But 
at last peaoe has come upon her, making her quite 
happj, in so far as happiness can consist of work, 
self-denial, and absolute self-forgetfulncss. Bhe 
can now see the castle tower of Dombock without 
her heart beating more rapidly, and calmly hear 
tliat its master, that Rothe, is soon to return — a 
rumor which arises again and again in the neigh- 
borhood — to undertake the management of his 
estate himself. Among her dreams of the future 
is one that often returns, that of friendly inter- 
course between Dombock and Beetzen, the lovely 
dream of a friendship between Ditscha and Bothe, 
with melancholy but smiling reminiscences, a 
short, late ha])piness with unbounded respect on 
both sides. Surely they are old enough now to be 
friends, and he will think more leniently, tiieir 
hearts are calmer, and a pale autumn sky hangs 
above their world. 

But the boy shall have and enjoy all that was 
denied her, the dear little fellow; he has really 
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grown up finely, and Ditscha is quite proud of the 
result of her education. Grave, with a tendency 
to idealism, yet sb noble, so above everything low* 
and unworthy, so chivalrous, jind with the kind, 
g ( m1 heart of a child, — in a word, a noble fellow. 

And once more she takes his letter from her 
pocket, then her eyes fall upon a jiostscript that 
pbe bad overlooked previously. 

**! have just made the acquaintance, at the 
riding-school, of Mrs. and Miss Perth. Ditscha, 
she is magnificent, I teU you ; that is to say, the lat* 
ter. I never believefl anyone could be so beautiful, 
and was fairly startled when I saw her. Do not 
let my enthusiasm startle you, it means nothing.'' 

Ditscha suddenly sighs. Ah no, this does not 
startle her, but the time will come when she must 
share the only person in this world who belongs to 
her with another; and how share it? She will be 
forced to put up with a tiny portion of bis love. 

She bas thought a hundred times how it will 
one day be at Beetzen. That he, whose health 
needs all possible care, will choose no other calling 
than to cultivate the estate of his ancestors, is nat- 
ural; the contract with the bailiff, which expires 
next year, will therefore not be renewed. He will 
occupy the wing of the manor formerly occupied 
by bis mother; he does so already. The rooms 
will be sufficient when he marries. Ditscha wiU 
take Aunt Clementine's room ; to be sure, he will 
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not hear of it, but she will carry her pointy for she 
would not like to be in the way, and from up there 
. she can help and advise sufficiently, if they wish 
her advice ; and from up there there is such a fine 
view of the country — as far even as Dombock. 

Peace and mutual confidence shall always pre- 
vail ill Bcotzcn ]\Iaiior, and if God sends fresh 
blossoms to the old stem, they shall have a youth 
sunny and bright as a spring day, Ditscha has re- 
solved. They shall not suffer from such memories 
as hers. 

Now she smiles at the enthusiasm with which 
he writes of Miss Perth, and fancies what this 
young lady may say to the handsome, slender fel- 
low. Ah, he will please her, the host parti in the 
Mark region. But that is all of no consequence. 
Miss Perth does not even come into consideration 
for a Von Kronen. And she goes upstairs and 
writes a long letter to her boy ; then seeks Hannah, 
who has grown very stout, and sits in an easy-chair 
in her little room, darning socks for the boy. Of 
cuarse, Hannah must hear the letter, or at least 
parts of it, even that about the beautiful Miss 
Perth. 

**0h, God forbid, Miss Sophie!" says the old 
woman, " that does nut please me at all. I cannot 
bear all the Americans since Greta Busch went 
over there. All that is bad gets together there, I 

think about the Americans." 
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Ditscha shakes her head and gazes at her 
amused. 

You may shake your head, Miss," says Han- 
nah vexedly, *'but I always have warnings and 

dreams, and last night I dreamed about a great 
wasli and very dirty water, and when I do that it 
is always a sign of misfortune*'* 

Ditscha taps the old woman^s cheek. 

" We will have no more misfortune, " says she, 
^now only happiness can come, Hannah." She 
looks so radiant, actually young, in spite of her 
forty -one years. 

" God grant it, but do not be too hopeful. Miss 
Ditscha," says the old woman deprecaiingly, 
^misfortune never sleeps." 

**Ye8," says Dit^jcha, "I feel as though all 
trouble lies behind us, Hannah ; and now do not 
frighten happinGBB away with your croaking, do 
you imderstand, you raven?" 

"No one is happy before he is dead," persists 
Hannah, gazing after the handsome figure as 
Ditscha leaves the room with elastic gait. " She 
deserves to be happy to her very grave, but — God 
knows r 

Two weeks later, a letter comes from Dresden 
which contains much of little interest to Ditscha, 

for Miss Perth fisfurcs in it more than is to her 
taste. The youni^ fellow has driven, ridden, and 
walked with the beautiful girl, has danced with 
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her at a garden party, and calls her a sweet creat- 
uie. ^ If you could only see her, Ditscha!^ 

In her answer Ditscha merely alludes casually 
to Miss Perth, but she does mention her, for she 
cannot o£^end her darling. She will treat the 
affair quite objectively^ although at heart she is 
sliglitl}' uneasy. Yet why should he not rave over 
a beautiful girl? 

Have you any message to send our boy?" she 
asks Uncle Jo, who sits shivering in his wraps in 
the warm Ma} sunshiiu out on the terrace, gazing 
into spa:;:. • Hannah, who occupies the post of a 
kind of nurse to him» sits at a respectful distance 
with her knitting. 

"He must not wait too long," he murmurs, "or 
else I shall die unconsoled." 

He is always the same. It seems as though the 
faint flicker of life derived nourishment only from 
the ardent hope that his race might not ^become 
extinct. 

Hannah exchanges glances with her mistress. 
'*! think lie will come back soon," says the latter 
cheerfully, " and then he must seriously look about 
here for a wife." 

''The Finkenhergs have seven girls,'' says 
he, turning his head toward Ditscha, "they 
must be coming on now; no beauties, but 
good, sensible and good. All honor to their 
mother, Ditscha, and the young fellows must 
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look at the mothers, the mothers, when they go 
a-courtiiig." 

^ That is a true speech, baron," says Hannah. 

In the dining-room Ditscha hastily adds a few 

more lines : 

" Do not stay away too long, Joachim. Uncle is 
very feeble now; Dot that there is any immediate 
danger, but he is pining with longing for you. 
You kuow who is the sun for him and all Beetzen.'* 
Then she comes out again and sits on the terrace 
near the old baron and the old servant, and speaks 
in hiiv gentle, pleasant way of what is dearest to 
the old man, of the time when the young baron 
will rule here in the manor. 

'^He must raise horses again," says Uncle Jo, 
**we used to have a fine stock here.** 

"And the cows of the bailiii' they do not suit me 
at all, Baron ; the new-fashioned Swiss cattle — they 
are not for us. We can't make Swiss cheese from 
their milk, for the fodder here is not the same as 
in the mountains.'' 

''Old chatterbox!" grumbles Joachim von Kro- 
nen. "When there are any children to raise you 
can talk, but here be still." 

"Yes, you are right, Baron," says the old 
woman, without the slightest trace of sensitive- 
ness, and goes on knitting. The air is filled 
with fragrance, the trees and bushes are a 
bright green, the bells of the little church are 
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ringing for vespers, the sky is blue, without a 
cloud. 

The next morning) quite early, Ditscha wanders, 
her basket of keys on her arm, through her 

boy's rooms. She has opened all the windows, 
for he may come soon, very soon, and she gazes 
happily at each piece of fumitare, each pic- 
ture. She pauses in his study, winch now con- 
nects with the library by a door which has been 
broken through the wall. Over the writing-desk 
hangs Ditscha's portrait, a large photograph in 
a tasty frame. It shall always hang there, he has 
declared. 

No, of course it will not," Ditscha says to her- 
self, " but whose will displace it?" 

She stands in a deep revery, her hands clasped, 
the key-basket on her arm, when the maid brings 
her a letter. 

" By special delivery?" she asks in ablonishment. 
" Yes, Miss V 

She looks in the basket for a pencil, and signs 
{he receipt with trembling hand. For quite a 
- while she then sits in the arm-chair, in one liand 
the letter, in the other the dainty knife with mosaic 
handle, which she has taken from the desk to open 
the letter with. It seems to her that an invisible 
hand restrains her. "Do not open it, misfortune 
lies within." 

" Absurd," says she, *^ why should I be anxious?" 
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And she cuts open the envelope. There are only 
a few lioes, written in such haste as to he ahnost 
. illegihle. 

/ Dear Ditscha : — 

J Come! See the girl T love! I am unable to 

^ write more, I must speak with you. If you take 
the ten o'clock train yon can he in Dresden at 
six in the eyening. Dear, darling Ditscha, come, 
make tiie measure of your kindness full. 

"Your Joachim. 
**P.S. I will meet you at the station.** 

That is it, so soon I Ah, and he is st ill so young I 
She starts up and gazes ahout her. Is she dream- 
ing? It seems to her that the sun no longer shines 
so brightly as before, that the air has grown 
thick and heavy as she hreathes. An oppressiye 
anxiety has suddenly overcome her. 

Who is she? Whom has he chosen? She 
leaves the room ^vith dragging feet, she will pre- 
pare for the journey, she must go. When and 
where would she not go at his call? The maid 
shall pack hei trimk, she has no mind for it. 
Were he ill she coulH not be more bowed, dis- 
tressed. Mechanically she makes preparations 
for her absence, and at breakfast she appears in 
her travelling costume, a gown of dark blue 
cheviot, and a little matronly capote with simple 
ribbon trimmings, suitable to her years, as she 
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expresses it, but which makes her appear almost 
young. 

The old man stares at her in astonishment. 
" Are you going out, Sophie?** he asks, strangely 
affected. 

" Uncle, I must leave you alone for a few days. 
I am going to the hoy in Dresden, at ten o'clock," 
she says, as nneoncemedly as possible. 

"Is he ill?" he asks quickly, and the hand 
which holds his fork drops down. 

"No, Uncle Jo; quite well, very well," she has- 
tens to assure him. 

"Ah, thank Godl" he murmurs, raising his 
fork again. 

Ditscha deliberates. Shall she tell the old man 

that Achim is abuiit to besto^v his heart, that he 
has already done soi* She thinks he will be 
pleased; but just as she is about to speak the 
strange anxiety overcomes her again, and she is 
silent. 

We wish to admire some pictures together. 
Uncle, says she. 

He nods. 

" Do not stay long, child. Bring him back with 
you.** 
"Yes, Uncle." 

An liour later, she drives to the railwaj'' station 
at Biichow. The sky is slightly overcast ; a damp, 
warm vapor, like that of a greenhouse, rests 
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upon the landscape. "Hot weather, miss," says 
Franz the old coachman, except Hannah, the 
only old servant still at Beetzen. ^'IVe often 

known springs like this; it makes one feel very 
good." 

She has not long to 'wait in the newBiichow 
station; the express arrives, she takes her seat, 

sends good -by to the old baron once more, and 
away speeds the train. Toward evening, she 
scarcely knows how the day has passed ; chiefly 
with lectares of prudence to herself, but in vain; 
she cannot shake off the feeling of anxiety. 

A fine rain is falling as she arrives in Dresden, 
a fine, delightful, spring rain. In all the gardens 
bloom flowers, red, white, and lilac, and a sweet 
perfume comes in at the open window of the com- 
partment. There is a crowd at the station. 
Bitscha gazes out of the window, then waves to a 
slender, strikingl}' handsome young man in a light 
suit of clothes ; w^ho in the next instant, his face 
somewhat pale, helps her out of the train, kisses 
her hand again and again, and can say nothing 
but, " I thank you, 1 thank you 

Handbag and trunk are soon attended to; he 
offers his sister his arm — the hotel is quite near — 
and they walk across the wet square, under the 
umbrella which he holds <{iu:ef ully over her, to the 
hotel. 

''You would not he ahle to endure living at 
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mamma's, Ditscha," says he. " Nor do they know 
an jtJUing about the whole affair ; first I must speak 
with you." 

Finally, they are in a pleasant room wiih win- 
dows looking out upon the garden, in which the 
rain has washed all the smoke and dust from the 
young leavefi, so that they look as though they had 
unfolded in the purest forest air. It is a little draw- 
ing-room, with rococo furniture and a couple of 
comfortable arm-chairs ; adjoining is the bedroom. 
On the round table is a huge bunch of violets, per- 
fuming the whole room. 

Ditscha, who has taken off hat and jacket, nods 
her thanks in the glass to the young man. He 
does not notice it, he sits staring uuL of the win- 
dow, with one hand drumming on the inlaid table. 

'^And now confess, my dear boy," says she, 
coming to his side, and tapping his cheek affec- 
tionately; *• w^hat liave you done, bad boy? Who 
is she? Where did you meet her?" 

He takes her hands and presses them to his eyes : 
" You must be very tired,** he murmurs. 

"Not in the least, Joachim." 

" But hungry?" 

^ Nor that. I could not eat until I have heaid 

all; do not keep me in auspenae. Tell me — who 
is she?" 

She has seated herself near him on the sofa, 
rests her arms on the table, and gazes at him with 
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her large eyes whicli caxmot bide her inward 
anxiety. 
He does not answer. 

"One of the young ladies whom you have met 
in your mother's house, I suppose?'' she asks, as 
he still is silent. 

He shakes his head violently, " No, Ditscha, no. 
It is Ellen Perth, the young American of whom I 
wrote you." 

" Ellen Perth? And you— you love her?" 

"Yes, Ditscha." 

** And she returns your lovei*" 
Yes, I think so; no, I am sure of it." 

" You have not yet spoken to her?** 

**No, not spoken! But — I had promised you 
that you should see her before I did so. " 

^ And you think you can be happy with her?" 

"Why, Ditscha, how many questions you ask? 
Of course I And even if I did not think so, if I 
knew certainly that I should be absolutely un- 
happy, I — I could not give her up." 

She starts. If it is so, why does he ask her first? 
He has a right to choose. How foolish of her to 
desire that he should first consult her, and how 
touch] ngly conscientiouB in him to keep this 
promise. 

He has sprung up and paces the room. 
** And her parents?" 

He shrugs his shoulders, and draws his hand 
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over his forehead. Her parents? I do not 
knoW) Ditscha; they live heret like many other 
AmericanB, in apparent luxury; they miss no oon< 
certs, uo plays; givu (iinners, have a hired carriage, 
and Miss Ellen rides — I made her acquaintance at 
the riding school— dresses heautifuUy, plays, sings, 
is charming, beautiful — I know nothing mope.** 

** Are they cultivated people?*' 
The father seems to be, he has— good heavens! 
I do not know. The mother pleases me less; but 
I ani very fastidious, Ditscha. When a man has 
always been with a woman like you, then — " he 
gives her a tender glance, and pats her arm. 

** My dear boy, do not flatter me now, only tell 
nie about the mother. So you do not like the 
mother?" 

^Not in the least! She is the only one of the 
family unmistakably parventte: she speaks impos- 
sible English, and even more impossible German; 
dresses like a variety actress, smells of patchouly 
a mile off; wears diamonds of immense size on the 
public streets — in a word, the mother is terrible." 

** And in spite of this?" 

" I am not marrying the mother, Ditscha," he 
says, forcing himself to jest. 

** All in all, niy darling, it seems to me no match 
for you," says Ditscha calmly. 
"See £llen first," he replies. 
Ah, my boy! I know that I cannot prevent 
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you ; but you would never — a single common streak 
— the slightest ordinary habit in your wife — jom 
could never endure it." 

"Ellen is a thorough lady, Ditscha.** 

" I do not buiieve it," she persists. " The air of a 
nursery must be very pure, very fine, Achim, to 
form a thorough lady. They do not thrive in an 
atmosphere of i)atclK)uly /' 

" But we could train her," says be softly. " You 
and I, Ditscha." He clasps her hand, and gazes 
into her eyes pleadingly, ah, so pleadingly ! She 
has never been able to resist this look. 

" That is true, my dear ; and if she truly loves 
you, she will learn.** 

" Ditscha !" he says joyously. 

She frowns. "Achim, I do not know whether 
she can love you as you should be loved.'' 

"Make her acquaintance, Ditscha." 

"Yes, of course; give me an opportunity." 

" Would you go to the opera with me for my 
sake, in spite of the fatigue of your journey?" 

" Could I see her there?" 

" Ye§ ; I have taken a place for 3' ou in the box 
near tliem. I myself am in the parquet. You 
can see Ellen at short range." 

"But my dress! Still — yes, I can change it, I 
have a black silk gown with me. There is haste, 
eh? Ah, please order me a cup of tea quickly. I 
will be ready in ten minutes." 
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She dresses in great haste in the next room, and 
comes back pnnctually as she has promised, in ten 

minutes; in a gowTi of black nioiro, which has no 
other recommendations than the handsomeness of 
the material, and the excellence of its fit. 

Twenty minutes later, she finds herself in a first- 
tier box, and gazes at the audience. As it is a 
Wagner opera all the seats in the large house are 
occupied; only in the boxes are there Tacanciee, 
also in the box wliero Ditsclui sits. She seeks 
Aehiiii in the parquet, and exchanges a glance 
with him. She feels unspeakably sorry for him, 
the poor, foolish boy, who has lost his heart- 
Heaven knows to whom ! 

At this moment, the door of the next box opens; 
there is a rustle of silk, a strong odor of patchouly, 
and near Ditscha — only separated by the velvet- 
covered partition of the box — some one sinks down 
breathing heavily; a very stout woman, laced in 
to the utmost limit of endurance, with scarlet face, 
hair dyed bright golden and arranged in a thou- 
sand little curls, sparkling with diamonds, and 
clad in terra-cotta damask. 

"Good heavens!" thinks Ditscha, horrified, "is 
that the mother?" Then she slowly turns her 
head. 

Behind this lady's chair stands a girl, gazing at 
the audience. Ditecha starts; now she can under- 
stand her darling's unreasoning passion, now sho 
19 
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feels that she has lost him. Like a marhle statue 

stands this lovel}', slender, girlish figure, draped in 
suow- white silk; a bead of true classic beauty 
rises from the graceful neck, the dark hair is 
fastened in a simple knot at the hack of her head, 
short curls sbado tlie (bizzlingly white forehead, and 
what a sweet face ! a pair of beau tiful, pathetic dark 
eyes, a heauty of the most refined type. She gazes 
down into the parquet, and now her eyes brigliton ; 
slowly she raises her bouquet to her mouth, a 
grave little mouth, and touches her lips to it. 

Ditscha reluctantly tarns away her eyes, and 
looks at Acbim ; but he has no glance for her, his 
eyes rest, as though bewitched, on the beautiful 
girl. 

So it is she, Ellen Perth ! 

Xow she glides down the steps, aud takes a chair 
beside her mother, with the bearing of a young 
queen. Fortunately, she does not perceive Dit- 
scha's gaze. Ah ! and Ditscha feels as though she 
must go out, seize Achim by the arm, and say 
to him : " Come, come to Beetzen, my poor boy ; 
come and learn to forget.** 

There is a sudden silence. The overture begins. 
All listen, only Ditscha's stout neighbor cannot 
yet be quiet. She fans herself with a feather fan 
of huge dimensions, and finally asks the gentleman 
standing behind her, in a hoarse whisper, to give 
her her wrap, for she has transpired" so much. 
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Ditsclia could laugh it iier tears were not so 
near. She sees and hears nothing of what is 
going on on the stage^ she has eyes only for her 

neighbors. 

When the curtain falls, madame asks in her oily 
voice : ^ Did you see Kronen, Ellen?" 
The young lady nods. 

" Then I suppose ho will come here at the long 
intermission. Anyway, you will meet him in the 
lobby. I shall sit here ; I don't like to walk. Greet 
him for me!" All this in English, in a terribly 
coarse voice accompanied by a laugh that shakes 
her whole huge body. 

Miss Ellen acts as though she heard nothing; 
she and Joachirn scarcely take their eyes from each 
other. Now the gentleman leans slightly forward 
and hands his wife a letter. Ditscha has a chance 
to see him. A very thin man, with sharp feat- 
ures, dyed mustache, his head almost bald; very 
elegantly dressed^ quite aristocratic all iu all. 
Pitscha has seen similar-looking men at Monte 
Carlo and Baden-Baden. 

"The letter," says he, also iu English, "was 
given to me by the postman when I went upstairs 
to get your opera- glass." 

"Where is it from?" she asks. 

" Why, you know, from Biichow " 

Ditscha thinks she cannot have heard rightly, 
and blames herself $ what connection could these 
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Americans have with little, out-of-the-way 
Biichow? 

^ Can you read it?" asks the man. 

" No," says she, " I have forgotten my lorgnette. 
Is it good news?" 

^ Quite good! The old tnaa at Beetzen is only 
a walking corpse," says he^ bending nearer to her. 

" So, so I" says she. 

'^Aud the house is kept by — " he adds in a 
whisper. 

Ditscba understands only the first. ' 

" I can soon settle her, " says madame, leaning 
comfortably back in her chair. 

Ditscha's brain whirls, she would like to clasp 
her head in her hands. For heaven's sake ! is she 
dreaming':' She stares with fairly insulting curi- 
osity at the excessively blonde, painted person near 
her, whose face is averted. 

Is she delirious? 

The second act begins. It seems scarcely possi- 
ble to Ditscha to endure the music, inhale the per* 
fume; a feeling of oppression, a foreboding of 
misfortune has come over her, so that it requires 
all her will-power to remain. Finally, Hie inter- 
mission comes. Ditscha remains seated ; the beau- 
tiful i;irl iu the ni^xt hox rises ami leaves it. 
accompanied by the gentleman whom she called 
papa. ,The stout lady remains, and gazes at the 
boxes, her opera-glasses at her eyes. 
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Ditscha waits with compressed lips and chalky 
face, her eyes fixed upon the woman. Finally, the 

latter lets her opera-glass sink, and glances indiffer- 
ently at Ditscha. The puffy face suddenly pales 
heneath the paint; she half -closes, then opens her 
eyes wide; she has recognized Ditecha, and Dit- 
scha her. Ditscha's icy expression proves it. 

Mrs. Perth is Greta Busch ! 

Ditscha now rises and leaves the hox ; Mrs. Perth 
follows her, and at the hox door they meet. The 
former Greta Busch has assumed lior sweetest ex- 
pression possible; she stands before Ditscha with 
outstretched hands. 

** 0h, my dear Miss von Kronen, what a sur- 
prise I" she cries, in a tone of the greatest joy. 

Ditscha apparently sees nothing before her, she 
merely draws aside and walks past her. Two 
Lidies who have watched the Httle scene are 
greatly amused at the stout person, gasping con- 
vulsively for breath, aftd staring with a furious 
expression after the slender, aristocratic figure. 

Ditscha has reached the foyer. In the crowd of 
chatting promenaders which fills it it is hard for 
her to find her brother. Suddenly she perceives 
him beside the beautiful girl; his face is radiant, 
he is talking eagerly to her. With difficulty she 
reaches his side, lays her hand on his shoulder, 
and says hoarsely: ^Take me to my hotel, Jo- 
achim; I do not feel well.'* 
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A glance at her changed face proves that she 
speaks the truth. He is ready at once, confusedly 

takes leave of his beautiful companion, who gazes 
in surprise at the slender^ distinguished-looking 
woman, and he anxiously asks after, his sister's 
health. 

Ditscha is deathly pale, but does not speak ; not 
even in the carriage. Shall I come upstairs with 
you?" he asks, as they get out in front of the 

hotel. 

"Please," says she. 

Upstairs, she throws off her wrap; and when the 
waiter has vanished after lighting the candles, she 

cries, stretching out both hands to her brother: 
"Joachim, come with i)ie to Beetzen, this very 
night, I beg of you!" 

There is such piteous anxiety in this cry that he 
takes her in his arms, and tries to calm her. 

" Ditscha dear, what is it? For God's sake, 
why you are trembling !" 

"Yon must not see her ai;ain," she cries, and 
her colorless lips quiver; "come with me." 

He leads her to the sofa, pours out a glass of 
water, and then says : 

*^ You know, Ditscha, how much I have always 
valued your advice, but this time you must at 
least explain to me why I must follow it thus 
implicitly." 

" She is no wife for you," she gasps. 
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"Why not?" 

"The family — the mother — Joachim, it is im- 
possible, you cannot inflict that upon us — cannot 
wish to degrade your ancient name." 

" Can we not discuss this more calmly?'' 

"No — no — it cannot be discussed!" she cries, 
beside herself. "Uncle would curse instead of 
bless you, believe me." 

" Do you know this woman, then?" he asks sud- 
denly, looking at her in surprise. 

"Yes." 

" Where did you ever see her, Ditscha?" 

Now she grows ashy pale, and staggers toward 
a chair. " She is — she comes from Beetzen ; she is 
the daughter of our former gardener, Busch." 

"Ah, you have made a mistake." He laughs 
heartily. "Ditsclia, you — you dear goose!" 

"She is," says the sister, "we both recognized 
each other. She went to America with her hus- 
band and child years ago. Ton plriyed with the 
daughter as a little boy; try and remember — she 
worked in our house, the mother." 

He shakes his head, hut cannot recall it. " Was 
her name Perth then?" he asks, still thinking that 
Ditscha is mistaken. 

"No; how she came by that name I do not 
know." 

Now he starts; Ellen Perth has told him that 
Mr. PerUi is her step-father. He has sunk into a 
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chair, and gazes at the opposite wall; suddenly 
Ditscha falls on her knees before him. 

''My dear boy," she pleads, and tears run down 
her cheeks, "I would give my life if I could 
make you happy, but 1 cannot save you from the 
necessity of forgetting this girl, however painful 
it may be to you. I would implore Uncle to for- 
get her antecedents, but it is not only that — I can- 
not tell you, do not ask me — Unde onoe drove this 
woman from his house with blows." 

"Ditscha, get up,*' says he softly; "it needs no 
more words, I — I will come with you." 

He is very calm, and very pale; he begins to 
pace up and down the room. She has never before 
seen him like this, so crushed, so despairing ; hut 
she knows the sufieriug he is undergoing, and 
which she cannot alleviate. 

** Jo, my darling boy I" she whispers. 

He only nods, and continues his pacing. Fin- 
ally he pauses in front of her. "I must say 
good-by to mamma and pack my trunk. When 
does a train leave?" 

" At one o'clock, Joachim. 

" It is past ten now.^ 

For a while he walks up and down the room 

agciin, then he says quickly: I will finish it 
quickly, that is best. Mamma is not at home this 
evening; I will write a note to her, pack a few 
things, and be back here in time. It will be best 
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that they do not ^veu learn that you have beea 
here, Ditscha/' 

^Had you made any plans for this eyeing, 
Joachim?" she asks. 

He stares at her. 
Yes,** says he— then hriefly : " I thought— I 
had intended to engage myself, nothing else.** 

"My God!" she stammers. 

^ I was invited to their house to-night, for the 
first time.*^ 

«TothePeiths?" 

"Yes." 

^For heaven's sake, you surely will not go 
there, Joachim?** 

He does nut answer, he looks for his overcoat 
and cane. "I am not a coward, Ditscha," says 
he then, "and I will see her once more. Mean- 
while, good-by!" 

Ditscha f • els as though she must restrain him 
hy force ; but there she stands in the middle of the 
room, her arms hanging limply, and ga2ses at the 
door behind which he bets vauislied, as though it 
could counsel her. Only now that she is alone 
does the terror of this meeting overcome her, re- 
viving all her old recollections. 

A waiter appears and brings a Httle supper. The 
gentleman had ordered it. She rushes into the 
next room, seats herself on the bed, and wrings 
her hands conyulsively. If he only would return. 
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if he only sat beside her! When the rattle of 
plates and dishes has ceased, she returns to the 

other ruonij packs her things, and waits; she does 
not think of eating. Finally, there are steps out- 
side» a hasty knock, then he enters. 

She stares at him in surprise, he looks so fear^ 
. fully changed, worn; his face reminds her of the 
look it used to wear in his childhood after severe 
illnesses. The eyes gaze at her so piercingly, as 
though in anxious question, as if he had never he- 
fore seen his sister. 

You must go alone," says he, and before slie 
can speak he continues: ^ I will come to-morrow, 
or (lay after to-morrow. I have something to at- 
tend to here yet — I cannot leave to-night 

He seats himself at the table, stiU in his over- 
coat, and takes the napkin from his plate. Will 
you not eat something, Ditscha?" 

" No. Tell me why you will stay here?" 

^ But really— nothing ! To see mamma again. " 

"You are deceiving me." 

" I really have only to see mamma, but I have 
a headache; a night journey is disagreeable 
to me.** 

She seats herself on the sofa. 

"Shall I wait until you can come with me?" 

" No," says he shortly. He pours out wine for 
her, and passes her various dishes, still with the 
same peculiar look. Suddenly he seats himself 
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beside her on tke sofa, puts bis arm around her, 

and says: "Oh, Ditscha! Ditscha " 

" What is it, my dear boy !" 
« Nothing r 

^ Have you said farewell?'' 

"Yes, yes; do not ask me." 

" But it pains, pains you sadly," she whispers, 
and strokes his hair. 

" Do you know that too?" he asks aloud. 

She glances at him in surprise. **Yes, Achim; 
I know it too. But one learns to be reconciled, 
dear.*' 

"Very soon sometimes," says he in an undertone. 

** Yes, you men r says she in the same tone, 
forcing herself to laugh. 

** You were always very good to me, Ditscha," 
he begins — then, (iuite abruptlj' : " I must repeat it 
to you once more this evening. You came here 
for my sake, kept me from unhappiness, and 
yet " 

" Do you realize that already?" she asks, relieved. 

He hesitates a while. "I am forced to," he 
murmurs. ^ But now come, it is time !" 

What nonsense to compel me to take this night 
journey !" says she reproachfully. 

^^Oh, it is much better so, Ditscha; I do not 
want mamma to hear of the affair." 

He wra]")s her in her trav(^lliiig cloak, aiid escorts 
her to the railway station as attentively as he had 
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brought her to the hotel. Asd now he talks of all 
possible things, of matters which do not interest 

her at all. To-morrow there are races, perhaps he 
will go to them; Id any case, day after to-morrow 
at the latest, he will be at Beetzen. Give bis love 
to Uncle and old Hannab. How did you find 
tiu; performance to-night? Fine, was it not? "We 
will spend a couple of weeks in a large city oftener 
next winter, Ditscha." 

She walks up and down beside him in the 
station, where the gas-jets flicker in the damp, 
cold wind ; it is decidedly chilly, and she feels that 
tears are very near her eyes. Finally, the train 
arrives. Ditscha gets into the train and leans out 
of the window, grasping the hand he holds out to 
her. 

^ Joachim, come soon !" says she, in a trembling 

voice. 

**I hope so, Ditscha." Once more he stares at 
her so questioningly, then his old, charming smile 
comes over his pale face. " Thank you» Ditscha 

deal ; a thousand thanks." 

He still walks beside the train, her hand in his, 
until an official calls to him to come back. Only 
then does he pause, hat in hand, and looks after 
her, still snnimg. As soon as the train is out of 
sight, he hurriedly puts on his hat, the smile has 
vanished, and he walks quickly from the station, 
through the streets, aimlessly. These last hours 
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have passed as though iu au oppressive dream, and 
now consoiousnees seems gradually returning, al- 
though still under the influence of the dream. 
How was it then? 

Ditscha has heen here, has seen Ellen at the 
opera, and declared that she recognized the mother, 

a former servant of th(^ Kroiums, whom Uncle Jo 
had driven from the house with blows. Frankly, 
he had doubted Ditscha's assertion, positive as she 
had been and implicitly as be usually believed « 
her. Then he had left her iov au hour and gone 
to the Perths ; he must have certainty. ^ 

What had happened there he can scarcely real- 
ize; and yet it was so clear— so pitilessly clear. 

Evidently the family had not long been back 
from the opera. He had had to wait a while alone 
in the drawing-room, with its rose-shaded lamps, 
and whose chief decoration cunsisted of a huge silk 
American flag, draped over an oil painting repre- 
senting a view of New York with the statue of 
Liberty. For the rest, the usual furniture of an 
American apartment in Dresden; with hired fur- 
niture, hangings and rugs, iu little taste; and 
without a trace of individuality, unless it were 
for tibe of flowers which Miss Ellen is so 

fond of. 

After a few minutes she comes in, still in the 
white silk gown she had worn to the opera, and in 

the rosy light looking like a marble statue. She 
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comes to meet him somewhat more embarrassed 
than usual, but cordially holds out her hand. 

"How nice of you,'* says she pleaeiantly, ''to 
come to us in spite of your duties to your sister." 

** You know that the lady is my sister?" he asks, 
with a tinge of surprise and distrust. 

I suspected it, you have so often told me about 
her. Will you not sit down?" 

He seats himself opposite her. " Thank you, 
Miss EUen, I have only come to bid you good-by, 
for to-night I go back to Beetzen with my sister; 
our old Uncle wishes my presence." 
, For a moment a deep biush rises to the young 
girl's beautiful face, her eyes look startled — only 
for a second; tiien she says mockingly: 

" Summoned home? They are probably anxious 
about little brother." 

He does not answer. 

^ How considerate and reverential the Germans 

are," she continues, "almost too much so, fur no 
one here can live all his life full of absolute con- 
sideration for bis dear relatives." There is a little 
frown between her brows, and with her white little 
teeth she bites off the petals of the May bells she 
still holds in her hand. 

She is terribly disappointed, she is so excited. 
Her mother had arrived home in a true fit of fury. 
What had happened she does not know, nor does 
she ask ; she is so thoroughly American that what 
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excites the mother, whom she overlooks in every 

way, does not affect her for a moment. Still she 
is sujffilciently GermaD to have fallen quite senti- 
mentally in love with the handsome fellow, to he 

very unhappy if she is noi lo live with him on his 
out-of-the- world estate, to think she will die if he 
leaves her. 

A couple of tears suddenly sparkle in her eyes. 

He does not see them, he stares past her at the Stars 
and Stripes. 

^ And yety" she continues, in a low, gentle voice 
as he is silent, **i€ is really lovely in this country, 
where every breatii tells one of the past — the glori- 
ous past. The whole atmosphere is so sweet, 
dreamy, even our old Qdrman governess in New 
York attracted me in tlic same way. Only think, 
baron ; she had a porcelain jar on her bureau, con- 
taining dried flowers. When I begged her, she ^ 
would lift off the cover, and then a delightful per- 
fume would exhale — a bit of withered roses 
and lavender, a bit of dust, of mould — but it was 
ail so mysterious, so impressive; and then she 
would say with grave face : ^Breathe that. Miss 
Ellen, that is German air!' Ah, I should like 
to stay in this country, and I know mamma 
wishes it too, but — ^then the people I love must be 
with me.** 

She can do no more to detain him, and he is stall 
silent. 
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When are you coming back, baron?" shQ asks, 
her voice now half-8u£Eocated. 

He glances at the charming girl, and seeks an 
answer. He is still seeking, when the rustle of a 
gown, and panting breathing, announce Mrs. 
Perth ; behind her comes the head of the f aihily* 

"Baron Kronen has come to say good-by, 
mamma," says the xmsuspecting young girl sadly. 

Jo has sprung up. Mrs. Perth laughs a nery- 
\>us, irritated laugh; Mr. Perth sinks into a rock-" 
ing cliair. 



"When are you coming back?" repeats Ellen, 
and her eyes shine at him as though filled with 
(tears. " We have not yet finished our lawn-tennis 



**You must ask: 'When will your sister permit 
you to return, Mr. von Kronen?' " says Mrs. Perth, 
and laughs again. 

*' What do you know of my sister?" asks Von 



''Muchr says she maliciously. •^'Oh, very 

much." 

Suddenly he has assumed his arrogant expres- 
sion, takes his hat from a chair, and bows: " It is 
time that I leave you. I have the honor to wish 

the ladies g« >od evening. Mr. Perth, good-by.'* 

Greta Busch ^till stands in the same attitude, as 
though prepared for fight. She knows she has 
lost Ellen her lover, him whom she would have 
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most willingly given her in her silly arrogance, ; 
her efforts to humiliate Ditscha. In her opinion f 
this hated sister has come twenty-foar hours too 
soon; had the enga^ment once heoome an acoom- 
plisbed fact, it would liave contiuued; that shoukl \ 
have been her care as a mother. 

^ Much i" says she now again, loudly and shrilly 
enough to make it plain that she is perfectly justi- 
fied in behaving as proudly as she does. 

"Pray repeat that to me once more!" says 
Joachim von Kronen, very calmly. ''I do not 
quite understand." 

Greta Busch has already lost control of herself 
before the threatening eyes which blaze at her 
from the young man's deathly pale face. 

"You prefer to be silent," says he, "but surely 
Mr. Perth can give an explanation, — eh, Mr. 
Perth?" 

Mr. Perth stops rocking and looks up from the 

paper. "But, dear child," he cries reproat^hfully, 
"what are you saying? Baron, Mrs. Perth is 
Tory excited to-day, do not pay any attention to 
her words—** 

"You, sir, are responsible for what is said in 
your house," persists the young man. "I appeal 
to you, what does madame mean by her peculiar 
words?" 

"You have applied quite to the right part}'/* 

now cries the angry woman, " quite to the right 
20 
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party. No one can give you more accurate in- 
formation concerning the lady in question than 
my husband." 

" But, Gretchen/' he cries violently, ** I beg you, 
Baron — a childish aflPair— youthful folly — " He 
has risen from his comfortable chair and stands 
before Jo von Kronen. Nothing of consequence, 
baron; ladies are such severe judges in certain 
matters, eh " 

" Continue !" says the young man imperiously. 

" If you insist — but I do not know '* 

"I do insist, yesT 

" Well — years ago I had the honor of being en- 
gaged to your sister — that is aU." 

^ Ellen, go outr cries madame. Ellen has 
already gone. ^ It is not all, " she then adds ; and 
now she says something, says it in dry, brief, 
scornful words, so that the young man staggers 
back and reaches out for support. 

As though seeking assistance his eyes wander 
to the husband, but be shrugs his shoulders and 
makes a gesture as though to say: You wished 
to hear it, sir 1" 

In Joachim's ears but the one word rings: 
"Eloped." "You are a liar, sir i" he cries, "a 
common liar!" 

" He became my dear, second husband, after he 
"was riding-inaster in our riding-school for eight 
years, in Chicago," declares Mrs. Perth. "Only 
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ask your sister about him — she knows him — Hans 

von Perth i en." 

^^You will hear from me, sir," says Joachim 
von kronen. 

I understand perfectly," is the answer. 

The next moment the young man finds himself 
on his way to the hotel to Ditscha. Then he goes 
to her room, his heart bleeding, his idol soiled, 
trodden in the dust, feeling wretched as he has 
never felt before in his life. It is not true, it can- 
not be tniel He had not ventured to allude to it 
to her; he only stared at her^at Ditscha— his 
Ditscha — it is not possible — it is madness. 

And now she is gone, and despair comes over 
him. Only early in the morning, in the faint 
spring dawn, does he return home* 



DiyilizQO 




A LAST BLOW. 

: DiTSOHA bas arrived at Beetzen. From some 

a 

Istation on the way she telegraphed for the carriage 

,to be sent to meet her, and it is there. It is chilly 
and rainy, and they have sent the coupe which 
y Achim Iiad given his sister, that she need not have 
' to do her shopping in Biichow in a half -open car- 
riage ; as formerly she had once caught a severe 
cold from this. 

It is a little jewel of a carriage, lined with brown 
damask, with pocket for note-book, a charming 
little clock, a mirror, and patent signal for the 
coachman. Far too £ne for me," she had ssdd, 
crimson with pleasure, and her brother had de- 
clared : " Ditscha, there is absolutely nothing that 
is too fine for you." 

To-day she weeps that he who is so fond of giv- 
ing her pleasure must suffer ; that a strange chain 
of circumstances and relations should thus im- 
happily cross his first dream of love. Ah, it is 
fairly incomprehensible ! 

xUrived at the house, .she learns that her old 

308 
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Uncle is still sleeping. She goes to her room and 
asks- Hannah to come to her, and while she changes 
her dresSy the faithful old soul Bits on the chair 
her mistress has pleasantly offered, and tells what 
has happened during Ditscha's brief absence. 

" The master and I went to walk yesterday/* she 
begins, clasping her hands as though relating a 
great misfortune. 

"Ah?" says Ditscha absently, "in spite of the 
rain?" 

It did not rain a drop, miss. But I wish that 

it bad rained cats and dogs, for then w© would 
not have gone." 

"Why then, Hannah?'' 

^Because our baron fainted.'' 

"Why, Hannah!" 

" Yes, that was not very pleasant, even if " 

"How did it happen? Fray speak!" cries 
Ditscha anxiously. 

" About three o'clock we started from here, and 
it was seven in the evening when we came home, 
miss." , 

Ditscha stares at the old woman as though she 
doubted whether she were in her right mind. 

"Yes, and that happened so. The baron in- 
sisted upon going to Dombock, and I said, says I: 
*Baron, is not that too far for yotir constitution? 
for this spring air cMrries one away so,' but he 
would do it, and when he will one can say noth- 
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ii^LC. So we went on, and wlien we came to the 
road that turns into Mr. Rothe's park, he said to 
me: ^Hannah, X feel so badly; Hannab^ let us 
torn back. ' And there be lay among the cushions 
of liKs chair like one dead. I don't lose my head 

5ea8ily9 you k^ow miss, but this time — I thought 
Ite^was d^d, BK»ie dead, and as we were now dose 
to tb^ Domlt^lr^ castle I screamed to Franz to go 
f^rheip, -.Well— and then— " &h§ paused. "Well 
then, they were good, and it happened that the 
master was at borne, and took care of our poor old 
mast^V. And he did so as if he were his own son, 
missj^ud he carried the old man in his arms to 
the carriage, and drove over here with us, and 
then, carried bim upstairs to bis bed, and stayed 
hero until the baron fell asleep, did Mr. Rothe." 

And the old woman gazes anxiously at her mis- 
tress, as though trying to see the slightest sign of 
emotion tiiat this news must call forth in the pale 
t face. But Ditscha can control herself; she re- 
mains perfectly calm, and does not say a word, 
though every nerve quivers. 

She sits on the lounge of her bedroom, and looks 
wretchedly ill and exhausted. Hannah rises, 
arranges some pillows behind her, and brings a 
soft afghan. ''Lie down for a while, miss. Such 
a hasty journey is not for yoM. So, and now I 
will darken tb^ room, and you must go to sleep. 
Then you will feel quite differently. There! and 
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when our young master is back here again, the 
baron will be better, and bo will everything else.'' 
It is tea-time when Ditscha comes downstairs. 

The familiar old sitting-room is filled with a gray, 
almost wintry twilight; Ditscha, who has awak- 
ened from a short, uneasy sleep, shows traces of 
the tears with which she had fallen asleep. The 
old baron in his chair, wrapped up in shawls and 
afghans, does not notice this at all. He seems 
scarcely to remember that Ditscha has been away. 

"Joachim sends his love. Uncle," says she, "and 
in two days at the latest he will be here." 

" Did you then — oh yes, was he well and happy? 
Does he come back an engaged man?" 

**ITot yet, Uncle, but th(Te is time enough for 
that. Eh? How are you to-day?" 

Well, child, well; but yesterday — good heavens ! 
I thought it was all up with me. Hannah has 
prubabl}'' told j^ouV" 

"Yes, Uncle." 

^And think, when we had fallen into our old 
ways after a fashion yesterday, we talked of all 

kinds of thiugs; I lay on the sofa at Dombock, and 
let myself be waited on like a pasha. And I heard 
a quantity of news. The old mother is dead, and 
one sister dead; and he lived over theve in East 
Prussia, not a neighbor for miles, and in winter 
quite snowed in, wolf hunts, and all kinds of little 
adventures on the border, a fine existence. Finally, 
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when tiie old lad}' was dying, she made him 
promise to/come heie again, if he does not sell tiie 
estate. Now he is here, it was a strauge chance 
was it not, that I fell iu with him thus? Hm ! 

r^h, weU, ail must be forgotten now I I told him, 
too, of ^oUy and said that you were cheerful, quite 
cheerful, and almost prettier than as a young girl ; 
\ that you idolized the boy, and that I was devilish 
\ glad nothing had come of the old affair; yes, yes, 
fo/ 1\ could not endure life without you, eh, 
Ditscha?*' 

She was pouring tea, the cup rattled a little in 
her hand. ^ And does he really intend remaining 
here?^ she asked softly. 

"Who? Kothe? Yes, certainly; at least so I 
understood." 

" Did you tell him that I was away from home?"* 

** Yes, I helieve so — ^no, I am sure of it. You 
had gone to Dresden to see some pictures, I said — 
did you not tell me so?" 

At this moment Mr. Rothe was announced, and 
before Ditscha could e8ca|)e, which was her instant 
thought, he was in the room. Her arms have 
fallen at her sides; she stands, her face turned to- 
ward the window, white to the lips with wide- 
open eyes, her lips compressed convulsively ; but in 
the next moment she has recovered herself, and 
with incomparable self-control holds out her hand 
to the man in whose heard white haiis already 
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sbme, whose sunburned face is no longer the same; 
it is much changed by solitude and years of un- 
happiness. 

"I hope you will appreciate, Miss von Kronen, 
that I intended no disturbance. Your uncle told 
me you— ' he pauses and gazes at her — how un- 
changed you are!'' says he slowly, and she draws 
away her band— "that you were away," he finishes 
his sentence, and turns to the old man. "How 
are you to-day, Baron?" 

Thank you, much better. Will you not sit 
down, Mr. Rothe?" 

" No, I thank you. I only wanted to convince 
myself that you are well again, baron, and I 
see it, and also that you are in excellent care." 
He shakes the old man's hand and bows to 
Ditscha. 

^ I thank you for your kindness to Uncle,'' says 

she, lioliliiig out her band. 

He clasps it slightly in his. It is the same room 
in which they dreamed their youthful dream; the 
same pictures, the same furniture, the same dock 
ticks on the wall, only the people are no longer the 
same. 

You are happy?" he asks softly . Your Uncle 
told me that you are, and you look so. I do not 
know whether I can tell you the same of myself. 
So all is well witii you, Sophie? That makes me 
glad. (Jood-byP 
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\ " When will you come again ? Do come!'' the 
oM man calls after him. 
*^e hesitates to reply. 
Please come again," says she also. "Uncle 
will »be so very pleased; we are still very lonely 
here at Beet2sein.'' 
A silent bow and he is gone. 
"He will not come again, Uncle," says she 
quietly. "Who likes to revive painful recollec- 
tions?" 

The next morning, idwi- a sleepless night, she ar- 
ranges Joachim's room herself; his favorite flow- 
ers, his favorite dishes all await him. He had 
once admired a little clock which she had inherited 
from a godmother—she stands it on his writing- 
desk, she puts on the gown he likes her to wear. 
Now she has a couple of hours before the first 
train from Dresden arrives in Biichow. She seats 
herself at her desk, and before her lies a book ; she 
will, as she has always done, record in a few 
words the events of the past few days. She turns 
over the leaves already written, and becomes ab- 
sorbed in the record, which is all of Joachim. 

They are simple, brief notes, but what a world 
of love they breathe! There stands, for instance: 
** To-day, our little patient went out into the garden 
for the first time; I pushed his chair, he will not 
allow* any one else to do it. How he enjoyed the 
budding trees!" A few years later she reads: 
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To-day, my boy's tutor was dismissed, and I went 
with him to the city to see about his entering the 
gymnasium; it is necessary for him to be with 
companions of his own age. Up to this time I 
have been his comrade, now he has taken the first 
step away from me. He comes home every after- 
noon, often I shall go for him ; our dinner hour is 
now changed to five in the afternoon'' Later, she 
reads: "To-day, om- Joachim passed his examma- 
tions." 

She remembers this proud day 90 distinctly. Of 

course, she called for Achim, she waited for him in 
the parlor of the gynmasium principal's wife. It 
was in spring, true April weather, and Dit»cha 
carried a bunch of wild flowers in her hand as the 

young fellow entered, his face beaming. " Passed !** 
said he, nothing more ; and she cried for joy, and 
kissed him and smiled at the same time, he looked 
so strange and stately in his first frock-coat. Ah, 
and the drive home, Uncle Jo's delight^ and Han- 
nah's pride I And the little festive dinner, with 
the pastor, and the clerical gentleman's droll 
speech, the charming reply of the boy! 
How lime has Hown ! 

She goes on turning the pages. Now come the 
years of their travels. Achim was in poor health, 

they are in the south. Short notices, ''Palermo, 
Christmas, 188G. Jo and I are homesick for Beet- 
zen, for Uncle's quiet room, for Hannah's brown 
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c^ke, the snowy park at homej but it is beautiful 
k^re, Tery beautiful! 

' l^'ltcUe. Easter! Joachim and I went to masB 

hi the.Sistine chapel. 

*' Florence. Joaciiim is quite enthusiastic. 

''I^ice. Joachim met one of his gymnasium 
friends here, young Count Mangelsdoif. Gk>od 
heavens, if I should have to ox[)erienoe this with 
Joachim ! Achim came and took all the money 
we both had on hand; it was to pay the count's 
hotel biU, and furnish him with money for his 
travelling expenses, he had lost everything at 
cards. Uncle Jo would never have forgiven us if 
we had hot made what he gave us do for the jour- 
ney, so I supplied the deficiency from my own 
pocket; it was no trifling sum. But Joachim and 
I are one, and he said very truly that if a person 
can keep another from despair he should not look 
at a few thousand dollai*s. His is really a noble 
nature, and I told him that all I possess is at his 
disposal. 

** Beetzen, May 1887. To-day, Achim is of age. 
God bless him !*' 

And now, to-day, when she expects him back 
from Dresden, she writes with trembling hand: 

"May, 1880. Achim liab to struggle wiih the tirst 
sorrow of his life; if I could but take it from him, 
could but keep him from all pain 1 Were he only 
here, the poor, poor boy I I have seen Bothe 
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again. I was much calmer than I thought possi- 
ble. My whole heart is with Achim, who now 
sufEers as Tonce suffered. How inany long^ bard 
years must pass before one becomes calmer 1^ 

She springs np, and asks if the horses have been 
harnessed yet. She sends the carriage to the rail- 
way station in Biichow much too soon. About 
one o'clock she can no longer stay in the house; 
she goesi to meet him along the road — the carriage 
returns empty ! 

A mysterious, inexplicable anxiety overcomes 
her. II ho has — suppose passion has overruled 
prudence — what if this love were stronger than his 
love for her, for his uncle, the proud past of his 
race! Good heavens! who knows why be has re- 
mained hehind? Perhaps ^she has asked hiin to 
see her once more, and at this meeting has held 
him fast, has bewitched him with all the magic of 
her beauty. 

Why had she left him; why, why had she not 
remained with him? 

At dinner she cannot eat a morsel, restlessly she 
wanders through the house and gaiden. The ter- 
rible idea that she may yet lose the only one she 
possesses on earth, makes her physically ill. Ah, 
what misfortunes are caused by love! Uncle 
will not survive this, nor she either, and it 
would be the best thing for her that she should 
not, for she would no longer have a home. She 
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slknild have told him all immediately, perhaps then 
he\^uld have followed her. But speech would 
haVte railed her, if she had been forced to confess 
to kimk who idolized her as almost a saint, the 
djtoFT of iier folly. 

• Ypt if tfaereby she could save him she wotild do 
it, w^^uld w\ite it to him. 

About five o'clock a telegram comes ior Ditscha. 
They look everywhere for her. Fiually one of 
tbe maids finds her in her dead Aunt Clementine's 
room, standing by the window and gazing down 
the road through the telescope. 
A tel^am, miss !" ' 

"Ah, thank God!" cries she tearing open the 
envelope. The girl is about going downstairs, 
when Ditscha rushes after her. The carriage!** 
she cries; Quick, the carriage!** She is fairly 
wild with anxiety since she has read : 

** Joachim very ill. 

ClLLY.** 

The old baron must know nothing of it, of course. 
Ditscha must find some pretext for her departure. 
He is still asleep. Hannah must tell him then, 
when he wakes, that Ditscha has been forced to 
return to Dresden, because an engagement is under 
discussion. '^Do you hear, Hannah? And if 
anything dreadful should happen, then — ** she 
hehitiittis — "then send for Mr. Rothe." 
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Ditscha drives away in a condition bordering 
on unconsciousness. Arrived at Dresden — it is 
one o'clock at night, but she has telegraphed CiUy 
— she finds Oilly's husband at the station. He is 
very polite, very grave, somewhat stiff, and looks 
highly aristocratic. 

" What hotel do yon wish to stop at?" he asks, 
taking her bag. 

Hotel? I wish to go to Joachim!" she fairly 
screams. 

^ He is not able to bear excitement, my dear 

Sophie, " stammers Keeden. " A Sister of Charity 

is with him " 

She stands still in the centre of the waiting 
room. 

"Almighty God/* she begs, "do not torture me 
so — what is the matter with him?" 

" I will explain to you at once, Sophie, but not 
here. If you wish, come to our house for the 
present." 

Fifteen minutes later, Ditscha finds herself in 
Cilly's drawing-room, where a single gas-jet is 

burning, and which, filled with all the modern 
trifles that Cilly so loves, oppresses her terribly in 
her great anxiety. She has sunken down upon a 
chair, and stares at the man as he removes his 
overcoat and, while he draws off his gloves, begins 
ped antically in a low voice : 
"The matter is thus, dear Sophie — he had a 
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duel; it turned out badly for him — ^he was shot 



'^A duel'/'^^she asks duUy^ grasping tho arm 
of the chair, "with whcHn? Why? Pray ex- 
plain !" 

" It is a somewhat involved story, which is not 
quite clear .to me, my dear Sophie. He challenged 
an American who lives here in the same house 

witb us, Ji ^Ir. Perth. I think our poor boy fell in 
love with the daughter, as it seems, quite seri- 
ously. We thought nothing of it; CiUy even was 
highly amused at his attentiveness, without ap- 
pearing to notice it. Who would have thought — 
hm— for — hm — we did not associate with them, 
people of quite unknown antecedents. Well, I 
believe he intended following your advice, dear 
Sophie, which certainly was the best, and with- 
drawing; then they became disagreeable, and 
madame was highly impertinent about you— you 
— my dear Sophie. Of course, Achini could not — 
hm — well, we had no suspicion. About two o'clock 
yesterday the old washerwoman, Mrs. Perth, came 
up here like a fury, demanded to see Cilly, 
lamented terribly, ascribed all the blame to you, 
declared she had known you formerly, and many 
other things. Since then, I regret to say, Cilly 
has been extremely irritated against you, dear 
Sophie, so that I think it more advisable for you 
not to come in her way. You must excuse her; 
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one cannot be too severe with a mother whose child 
is suffering." 

During this speech Ditscha sits there, her face 
drawn with pain, her clasped hands pressed to her 
iips, as liiougii to keep back a scream. Now she 
Efprings up. Let me go to him — ^let me stay with 
him!" 

At this moment the door opens, and Cilly, her 
face swollen from weeping, a loose morning gowu 
thrown 07er her corpulent little iigore, comes in. 
As she perceives Ditscha she turns, and is ahout 
to leave the room. 

" Cilly !" cries the sister, be merciful, let me go 
to him, tell me " 

"Never!" she cries, "for it is your fault — he is 
dying for your sake I It is a misfortune to have 
such an one as you in the family. I tell you so 
plainly in this hour!" 

" Tell mo, then, what have I done?" cries Ditscha. 

" He challenged this man, this murderer, because 
— becaiise he asserted that he had formerly stood 
in a certain relation to you, which unhappily is 
true ; for tho wretched creature is that Perthien 
with whom you once wished to run off — oh, do 
you think I do not know that story? Aunt Anna 
told me; she never could hear you since. And 
your brother — your brother is dying because of 
thai !" 

Suddenly Ditscha clutches her forehead in both 
21 
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bands and laugha shortly, as though incredulous. 
Perthien^'' saysisbey her tongue thick. ^Per- 
^ tbienH Ij^en eh^ sinks to the floor. 

The gray' sistet works over her; after a long 
aintin^i fit, she ^omes to herself. 
Muifc he diy sister?" she asks. 
''He is yeri'ill, but God^a mercy is great/' says 
she. / / 

m0 m> to him, let me!" she begs. "We 
ove each o)iner so. Sister, X will only hold bis 
nd-^*' 

The nurse's kiud face becomes embarrassed. 
'^t)b, miss, you cannot^" says she, " he must not 

she excited, he " 

"But let me sit outside the door, sister," she 
■ pleads, almost screaming. "You do not know 
what you do if you send me away — ^ah, you do not 
know " 

And Ditscha crouches outside the door for 
hours, all day, all night. Cilly hears the sobs in 
at the sick-bed where she watches with the nurse; 
she would like to send her away, but what can she 
do? she cannot drive the despair mg woman away 
like a dog. 

Days pass, days in which life an^^ death fight 

for the victory. The pitying sister finally makes 
a bed up for Ditscha in an adjoining room, the 
mcdd brings her food and drink, such as it is. 
How matter^^pcTat home Ditscha does not even 
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think) she only cares that the old man shall learn 
nothing. She has telegraphed to Botiie to take 

/ care of him. That she is asking of the man who 
^ had loved her a great favor, such as oue would 
only ask of some one very near /tnd^j^ar, she does 
not realize. Who thinks of/tfuch thil^ in such 
moments? ^^^'^-.^ / 

Slowly, very slowly oomes the first hopeful sign. 
OiUyr who has behaved as though all her life long 
she had been the most self-sacrificiug mother, for 
the first time leaves the night watch to the nurse, i 
and retires to her own bed-room* Sister Josepha, 
with the kind, dark eyes, who now sits beside the 
sick bed, at Ditscha's entreaty leaves the door j 
between the two rooms ajar; Ditscha can see his , 
bed, and her darling's pale, worn face. She sobs | 
softly, she had not been able to suppress it; now | 
she presses lior handkerchief to her mouth, for the 
patient has turned his head. 

Who was that?" he asks faintly. 

The nurse shakes her head. 

"It is my sister," says he, "let her come in." 

^ No one is here," says the nurse. 

** It is my sister, tell her to come in," he persists. 

The nurse, who has no suspicion of the circum- 
stances, comes out. "Be very calm, miss; fox 
God's sake, do not cry 1" she whispers. 

And Ditscha totters to his bed. She soaroely 
looks like herself, grief and anxiety have ijo changed 
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her. She stoops down, is about to kiss him, only 
bis hand which rests on the coverlet; she dares not 
sob, but tears slowly run down her careworn 

cheeks. He hastily waves her away, and his eyes 
gaze into hers with a strange, cold glance which 
she does not yet understand. 
" Is it true?'' he asks. 

" What then, my dear boy?" she whispers, half 
suffocated with tears. 

^ What they said downstairs, and that mamma 
confirmed?** 

She stares at him, cut to the very heart. 

^ I shall become calmer if you tell me that they 
lie, Ditscha.'' 

''Baron!" admonishes the sister, alarmed. 

" Only say *yes' or *no,' " he demands excitedly. 

Ditscha does not answer. She makes a gesture, 
raises her arms slightly, and lets them fall again; 
this gesture of assent seems to express utter collapse. , 

" So it is true?" he says. 

She does not move. 

Then he turns his head away, and is silent. 

Achim she whispers hoarsely. 
He does not move. 

The sister clasps her around the waist and tries 

to lead her out of the room. 

"Achim," she groans aloud, "say that I may 
stay with you— for God's sakel" 

No answer. 
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''Achimr she ciies again. 
The sister now drags her across the threshold hy 
main force, and lets her sink upon a chair. ^ Pray 

calm yourself," siie says. "Sick people are so 
peculiar." 

But Ditscha knows him better, she knows that 
he despises her. 

When Cilly passes through Ditscha 's room the 
next m<»ming she is surprised not to see her« She 
asks for her. The sister on duty now has not seen 
her, nor the waitress, but the chambermaid siiys 
Miss von Kronen went out early in the morning. 

Late in the evening a hack brings Ditscha to 
Beetzen. The servant who opens the door for her 
starts as though at sight of a ghost. She does not 
say a word, staggers upstairs, and disappears into 
her own room. The maid and Hannah, whom 
the man informs, hurry up ; they find their mis- 
tress on her knees on the floor, like one desperate. 

only stumbled over the rug," says she, and 
tries to rise. 

"For God's sake!" screams Hannah, as she 
the fearfully altered face. "Miss Ditscha, how 
you look I Something dreadful has happened — our 
young master is dead?" 

**No," says Ditscha, ''he lives — but I, Hannah, 
I am " 

And the faithful old soul holds her unconscious 
mistress in her arms. 
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TOO LATB. 

It is a day in the latter part of September, un- 
usually warm, almost sultry, as the young Baron 
von Kronen returns to Beetzen from the various 
baths where he has sought, and finally fully recov* 
eied, his health. 

Mamma Cilly has faithfully accompanied him 
everywhere; he was so depressed that she could 
not possibly let him travel alone. And besides, 
Wiesbaden and Blankenbei^he are places i^e has 
lon^ desired to visit, and it had indeed been de- 
lightful there. She wrote one enthusiastic letter 
after another to her husband — ^her husband who 
had been forced to content himself with Teplitz, as 
he could not visit such expensive places, and did 
not like to allow his step*son to pay his expenses. 
With Cilly tiiat was a different matter. 

Mr. von Reeden has become a pedant, who thinks 
everything of honor, good tone, and absolute pro- 
priety; but has quite forgotten that, as a young 
lieutenant, he did something worse than steal sil- 
ver spoons, since he robbed his superior officer of 
his wife's heart. To be sure the wife was quite 

826 
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willing that her heart, no longer her own property, 
Bhould be stolen; but still it was a theft, even if 
there were extenuating circumstances. He thought 
no more of this, absolutely had forgotten it. There 
are people who have the enviable gift of forgetting 
unptoaBant thinga. 

During all the time that followed the day 
Ditscha disappeared from Dresden without bid- 
ding farewell, Cilly had not once spoken of her 
to Achim. In the first place, it might excite him ; 
in the second place, she had long been jealous of 
Ditscha. She, Cilly, was the mother, and really 
possessed the first claim to his filial love, which 
Ditscha had quite monopolized ; she had been vexed 
enough at the adoration the boy had had for his 
sister — had had, for that is over now, since lie 
learned the story of her elopement. It was the 
same old story : men permit themselves all kinds 
of little deviations, but the women of their station 
may not do so; and if, nevertheless, one does, she 
surely will not escape unpunished, as was plainly 
shown in this case again. 

How was it now with Ditscha? She is a lonely, 
neglected old maid; whose second suitor had with- 
drawn when he learned of the scandal ; whom even 
her brother had dropped now, and did not even 
correspond with her. When she had nursed her 
old Uncle to death she would be alone, and have 
nothing but the remorse for her folly. And be- 
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sides, Ditscha's dominion is as good as over if it 
is true that an unhappy love*aff air merely precedes 
a happier one. This is proven in Joachim's case; 

in whose pocket-book, beside the charming photo- 
graph of young Countess Volbrathen, is a lock of 
her blonde hair; and Cilly thinks that she will not 
make such a bad young mother-in-law. 

The train is just rolling into the station; Cilly 
gathers up the bags and gazes out of the window 
at the platform. 

** 1 am curious to see whether Ditscha will come 
to meet us," says she over her shoulder. She must 
really mention her some time. 

Joachim's face is gloomy and very pale. He 
cannot pardon her yet, he dreads the meeting and 
life under the same roof with her. 

I see no one but the footman/' says Cilly, drop- 
ping her long-handled lorgnette. 

The train stops, they get out and go to the car- 
riage. The heavy luggage will be taken to Beet- 
zen by the bailiff, so they can drive off without 
delay. Neither one notices that the eyelids of old 
Franz on his box are red from tears. 

Joachim is taciturn. Cilly says: '^Bo you 
think It nice of her not to come to meet you? 
What is to come of it if the situation is to be 
strained in advance? You have really done 
enough for her, Achim, in letting yourself be shot 
half to death for her folly." 
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He does not answer, and gazes silently out at 
the landscape. 

'^It will not storm before to*nigbt,'' remarks 
Cill}^, after a pause, "but it is in the air already 
and aitects one's nerves. I am fearfully uneasy." 

Ab the carriage drives up, Hannah appears in 
the doorway. Hannah, with a remarkably pale 
face, and bowed as though she had ^rown ten 
years older since spring. 

*^ The baron asked to be excused, he has just lain 
down for a little nap," says she, but it sounds as 
though the words would scarcely leave her throat. 

Joachim's face is, if possible, paler than before; 
he does not say a word; merely nods, and glances 
about him as though he missed something. 

The sitting-room looks remarkably, desolate and 
neglected, dust everywhere on the furniture^ and 
not a fresh flower in a single vase usually filled 
with them. Cilly can no longer conceal her dis- 
pleasure. "Good heavens!" she cries, " it is very 
strange. The young baron comes back in health, 
after a long illness, and no one appears to greet 
him. Where is Miss von Kronen? Probably not 
at home?" 

''Oh, ma'am,^ says Hannah — she stands in her 
dark gown in the middle of the room, and her 
hands hastily search in her pocket for a handker- 
chief — "she is in the house indeed — but— the pas- 
tor" — ^motioning toward the clergyman who just 
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then enters the room — " can tell you better than I.** 
Then she puts the handkerchief to her eyes and 
turns away. 

It is no longer the old, white-haired man with 

whom the baron played whist when Ditscha was 
still a young girl; he is a grave man in the forties, 
who had confirmed Achim, and was greatly es- 
teemed in Beetzen Manor. He turns first to the 
young baioii, but can scarcely speak. 

"Baron, you return home at a sad hour," he 
begins. *^ The Lord has visited this house heavily. 
This morning at six o^dock the angel of death 
entered, and " 

"Ahnighty God!" cries Cilly. "Uncle I how 
is it then that so suddenly " 

" Not the baron," continues the clergyman, "the 
old, heavily afflicted man has had to experience 
this other grief, that he has lost the faithful stay 
and prop of his old age. His niece, your sister, 
baron, departed this life early this morning, after 
a long illness." 

There is a long pause, only old Hannah's sobs are 
heard. Then Oilly goes to Joachim, who suddenly 
staggers, and looks so strangely changed. The 
pastor also puts an arm about him to support him. 
Hannah comes with a glass of water ; the tears now 
run unchecked over her good old face. 

"Yes, Baron, now all our sunshine has van* 
ished," says she; the last word sounds like a cry. 
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Joachim cannot speak. Now he hastily shakeB 
off the clergyman, and goes to the door. 

^ BarQa," criee Hannah, do not go to the old 
gentleman, he is fairly crushed with grief. 

He pauses. "Why,'' he asks, in a half suffo- 
cated voice, " why did not some one write me that 
she was ill?'' 

''Oh, Baron, she would not let us, says Han- 
nah, and clasps her hands over her wet handker- 
chief; "you must not be worried about her, she 
always said you were ill yourself. And until 
three days ago, when she got the news that you 
were coming home again, she was up, although 
she could scarcely drag herself about, and Mr. 
Rothe always had to carry her up and down stairs 
when she wanted to go to her uncle." 

" Mr. Kothe?" asks Cilly, who sits trembling in 
a chair, 

''Yes, ma'am; he nursed her and took care of 

her, because no one else asked after her: and she 
fell asleep in his arms this morning, and gave him 
her last message for her brother. 

Joachim now hurries from the room, and goes 
upstairs. It is so strangely silent in the almost 
dark hall and corridors. He feels as though he 
had suddenly become an old man, as though a bur* 
• don weighed upon his shoulders, bowing liim 
almost to the ground. 
Bitscha's rooms are unlocked, the windows are 
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wide open, now and then a flash of lightning illu- 
mines them* A couple of candles flicker on a table, 
around which a swarm of gnats float in a death- 
dance. The door of the bedrouni i.s wide open, 
within there is a faint glow of candlelight. 

Suddenly, Joachim cannot summon courage to 
cross this threshold ; he leans against the frame of 
the doorway, his strength seems to have left him. 
How still, how fearfully still is that motionless, 
slumbering form over there on the bed, with the 
crossed hands on her breast ! With the white face 
to which the flickering light of the candles seems to 
lend life. Then the heavy perfume of fading roses, 
which lie in masses on the sheet that coveis herl 

A mad pain seizes him. 

" Ditscha !" he cries in agony, and rushing for- 
ward sinks down beside the bed. ^ Ditscha, for- 
give me, I did not mean it so !" and he bursts into 
sobs that shaive his whole frame. 

At the other side of the bed, the silent man can- 
not weep. He has sat there ever since she closed 
her eyes, and her hand grew cold in his. He ha? 
laid her head down and closed her eyes, he knows 
how dearly she has loved him 

All, all she had told him, her whole life, her 
struggle for love, her mistake, her happiness with 
him, her grief — and the last, the hardest-^the loss ' 
of Joachim's love; him to whom she had given 
her whole life. 
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He tried to comfort her, spoke of a future which 
should yet make all good 

^ No, no — I am — I have no more strength to be 
happ3', — I am tired," had been her answer. 

Her last words, lisped like a weary child as she 
fell asleep, was the question uttered so many thou- 
sand times in these weeks : *^ Is there no letter for 
me from Joachim? Greet him for me — 1 love him 
very dearly — I love you all so dearly, and yet have 
only caused you pain V* 

Hannah comes softly in, and lays her hand on 
the young baron's shoulder, 

"Get up, Baron, the master wishes to see you, • 
and Miss Anna is there now — oomef* 

And as he fairly dings to the bed, she nods: 
"Yes, yes — that is all too late now." 

Come, Baron," says now too Rothe, and raises 
the young man. ''Hannah is right; our tears, 
our remors^o come too late. Slio pardoned you and 
pardoned me. If one cfin say of any human 
being she was of a pure heart, one can say it of 
her. You may think of her with pride and 
honor." 

And he leads him from the room, down to the 
bowed old man's wheel>chair, beside which stand 
Cilly and Aunt Anna. 

Ditscha is left alone — b'^t that no longer pains 
her. 

THE BND. 
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